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PEEFAOE. 



THE following pages were written as a course of 
Lectures; which, however, were not delivered. 
They are dow presented to the public in their original 
form and arrangement, though with some alterations 
in the substance of their contents, in the belief that a 
review of the organization and outward life of the 
Christian Church, as exhibited in the New Testament, 
and compared with the Church in the post-apostolic 
times, especially in what is termed the Nicene period, 
wiU suggest some useful thoughts for the Church of 
England in the crisis through which it is now passing. 

The words which M. de Pressense wrote a few years 
ago in the Preface of his ' Church History ' have lost 
none of their force and truth at the present time. " II 
n'est pas un serd parti religieux qui n'eprouve le besoin 
ou de se raffermir ou de se transformer. Les Eglises 
nees du grand mouvement du seizieme siecle sont toutes 
engagees dans nne crise serieuse." 

Whether this crisis shall in our case issue in good, 
or in evil, is almost identical with the question whether 
the English Church has sufficient wisdom to see what 
ought to be done, and sufficient courage to do it. 
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vi PREFACE. 

The object of these Lectures is not to advocate the 
views or opinions of any Church party, or theological 
school ; but to present to thoughtful men a view of the 
Christian reUgion in its original form ; to mark some of 
the differences between Scripture truth and Church tra- 
dition, between the primitive state of Christianity as it 
came from the Apostles, and what it became in the 
hands of uninspired men ; and from thence to point 
out some obvious suggestions for our consideration at 
the present time. 

It has been thought desirable in almost every case, 
instead of merely giving references to quote the words 
of the authorities appealed to ; and to these the atten- 
tion of the reader is especially requested. 

TwrOgESSAM, 

May, 1871. 
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LECTURE I. 

THE APOSTLES AND THE CHBISTIAN" 
CHUBOH. 
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THE APOSTLES AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 



THEBE are in the New Testament several names 
and titles given to Christians as individual men, 
each one in and for himself believing in Christ, and guided 
by His Spirit : and many doctrines and preceptive 
instructions are addressed to them in this character, 
with a view to their personal edification, and their pro- 
gress in the Christian life. 

But however true it may be that this individual 
Christianity is the first and most important ; — and that 
his own particular religious state is the first and most 
important consideration for each human soul; — it is 
evident that it was from the beginning the intention of 
the Divine Founder of our religion that there should 
be societies or communities o£ His disciples, acting 
together as united members of a corporate body, with 
mutual relations to each other as well as to Himself, 
and with mutual duties connected with this imion. 
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4 THE APOSTLES AND 

Different names are accordingly given to them, — some 
^vitli a figurative, and otliers with a more literal mean- 
ing, — descriptive of tliis religious incorporation, ani3 ex- 
hibiting different aspects of its nature and design. 

As therefore the subject Tvhich I propose to consider 
embraces the Ecclesiastical Pohty of the Apostles of 
Christ— or the organization and outward life of the 
Apostolic Church as it appears in the New Testament — 
it may be well first of all to notice, briefly, the most 
prominent of these descriptive names, and the manner 
in which the apostohc office and work fire set forth 
ID connection with tbem, 

1.— Christians represented as a fempZe. 
One of the most striding %ures, by which the cor- 
porate hfe of Christians is described represents them 
as a magnificent and sacred building — a temple of God 
wherein He spiritually dweUs. In this figure each 
Christian is one of the stones built up into the gradually 
rising struetru^e ; — the apostles are sometimes ih.e founda- 
tion, or stones first laid in the building, sometimes them- 
selves the builders of the temple ; — and Jesus Christ is 
in one aspect the builder, in another the foundation, and 
in another the chief corner-stone. Thus our Lord said to 
Peter, " Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church." St. Paul wrote to the Ephesians, "Te are 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself beir^ the chief corner-stone, in 
whom all the building fitly framed together growefch 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 5 

unto a holy temple in the Lord ; in wliom ye also are 
iDuilded together lor a habitation of God through the 
Spirit," And to the CorinthiauSj " Ye are God's build- 
ing ; — as a wise master-builder I have laid the founda- 
tion, and another buildeth thereon ;— other foundation 
can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ." And St. Peter, in similar terms, "To whom 
coming as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, 
but chosen of God and precious, ye also as living stones 
are built up a spiritual house." 

2. — GhnsiiaihS represented as the body of Christ. 
Another figure which frequently occurs in tlie Pauline 
Epistles, — a figure more simple and familiar, but more 
rich in spiritual sympathies, and in the view which it 
displays of the Ohristinn's life, strer^h, health, and joy, 
in his union with the Saviour,- — describes the whole 
number of Christian people as a body — the body of 
Christ ; — Christ Himself being the head, and each Chris- 
tian one of tlie members,— so that the whole together are 
even said to be " Christ." Thus to the Corinthians it is 
written, "Por as the body is one and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one body, being many, 
are one body, so also is Christ ; for by one spirit we are 
all baptized into one body." The Ephesians are ex- 
horted to " grow up into Him in all things which is the 
head, even Christ; from whom the whole body, fitly 
joined together, and compacted by that which every 
joint supplleth, according to the efi'eetual working in the 
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3 of every part, maketh increase of the body unto 
the edifying of itself in lore." In a similar manner the 
bringing ta of Christians indiscrimicately from all nations 
is spoken of as " the mystery," or once hidden truth, 
"that the Grentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the 
same body, and partakers of His promise in Chj^at by 
the Gospel." The various Church ministrations, to 
which the different gifts of grace gave birth, are said 
to have been designed " For the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ." And those who departed from essential 
Christian truth are described as " not holding the head, 
from which all the body by joints and bands having 
nourishment ministered and tnit together increaseth 
with the increase of God." 

But of far more frequent occurrence than either of 
these liguratjve appellations are the two names of a 
" Kingdom," and a " Church ;" which represent not by 
way of similitude, but as a matter of fact, the united 
state and position of Christ's disciples ; — the former 
expression appearing most frequently in the Gospel 
narratives, as commonly used by Jesus Himself in his 
public life among the Jewish nation ; while the latter 
occin-s more often, though not exclusively, in the Acts 
and Epistles, as employed by the Apostles in their 
ministrations in the world at lai^e. 

3. — Christians the subjects of a kingdom. 
In the very beginning of the Gospel it was declared 
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that the mission of Jesus was to establisli in the world 
a kingdom — the kingdom of heaven or of God — -of whicli 
He was Himself to be the king. John the Baptist, as 
His foreniniier, proclaimed, " The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand." Jesus Himself, at the first commencement 
of His min^try, published the same announcement. He 
called His public teaching, " preaching the kingdom of 
God ;" He told those who rejected Him that " the 
kingdom of God had come upon them before they were 
aware" — scbBaGEv idi vfias.- and in the " good eoRfession " 
which He witnessed before Pilate, He acknowlet^ed 
Himself to be a King — not indeed of this world's king- 
doms, but of a kingdom founded on divine truth, and 
containing the lovers of truth as its subjects. 

The Apostles of Christ were heralds sent forth to pro- 
claim this kingdom, and to invite men into it. They 
preached "the Gospel of the kingdom." Those who 
assisted them in their ministrations were styled their 
"fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God." Those who 
listened to their proclamation, and joined themselves to 
their company, were assured that they were " no longer 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints;" — they were "called into God's kingdom;" — 
" translated into the kingdom of his dear Son." 

4 — Ohristians formed into a church — hxxXtidia. 
The word " Church " — ixjtXridia — signified primarily 
any number of men possessing common privileges, and 
called out {cHJtkTjroi), or summoned, to meet together for 
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the exercise of some common or united functions. And 
in the New Testament it is used especially of Christian 
men in their eoEective capacity, having been called by 
God's grace out of the darltness of sin and condemna- 
tion into the light and liberty .of the Gospel covenant ; 
and in Christ, as citizens of His kingdom, enjoying 
common privileges^ and entitled to united action as a 
law-fully constituted community. 

The word thus used is found in the New Testament 
with either a comprehensive or a restricted meaning — 
in the singular or the plural ntunber — the Church, a 
Church, or Churches. 

{a) 111 its highest and most comprehensive signifioa- 
,tion it denotes all real Christians, who have been, arc, 
or will be, on earth, and who will be united in Christ's 
kingdom of gloiy. It is in this sense that St. Pan! 
speaks of " the general assembly and Church of the first- 
born which are written in heaven." In this sense the 
Church is the tine body of Christ, " the fulness of Him 
that fiUeth all in all ;" in which the glory of God will be 
displayed "throughout aU ages world without end." 

(6.) It is also used to signify the " Visible Cathoho 
Church," i. e., all professing Christians living at any 
given time upon earth ; in which sense, " The Lord 
added to the Church daily those who were being saved ;" 
and St. Paul exhorted the Corinthians to "give none 
offence, neither to the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to 
the Church of God." 

(e.) But this word is much more frequently used with 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 9 

a restricted meaning to denote 'a distinct Christian com- 
munity in a particular place; in which connection it 
should be observed that ia the apostolic writings it is 
never said of a country or Tuition. It is always tliQ 
Church in a city or town. Neither is it ever said to be 
the Ohuxoh of any given town ;' but always in or at the 
place, — or else the Church of the inhabitants, i.e. the 
Christian inhabitants of the town ; as " the Church which 
was at Jerusiilcm ;" " the Church that was in Antioch ;" 
" the Church of the Laodiceaois." Whenever the Chris- 
tians of a countty or nation are spoken of coHectivGly, 
the word is always in the plural number ; as, " The 
Churches of Galatia ;" " The Churches of Judoa." Tliero 
is no example of a "National Church" in the New 
Testament." 

(d.J And lastly, in its most restricted meaning, tho 
word is appliei^ to a congregation assembling in one 
place for Christfan worship ; as, " The Church that is in 
their house ;" " When ye come together in the Church," 



' Att apparent, but not a real, national life, are not divine or apos- 

EKoeption ia found in Eev. ii. 1, tolio inetitutions. Their propriety 

" Unto tie angel of the Ciiurcli of rests altogether on the ground of 

Ephesus ;" but this is an error, for general expediency and public ad- 

tte words are, ria AyyiXw r^S vantage ; and to attempt to furnish 

'Eipe&iv^'S ixiiXifdieiZ, not 'Epe- ttem with a higher sanction by 

tfouj not to mention that ria iv ai^uments drawn frora tke tbeo- 

'Eip^0iu is a preferable reading. craiic government of the Jewish 

! From the very ciroumstancea of people ee ems to me to savour hnt 

the case there could be no such little of sound reasoning, and to 

thing as a " National Churcli " in oonftmnd together some of the 

the apostolic period. National diatinofive eharaoteristics of two 

Churches, however justifiable and iridelj different dispensations, 
deairable in certain periods of 
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{.e. in your assembly as a Christian congregation ;— and, 
" if the whole Church be come together into one place," 
But the word is never used in the New Testament to 
signifj" a building or a place of imrship:' nor does it 
eyer mean Christian ministers as distinguished £i-om the 
general body of Christians. On the contrary, in two 
instances, it is found to signify the Laity or general body 
as distinguished from the Apostles and Elders ; thus, 
" they -were received of the Church, and of the Apostles 
and Elders, and it pleased the Apostles and Elders with 
the whole Church," who are afterwards in the same 
chapter designated as " the Apostles, and the Elders, 
and the Brethren." " 



I The word Cliuroh in 1 Cor. si. hia orthod.03 opponents fell into the 

18-22, ia Rometimas represented as eame ftrndamental error of coit- 

meiining a building ; but no reason, founding the visible ■wiHi the inria- 

can be assigned for this, escept tlia ible Church, thougt they differed in 

puerile one (which would justify flie application of their mistoten 

any amount of erroneous transla- notion. Throughout the Hioene 

iion), that such a rendering will period, the same unfortunate mis- 

make sense in this partioular pas- take wrought incalculable mischief 

sage. There is no good esnmple of in doctrine and in practice. It is 

EKXiajSia meaning o bmlding ear- needless to say that it has dowi- 

lier than the third century. nated in the Ohurch of Eome. And 

' It is by no means an unneces- even now there ate those amongst 

sary or triTial thing to mark these ourselveR who to this ancient mis- 

difierent significatioiw of the word apprehension join the aAdifional 

Church. What may justly be af- error of confounding their own pai- 

firmed of the Ghuroh in one sense, ticular Church platform with that 

may be a fatal delusion when ap- of the whole Catholic Church, to 

plied to it in another. Andthewant the great detriment of Chiistiaii 

of clearly distinguishing between feeling, and the encouragement of 

such differences has been at the a blind and uncharitable bigotry, 
root of many evils in the course of ' ' Inextricable confasion and 

ecclesiastica! history. Thus, ia the dangerous error must arise, unless 

third century, both Novatian and we keep distinct two things— abso- 
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Of this Gospel Church in its highest and most com- 
preheusive mosining our Lord Jesus Christ is declared to 
be the Head ; — the aoiirce of life to each member of this 
His body ;— the chief shepherd of this flock and fold. 
But -while all true Cliriatians are thus united to Him. 
and have in Him a common life, the Church, in thip 
sense, being at present altogether a spiritual body, has 
no yisible form or organization, in the regulation of 
which man has anything to do, however human instru- 
mentality may be employed in brir^h^ men, one aftei 
another, into it. The place and time of its manifesta- 
tion in its completeness as an organized community, — 
or -what St. Paul terms a KoXirgvjio., — is not on earth or 
in the existing gospel dispensation. 

The Church which the Apostles were sent forth to 
constitute and estabUsh in the world, though possessing 
spiritual blessings, and containing within it those who 
have an inner spiritual life in Christ, is yet a visible 
body. Catholic or one in nature, privilege, doctrine, and 
position, so far as any portion of it succeeds in realising 

lutely different in themselves, ajid [the portion of tie inyisible Cath- 

yet too often regarded as one and oKq Chncch] on earth, or tiia 

the same — I mean, on the one aggregate of individtialE, whether 

hiuid, visible CStrisiianUy, or tie eoatterad or congregated, whose 

syatem of Christian doctrines and hearts have heen quiokeaed flrom 

practices existing or established in above, and whose dispositions and 

this and that oonntry, sometimes conduct are actually governed by 

giving direction to the course of thegenuinemotivesof tiieGospel; 

events on the great stage of affeira, in a word, the children of God, of 

sometimes depressed and confined whatever name or communion." — 

within the narrowest limits ; and, 'Ancient Christianity,' p. 433. 
on the other hand, the True Churoh 
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its profesaed character and state ; but iucludicg auy 
number of Christian societies, which, as far as human 
authority Is concerned, are independent of each other. 
It is this visible Catholic Church, — as a community, — or 
number of communities, of professedly Christian men, — 
in the regulation of which liuman agency has in all ages 
had a part to take and a duty to perform ; and the 
pohty of which as instituted by the Apostles we have 
now to consider. 

The two names of a Kingdom and a Church, although 
sometimes apparently used as synonymous and inter- 
changeable, yet represent the Christian body under 
different aspects, and coiTespond respectively with the 
moral and the rdigious position of Christ's disciples. 
And, in connection vrith this distiuction, it may be ob- 
served, that the Mvgdom of God, with Jesus as its king, 
began during the Saviour's life upon earth ; but the 
Church was not brought into existence until after He 
had left the world. 

Jesus Himself commenced his kingdom ; and those 
who attached themselves to Him became its citizens. 
Jesus Himself made known the great moral principles 
which were to regulate His subjects ; as may be seen in 
a condensed form in the Sermon on the Mount, and 
more diffusively in other portions of the Gospel narra- 
tives.' He shewed plainly in the course of His instmo- 

' Some rationalistic writers have only a moral Rabbinical teacher 
unfairly seized on tHs oiroum- introducing a purified Judaiam 
stance to represent that Jeaua was without adding a single doctrine to 
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tions that the moral life, or citizenship, ia His kingdom 
was not a mere enforced subjection to the yoke of law, 
or an outward conformity with the letter of command- 
ments ; but a life proceeding from an inward powei 
imparted by His spirit to those who were united to Him, 
as f I'uitful branches of the liTing vine ; — a life acting 
through the influence of love, and not of a slavish fear, 
producing a happy, spiritual, and enlarged obedience 
to His will, and extending to every particular of the 
Christian character. And all that was left for His 
Apostles, in this portion of their work, was to proclaim 
and inculcate what Christ Himself had taught, — to teach 
men that "the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
made His subjects free from the law of sin and death " 
(Kom. viii, 2), in order that they might live the new life 
unto God ; — and to exhort them to walk in a manner 
worthy of the vocation wherewith they had been called, 
— ^the heavenly citizenship to which they bad been 
admitted. 

But the Church was not begun until after the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon the Apostles on the day of 
Pentecost ; and it is never mentioned, except prospec- 
tively, before that time. Men could be admitted into 
the kingdom of Christ, as soon as they were willing to 



the older religion. They ignore mora prominent in the Goepeto, 

the important faots that Ohris- yet the great Christian doctrines 

iaanity, as a religion, couM noi ealisJ aie also alludeii to ; fuid, ahove ftU, 

until after the deafi of Christ ; the historical foundation of those 

and also that, although the Chris- doctrines is most distinctly re- 

tian life in its moral aspect is the corded. 
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submit to His authority, and to conform to the life 
which He Kved and taught; but they eould not be 
formed into a Church, until they believed in Him as the 
Son of God, — ^the Saviour of those who received Him, 
by the justifying righteousness of His life and the 
atoning sacrifice of His death, — and the imparter of 
the Holy Spirit, and the future judge of man ; and this 
could not be, until after His work on earth waa done, 
and He had risen again, and ascended into heaven. 

The Apostles, therefore, were the founders of the 
Christian Church. They were its divinely appointed 
and infalUble teachers and legislators. They were its 
supreme authorities on earth, to declare its doctrines 
and to prescribe its form and polity, — to admit into it 
and exclude from it, — to bind and to loose, — to remit 
and to retain sins. They were in short to orgauisie the 
Church as a regular society possessed of a definite 
character, with its own especial rights, privileges, and 
objects. They were to rule ia it as long as they lived ; 
and it rested with them to leave such instructions for 
its future guidance, as they might consider necessary for 
its continuance and welfare, as a peiTUanent institution 
in the world. 

To qualify them for this high office and important 
work the Apostles received a divine authority and power, 
from the commission of Christ, and the inspiration of 
tlie Holy Spirit. The authority was given them by 
Christ Himself, when He said to them, as recorded by 
St. Matthew, "Go' ye therefore and teach — or rather 
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itaBTjrsviiaTe, make disciples of — all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and, of 
the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things, 
whatsoeTer I have commanded you ; and lo ! I am with 
you always, even tmto the end of the world." And when, 
as related by St. John, He declared to them, " As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you ;" and, " Whose- 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained." Aad it 
divine ^moer was given to them by the coming of the 
Holy Spuit, of whom Jesus had told them beforehand, 
that when He was gone they should receive another Com- 
forter, to abide mth them forever — even the Holy Ghost, 
who would teach them all things, and bring all things to 
their remembrance, whatsoever He had said unto them ; 
and who, as the Spirit of truth, would " guide them into 
all the truth," Ttci6av rij-f dXriBezav,- — which they were 
to proclaim to men. This was " the power from on 
high," for which, after His ascension, they were " to 
tarry at Jerusalem." This power, as the last words 
of Jesus informed them, " they would receive, when 
the Holy Spirit came upon them," and thus fitted them 
to be His witnesses and ambasaadoi^, throi^hout the 
world. 

And this power and authority were hoik combined in 
those words, so often, as I venture to think, misinter- 
preted and misapplied, which Jesus addressed to Peter — 
certainly not to the exclusion of the other Apostles — 
"Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build my 
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Clii-ircli ;' and I mil give unto thee the beys of the king- 
dom of heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loo'^ed in heaven " ' (Matt. 



1 I am unable to see that tlie bhjb ' in qnodam loco de Apostolo 

"rock" in this yerae oan. mean Petro quod, in Ulo, lanq^uaai in 

anything faut Peter timifelf noi petra, lundata ait eoolesia ; qui 

do I beliere that any Ghristiau. benans etiam cantatur ore mol- 

Bcholar reading the original test torum m veraibua beatjssiini Am- 

would assign to it any oliier mean- bromi ubi de gaUo galiicaoeo ait ; 

ing, if ho had no speeial opjnion Hoe ipsa petra ecclesiiB 

which he was determined to main Canente culpam dilnit. " 

tain. Som Pfttmti tra Aug. lib. 1, Eetraot xxi. 

in the eal agmtppjh Bo Ojprian, a century earlier, says, 

rejeBt Ith b m mg B t *'Petrustamen, super quern sedifl- 

it is ry da g P f oala, ab eodem domino fuerat eucle- 
whate bthmt tmtesia unas pro omnibus loquena 

theaan. f3 npture 1 m t elf et eLclesiai vooe respondens, ait, 

to onr pm t d f m loj " domme, ad quem ibimua T— Epiat. 

our opm oo ib m th m 1 to 65, ad Cocnelium. 

it. It m diffi It t e ' The words of this apostolic 

whyP te h 11 t b all dthe commission, "I will give thee the 

"foundation m this Terae, aswell keys," &c., Jiare been a favourite 

as the Apostles in general in Eph. text with Papal (despotism, and 

ii. 10. See also Eev, sd. 14. The have giyeu occasion to aome very 

ancient fathers are but UtUe to be gross delusions. 

Id mf p te of Scrip- Protestant divines, rejecting 

tn d th y difE tccaa each these, have yet too often entangled 

th m th rnt 1 t tion of this themselves and their readers in 

rs A §, t n held the unprofitable speculations on these 

mm n v] vr nd aftpr simple words. Eomanists are, at 

ward h g 1 h piuion B it ai y rata, consistemi in their error 

hia nd th ght le not al when thej use this text as a foun- 

w y th b t in thit he m dation for the pretended intallibil- 

gh d gam t th perstitions itv of their church ; for the words 

f hi tim and th ga\e the addies.Eed to Peter do distinctly 

w ght f h th nty to support speak of an iaiallibla authority ; 

them. Ambrose also hell thit and if they applied to successive 

Peter was the "rock," as Augua ages f theChurch, theywouldjus- 

tiu aoknowledgea "Dm he tify eoclesiastical claims of the 
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si'i. 19) — words both of 'poictr and of autJtority, for he 
who has the keys given to him is both aUc and authorised 
to admit and to slmt oat ; "while the last paiii of this 
commission declares this authority to be infallible, and 
makes the Apostle's words of command or solemn 
instruction the Word of God to men." 

The IswAED and Outward aspect of tlte Churcli. 
This Church of the apostolic times, as in every other 
period of its history, presents an inioard and an oiittoard 
aspect. To the former belong the doctrines which the 
Apostles taught : the latter is exhibited in its apostolic 
form, — its institutions and laws. These two are, indeed, 
intimately connected together; for "the form of the 
Church, at any period, is a result primarily of its doc- 
trine. Its external phase in constitution and worship is, 



papftltype. Bat Protestants are ih- that ""WliatsoevertheyEliouiaiiiiid 

ccmsis^nt when, denying tie claims or loose upon earth, would be 

of Kome. ibey deduce for tiiem- bound and loosed in Leaven." 
selves from this verse a divinely- ' As Peter was specially men- 

givon. cliurcli authority, wMoli they tdoned by name in this giving of the 

call the ' ' power of the keys. " keys, so he is specially named when 

Every Ghuroli, as a lawfully con- the keys were first used on the day 

stitut«d body Banctioned by Christ, of PenteooBt to admit the believing 

has, in accordance with, hig ivill, a Jews into the Church. It was also 

legitimate authority over its mem- Peter who, with these keys, opened 

bers, just as all other voluntary the door of entrance to Cornelius 

communities have over those who and his friends, the first-fruits of 

join them ; but it does not depend Gentile Christianity. With the 

upon such texts as these. The same keys, again, Peter and John 

words wiU justly apply to Peter and shut out Simon of Samaria from 

the other apostles alone. To them the Church, when his real cha- 

alone could it be said with tmth, racter was disoovered. 
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for the most part, the necessary fruit and effect of tlie 
inner principle of doctrine and creed," (Guericke.) And 
conversely the outward form and constitution of a 
Church, — the laws or customs which regulate its worship 
and discipline,— the functions assigned to its of&oers, — 
tlie rituiil observed in its devotions, — and its whole 
iiction as a visible Christian body,— re-act with great 
force upon its inner life, — ^upon the doctrines which it 
most prominently teaches, — the manner in which those 
doctrines are received and held by its individual mem- 
bers, and the whole of their religious character and state. 
Neither can such outward forms be lightly passed by on 
the ground that the real strength and essence of such a 
religion as ours is the invisible spirit of its inner life. 
For every rehgion, however spiritual in its nature, must 
have some outward exhibition of its truths and principles, 
—must have a visible organization, through which its 
inner life may act and be maintained, and its power duly 
exercised among men. Without these external things 
no visible Church could be gathered together or continue 
to exist,— no Christian community — and, possibly, no in- 
dividual Christiana-could long preserve his religion un- 
impaired. The importance, therefore, of the external 
action in any Christian Church, though it must be con- 
fined to its own proper sphere, can hardly, within that 
sphere, be exaggerated, or too highly placed. Outward 
forms and ordinances are not, indeed, the life, yet they 
are necessary as means and instruments of the hfe's 
powers and influences. They stand related to the real 
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life and spirit of a Christian Church nearly as the organs 
of the human body do to the soul, — dead and powerless 
by themselves, yet requisite for the soul's contact with 
the material world. And as in the man, coiisidered as a 
creature of this world, his beat and soundest condition 
is when his body, healthy and complete in every limb, 
subserves and exhibits tlie action of a healthy ment;J 
state ; — so that is the best and soundest condition of a 
Church on earth, when an external organization, healthy 
and complete in aU its parts, most freely and fully dis- 
plays the working of a divine life within ;— neither by an 
excess, of laws and ceremonies, causing the true spiiit to 
be lost sight of in adherence to the form; — nor by 
an opposite defect and want of forms preventing the 
spirit, from its very spirituality, from being apprehended 
by ordinary men; — nor by unauthorised, unsoimd, or 
questionable observances and rules giving erroneous 
views of Christian doctrine — hindering the healthy action 
of Christian feeHng — unduly fettering Christian liberty — 
or distorting the fair proportions of Christian truth, which 
it is the office of the Church to cherish and make known. 
Hence in every Church a due attention to its outward 
organization, — its regulations, ceremonial, government, 
and polity in general, — is intimately connected with its 
most vital interests, and can never with safety be omitted, 
or regarded as a matter of slight and trivial concern.' 

'With regard to our own Church, -when it was more imperatively 
Burely there never was a time called to a large aixd soriptnral oon- 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, sideration of sach questions 'witli 
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For this reason the outward aspect and constitution 
of the apostolic Cliiirch, as it is exhibited in the New 
Testament, has seemed to me a subject not likely to be 
unprofitable, even when handled with no more power 
than I can hope to bring to it, and to no wider an extent 
than the limits of these lectures will allow. And in 
dwelling upon this subject I purpose at the same time 
to wander so far into the regions of the post-apostoUe 
Church, as to compare, in certain striking respects, the 
institutions and practices of the apostoKc age with those 
of the three following centuries,— especially that latter 
portion of them which is commonly called the Nieene 
period. 

It seems to me the more important to take this double 
view of the subject, because there is so very much in the 
aspect of Church thought and action at the present time, 
which demands from tcue and earnest Christian men an 
impartial and unshrinking consideration not only of the 
teaching of the New Testament, but also of the real 
teaching of the Nieene Church, and of the authority sup- 
posed to be attached to it Notwithstanding the still 
generally acknowledged supremacy of Holy Scripture 

all eamestness and gravity. The lent elements, perhaps, on thn snr- 

dangers which hung over the face, hut with deeper gronnds of 

Churoli of England at the begin- apprehension underneath, the na- 

ning of the aeTenteenth century tional Charch, endangered from 

may seem to us now more alarming within and from without, is Ktill, 

than those of the present day ; hut unfortunately, shrinking from that 

theChurohmenof those timesmade which alone, humanly speoMng, 

]ight of the storm, until it hurst could ensure its safety, 
upon their heads. With leas yio- 
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amongst us, the main curcent of Ohureh opinion on all 
questions of polity and practice (to say nothing here of 
doctrines) has for a very considerable time been setting 
strongly towards the ecclesiastical system of the third 
and fourth centuries, to the neglect, in this respect, of 
the New Testament ; and many are carried quietly along 
with the tide, knowing little or nothing of the shore to 
which it is wafting them. The movement, which was 
commenced in our Cliurch nearly forty years ago, and 
which has gradually extended its influence under various 
forms and phases, until it is now felt througliout our 
ecclesiastical life, was begun and carried on by men, who 
diKgently and perseveringly brought to bear upon the 
public mind their stores of learning, gathere(^, not from 
the Apostles, but from the post-apostolio Fathers ; not 
from the divinely taught Church of the New Testament, 
but from the humanly deteriorated Church of a later 
time. The opponents of thjs Oxford school of theology 
cried out against what seemed to be the Bomiinistic 
nature of its teaching ; — a considerable number of its 
teachers and disciples ended their career in the Church 
of Eome ; — and Eomanizing predilections and practices 
are still plainly seen in some of its adherents. Yet it 
was a mistake to suppose that Eome was the proposed 
object of the Oxford Tractarians' aims or wishes. The 
accomplished leaders of that movement were no doubt 
perfectly sincere, when at an early period of their course 
they denied the charge of Rome-ward tendencies which 
was brought against them. It was not into conformity 
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■with the Church of Eome, hut into conformity with the 
Church of the fourth century, that they desired to bring 
US. It was only at a later time that some of them, dis- 
covering the end to which their accepted principles 
naturally lec^ but which they had not at first perceived, 
honestly went over to the Eomish communion. And 
even now, after the long, and for the most part trium- 
phant, career which this Church party has pursued, it is 
only the very adi'anced members of it who distinctly 
hold Eomanistic tenets, and long for an actual re-union 
with the Papal See. The greater number, the more 
moderate and less deeply imbued portion of the High 
Church or Anglo-Catholic school, who do not denounce 
the EngHsh Reformation as a blunder and a crime, desire 
still, with a consciousness more or less indistinct, to draw 
as near as they can, in doctrine and in practice, to the 
model of the Church, as it existed before the supposed 
commencement of the Papacy; — or at any rate they 
entertain a great reverence for the Nicene period, as if 
the tnre Christian system had then reached its perfec- 
tion, and as if the doctrines and practices then iu force, 
were in some way or other binding upon Christians now. 
Yes, and even with some, who do not by any means 
belong to the High Chrurch school, there may be found 
a vague feeling that the Nicene period enjoys a kind of 
authority in the Church of England beyond that of any 
other time. And so when "Church authority" or 
" Church principles," instead of the teaching, or as sup- 
plemental to the teaching, of the New Testament, are 
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ni^Gd upon our acceptance under the penalty of our 
being considered unti-ue to the Catholic Church, if we 
rejoct them, the Church as it was in the fourth century 
is intended. 

And all the while there is frequently a profound igno- 
rance of what the Church system at that time really was, 
and of the extent to which it had departed from the 
simplicity of the apostolic age and truth. 

In the following pages therefore sorde particulars of 
that Church system wUi be noticed in connection with 
the apostolic practices, with which they are contrasted ; 
and in the meanwhile I would observe in general terms 
respecting it, that it is not at all surprising if modern 
Anglo-CathoHcism, while following the Nicene Church, 
has been popularly accused of Eomish tendencies ; or 
if some of the leaders or promoters of this theology have 
joined themselves to the Papal Church. Nor is it by 
any means so extraordinaiy or outrageous a thing, as it 
might at first sight be deemed, when clergymen of the 
Church of England,^ — a Church which protests against 
Eomish errors, — seem to conform their ministrations as 
nearly as possible to the rites and ceremonies of Home. 
For almost all the doctrines and practices which charac- 
t-erize modeni Eomanism, are to be found only a little 
less intensified in times long before the date of what is 
considered the commencement of the Papal system ; be- 
ginning, indeed, at the end of the second century, — mak- 
ing lai^e growth, and gaining strength and development 
in the third and fourth,— and numbering amoi^ its ad- 
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herents, expositors, and supporters, the greatest niiniea in ' 
patristic divinity.^ And consequently a reverent and 
admiring stndy of those times, pursued to any length, 
must exert a powerful, if not an irresistible, infiuence in 
this direction, — an influence ■which naturally and neees- 
sai'ily lands the captivated student in something scarcely 
distinguishable from full-grown Eomanism, — unless the 
New Testament is placed high and alone above all other 
authorities in his mind, and the words and deeds of the 
best and most honoured of men and Churches, are con- 
stantly brought to the test of the inspired record, and of 
the apostoUc teaching in the really primitive Church, 
And as long as the Church of the third and fourth cen- 



1 PuJl and irrefragable prooEs of ago — ammanawerable book, which 

this oBSertion, which may seem deserves more attention than it 

etnrnge and incredible to some has reoeiTod from English Church- 

■worthy men, are to be found in tte men ; and wMoli may ho studied 

eoolesiastioalwritarH of the period, with adTantogo by all who wish to 

Our Church histories are, in this know the source and end of 

respect, of very little use. Bang- modern Anglo-Catholicism, 

ham's 'Antiquities' (if it be an Mede's learned work on 'The 

edition in which the original an- Apostacy of the Latter Times,' 

thorities are quoted at length) sup- may also be read with adyautago 

plies many useful materials for in connection wiSi (iiis subject, 

forming a sound judgment on In Appendix A. I have endea- 

some particulars ; but he passes vouredtogive within » short com- 

toolightlyovermany points, which pass a synopsis of the dootnnea 

are the most necessary for the dis- an] practices which are sometimea 

covery of the truth ; and his ok tho i-,ht to be exclusively Eoman 

planations and inferences are'often istic bit which were mamtain 1 

too iwMiceiii tfl he of any valna by the Christian Chuich belore or 

A large amount of most valua at the end of the fjirth century 

ble information, with anthonbes The attention of the reader is 

quoted or referred to, is contamnd specially requested to the proofs 

in ' Ancient Christianity, by Isaac which are there given for everv 

Taylor, first pubUslied thirty yeara statement. 
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tnries is regarded ■with especial reTereace, and its autho- 
rity over us is even partially admitted, it will be possible 
for our clergy, -who desire to reproduce its system, to 
draw through it quite close to Eomauism, without being 
self-convicted of iinfaithlulness or dishonesty,— but on 
the contrai7 having many pleas wherewith to satisfy 
their own conscience, and to excuse, if not to justify, 
their proceedings. Such Anglo-Catholics often seem to 
feel that they need not go over to Kome, because they 
can thus make a Rome for themselves where they are, 
without the painfulness and scandal of a secession. 

But the opinion that we are bound dutifully to submit 
to the authority, and ought to be guided by the practice 
and example, of the Church as it was in the first three, 
four, or any other centuries, however prevalent and 
plausible, is delusive and ensnaring. The Church of the 
apostolic period is the only Church in which there is 
found an authority justly claiming the acknowledgment 
of Christian bodies in other times. And such authority is 
found in tliis Church, — not because it was possessed of a 
truer cathoHcity, or a purer constitution, or a more primi- 
tive antiquity, than belong to succeeding ages; for neither 
antiquity, nor purit}- of form, nor catholicity, confers any 
right to govern or command ; but because it was under 
the immediate rule and guidance of the Apostles ; and 
it is their infallible judgment alone, as exhibited in this 
Church, which has a legitimate claim to our submission.' 



reaseiiB^ says of tbe apostolic est toutefois une periods tie son liis- 
a tis forcible language, "H toire, qu'il importe de distinguer 
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Of the Oliurch of no ofcher period can the same be 
said, because the Apostles bad no successors in their 
office.' They stand alone. They stand alone as the 



des autrea ; c'est I'Sge Bpostolique. 
Sa Qjission ap^ckle fnt de cou- 
Eetvet au monde le Houvenir vivant 
du Christ. L'Eglisa priroifiTe est 
I'intermedjsire obligfi entre nouset 
lui ; elle seule nous le fait con- 
naitre ; elle est pour nous comme 
le canal qTiinousapportBl'eaude la 
Eource. AnsBi a-t-elle re9n lea 
dons n^oessaires & I'accampliS'ie 
ment de ea mission. H en t d 
Eurtout qui lui Bont part uli rs 
EUe eat I'Eglise de TAposf 1 t i 
I'Eglise de 1' Inspiration. D m 
part, elle est le temoin imm^ t 
du Cbrist, et da Tantre ell a 9U 
resptit de Dieu dans una mesure 
cstraordinaire, afin de poser solide- 
ment le fondement, but lequel 
rBglise de tous lea temps devait 
etre aBB\ae."^'Histoire des Ttoia 
Premiers Si6cleB,' vol. i. p. 350. 

1 " Ipsius Apostolatus nulla sno- 
oessio, Finitur enim. legatio oum 
legato, neo ad successores ipslns 
transit." 'Staple,' quoted by Hook- 
er (EccL Poi. Til § 4), -wlio 
remarta upon it, "Sueh at d 
Apostles to have any suoce sors t 
all in the office of theiiApo tl i p 
may hold that opinion with t 
tiadiotion to this of ours it th y 
mil explain ttemBelvea in d la 
ing what truly and propeclj 4p 
tleship is. In somo things y 
presbyter, in some thin ly 

hishopa, in some things th 



tha one nor the other are the 
Aposlies' Bttcceasors." 

It might -with equal truth and 
force he added that in some things 
every Christian, man is a Baccessor 
of the Apostles. The Apostles 
ordained pMsbyters, and so do 
bishops ; the Apostles preached 
Christ, and so do presbyters ; the 
Ap tl believed in Jesus, and so 
d Ch -tjan men ; hut all this has 
By thing to do with the ques- 
ti n h ther the Apostles had any 
rs in. their Apostleship. In 
ail th ^lential powers and autho- 
rity f the Apostles' office they had, 
and could have, none to succeed 
them. And the question is not 
fairly met and ai^ed by Hooker. 
Indeed, in spite of the high esti- 
mation in which Hooker has 
always been justly held, in spite of 
Lis great and admirable qunhties— 
his genius, learning, eloquence, 
and piety~a thoughtful and unpre- 
judiced man will hardly read 
through the whole of bis ' Eecle- 
f 1 Polity' (which I suspect 
y t w of our modern divinity 
t d t do), without once and 
m f cling that he is listening to 
d cate bent upon saying all 
th t be said on one side, and 
t Iw ys having the best of the 
arg xai nt, rather than a fair inves- 
t t f the truth ; and regretting 
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(liviiiely inspired teachers, legislators, and rulers in 
Christ's Cliureh and Idiigdom. They stand alone as 
men appointed and commissioned by Christ Himself, and 
not by man ; whereas all Christian ministers since their 
time, of whatsoever order or degree, have been fallible 
men, and have been appointed and commissioned by 
man, — by the authority of the particular Cliurch in 
■which they were to minister. 

The promise of our Lord, that He would be with the 
Apostles even to the end of the world, as it did not 
secure to them a continuance on earth beyond their own 
generation, so neither did it engvige or imply that others 
with a similar power and authority should succeed them. 
With faithful preachers of Christ, and sound teachers of 
His word and doctrine, and diligent pastors of His flock, 
tlieir divine Master has in aU ages been present by His 
Spirit. But no Christian ministers having received the 
commission or inspiration of the Apostles, none of them 
could inherit the apostolic offtee, nor could they indivi- 
dually or in any collective body ever possess the apos- 
tohc authority. And as no Church ministers, so neither 
the Church itself of any post-apostolic time, {in what- 
ever mode we may suppose it to have uttered a united 
voice), has ever had any apostolic or divine authority to 
which after-ages owed submission. 

The opinion that such submission is due to the Church 



anttoritntive and iiupartial judge and obtained a just verdiot ii 
summed up tta case bet^eeii cause, 
pookar and hia Purilaji opponents, 
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oi any given period, can be justified only on the supposi- 
tion that the Churcli of that period was infallible : that 
in fact our Lord was then so present with the visible 
Church, aa to miraculously exempt it from, error in the 
exercise of its legislative and administrative functions, 
in doctrine and in practice. 'But if so, is there any 
ground whatever for rejectiug the claims of infaliibihty 
such as are persistently and consistently put forward by 
the Church of Rome ? Is there any ground whatever 
for ascribing this divuie sanction to the Nicene period, 
and denying it to the modern Papacy ? For surely it is 
impossible with any show of reason or truth, to draw the 
line at any one place in the history of the Church, after 
the Apostles had been withdrawn ; and to say, before 
this the Church was divinely preseiwed from error,— 
after this it was fallible and etred. 

Nor can the nearness of the early Church to the 
Apostles' time be with any efi'ect pleaded in behalf of 
its authority. For it is not being imiT to trntii and 
wisdom that makes men true and wise. And there is 
unquestionable evidence that soon after the Apostles 
disappeared, the Church was no longer always guided 
by the spirit of truth and wisdom ; but, on the contrary, 
gradually yielded to the seductions of error,— was cor- 
rupted by its contact with Judaism, Gnosticism, and 
Heathenism, and advanced more and more along the 
downward road of superstition and formality. 

The only deference, therefore, which we owe to Church 
antiquity, as distinguished from the insj!ired authority of 
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the Apostles, is this, — that whenever good men, either 
singly or unitedly, have said or done what is right and 
good, we shoiild love to listen to them, and to tread in 
Iheir steps — to follow them as they followed Christ. 
But we must use our own judgment, guided by Serip- 
ture, reason, and espeiienee, in deciding what is right or 
wrong in their words or dee<^. 

I appeal, therefore, from the Nicene Fathers to the 
Apostles of Chiist ; from patristic literature to the New 
Testament ; from ecclesiastical autliorities and practices 
of post-apostoHo centuries to the primitive Church of the 
apostolic age. To go back to that time, and to endea- 
vour, aa far as possible, to reproduce the Church of the 
New Testament, is uiost needful for us now, if we would 
preserve a faithful and distinct aelmowledgment of 
Christian truth amongst our people. By realizing as far 
as we may the ideal of that Church in our own com- 
munity, we shall best maintain its lihei-ty and purity — 
we shall best meet the peculiai' dangers of the j 
time, and prepare for the future which is at hand.' 



' Tte following words of Prea- tempoiame. Cast dana eette voie 

•AEosi are well worthy of tte atten- qu'clle trouvera la liberty et la 

tion of Englist Churolimeii at tho saintet^ ces deux attributs e1 

present fjme : "Pour quiconque etroitement li^s et qui lui sont si 

admet la diyinitS da CliriBtiaiiiame, nfoessaires pour s'^eyer Ma han- 

TEglise de Vavemr a son type et tear de sa vocation aotueile. O'est 

BOB id^al dan"! ca grand pasa^ qui dans cette voia qu'elle accomplita 

remonta jion. pas k troia eifeules, auesi dans ea th^ologio ce progrfea, 

maia k dix-huit sifeclea ea aniSre. que tout prepare, et que tout oon- 

Le coonaitre toujour miens pour le seille, et qui ne s^ra qu'nne appro- 

reproduiretoujonraplasfidfelement, priation plus profonde de la doc- 

telle eat la t&cLe de TEglise oou- trioe apostolique 
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But in considering the constitution of the apostolic 
Church of the New Testament, it will be necessary to 
remark with as much precision as we can, and to bear in 
mind, throughout our investigations, the following dis- 
tinctions : — 

1. What, according to the apostolic record, is necessary 
and of perpetual obligation in the Ohurcli. 

2. What is non-esseniial and discretionary, being allow- 
able and under certain circumstances the best, but not 
necessary or at all times right or desirable. 

3. What is exduded, and expressly or virtually for- 
bidden, as unsuitable to the Ciiiistian dispensation, or 
inconsistent with its essential character and design. 

From ^& first and the last of tliese expressions of the 
apostolic judgment no Church ought ever to deviate. 
It is the duty and the wisdom of all Chiistian commu- 
nities carefully to retain, and to embody in their eccle- 
siastical regulations, whatever the inspired teachers and 
rulera of the original Church regarded as essential; 
and with equal care to avoid in practice, and to exclude 
from their ordinances and polity, H'hatever is shown on 
the same authority to be alien to the Gospel principles 
or plan. On the other h'ind ill non-essential things, 
which in the New Testamtnt are not commanded or for- 



Puisse-t-elle y renssir denos. jours apo&tola^iic Eien ne lai est plus 

moius jiiiparfaitement qno jar la npce'isiire pour las luttes solen- 

pa,sGri,etreiiK)nter dans son dogme ncUes pi rattenaent."— 'Histoico 

comme dans son organisation par dcs Tioia Premiers Sifeelea,' — Pre- 

delh toutes les obaourit^s et toutrs face 
les entraveslmmainesjuBqu ftuQfpe 
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bidden, or for which no obligatory form or mode has 
been prescribed, even where in' some form or mode they 
must have a place, and must have had a place, in the 
practical life of every Ohurch,— all these are left to 
the discretion and judgment of each Christian commu- 
nity. Every such community is fully authorized to 
retain, change, or discontinue any ordinance or practice 
of this nature. It is wise and good for non-essentials to 
be always distinguished from things of perpetual obliga- 
tion, and to be altered when changes, or time, or circam- 
stance require such change of ministration. It is wise 
and good for every Ohurch from time to time to revise 
its formularies, and to consider with all gravity, but with 
all Christian freedom, whether any such alterations be 
required or no. It is very unwise, unapostohc, and un- 
christian to bind fast what the Apostles left unbound, 
and for one Church to condemn another for differences of 
Judgment in such questions. It is very unwise and hos- 
tile to the best interests of a Church to regard its regula- 
tions, its liturgy, or its other formularies, as fixed for 
ever, and virtually unalterable, as if they were the em- 
bodiment of a divine inspiration or of an express com- 
mandment, and so to refuse ail change, until at last \vhat 
was a harmless practice becomes a hurtful superstition, 
or what was once beUeved to be a bond of union and 
sti'ength becomes. a source of division, weakness, or dis- 
ruption. It is a valuable remark of Richard Hooker 
that, " The superstition that riseth voluntarily and by 
degrees which are hardly discerued, mingling itself with 
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the rites even of very divine service done to the on y 
true God, must be considered of as a creeping and 
encroaching evil — an evilthe first beginnings whereof are 
commonly harmless, so that it proveth only then to be 
an evil, when some farther accident doth grow unto it, 
or itself come unto further growth . . . This might be ex- 
empUfied even by heaps of rites and customs, now super- 
stitions in the greatest part of the Ohristiau world, which 
in their first original beginnings, when the strength of vir- 
tuous, devout, or charitable affection bloomed thorn, no 
man could justly have condemned as evil." (Eecl. Pol. v. 3.) 
Furthermore, in endeavouring to arrive at just con- 
clusions respecting the mind and will of the Apostles on 
aU such questions, it will be necessary to observe not 
only what tliey commanded, practised, or allowed, but 
also whether these commands and j)ractice8 were of 
lasting obHgation, or were only of a temporary or non- 
essential character. And it will be necessary also to 
notice some things not commanded or practised in the 
Apostolic Ohureh^the Omissions in the New Testa- 
ment." Such omissions always prove as much as this— - 
that the matter in question was left to the discretion of 
future Churches to adopt or to decline it ; but there are 
eases in which they lead us much further than this, 
and warrant — ^nay, enforce — the conclusion that what 
is omitted is in effect forbidden. 



' See ' Essays on the Omissions tions of them quoted in his 'King- 
in tlie New Testament,' by Arch- dom of Gtrist Delineated.' 
bishop Whate^, especially por- 
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This negative argument from the omissions of Holy 
Writ may doubtless be rashly and illegitimately used, as 
it was most notably by tbe Puritans in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century ; but it oi^ht not on that account to 
be neglected. For although many truths may be rightly 
believed) many actions in life be justly done, and many 
lites and practices in the Church be wisely adopted, 
■without their being expressly sanctioned, or even men- 
tioned, in Holy Scripture, yet in all questions of which 
■we kno^w nothing except by divine revelation, or by 
the express direction of Christ or Hia Apostles, the 
negative argument is conclusive ; and the omissions of 
the New Testament are in all such cases equivalent 
to authoritative prohibitions. 

I desire to bear in mind these considerations, as general 
principles of thought and argument, in all that I may 
have to say about the apostolic administration of the 
Church, and its bearing upon the limes and questions of 
our own day. And as it is desirable in so ivide a field, 
and one admitting of such various aspects, to select 
certain prominent points of view, and by dwelling on 
them to make our invest^ation as systematic and con- 
nected as we may, I purpose to consider the whole sub- 
ject under the following heads, each of which will be 
comprised in a separate lecture. 

The First Organization of the Church, with the officei's 
who ministered in it. 

The Origin of the Form of the Church Ministry, -with 
a further consideration of its nature and functions. 
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The Laity, or Cliuroli body at large, ■witli their position 
and duties. 

The Places of Christian Worship, and the manner in 
which the public devotions were conducted. 

The Sacrament of Baptism. 

The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
And lastly— 

A re-view of the whole subject, with special reference 
to the application of it to our own time and Church. 
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THE FIEST OBGAMZATION OF THE 
OHUROH, 
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THE FIRST ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CHURCH. 



OK the -very day that the Apostles received their 
fall power from on high, and the divine seal and 
sanction was affixed to tiieir authority, they began to 
oi^anize the Christian Church. The three thousand 
converts of the Day of Pentecost, without reckoning 
those who were daily added to them, must at once have 
required some system of administration ; some regula- 
tions for their orderly guidance as the professed dis- 
ciples of Christ ; some provision for their instruction in 
Christian doctrine and practice ; some arraugements for 
their meeting together as a united body, and for their 
common worship as a rehgious community. We could 
have had no reasonable doubt that these wants were 
supplied wifchout delay, even if the sacred historian had 
not given us, as he has done in immediate connection 
with the first ingathering of disciples into the Church, a 
(37) 
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detailed, though very brief, aceoimt of their public or 
sociiil religious Hfe. 

But the moment that we look at the Apostles as the 
organizers and legislators of the primitive Church, and 
eiiqiiire how they exercised these iniportaut ofBees, 
we are met at once by a very remarkable circum- 
stiince, presenting us with a striking characteristic of 
the Christian dispensation in the form which it was 
fo assume as a new rel^ion ; and with an equally 
striking contrast to the divinely constituted form of 
the elder dispensation, which was now to be super- 
seded and pass away. The Jewish Church, as instituted 
and settled by the Mosaic Law, exhibited from the first 
an elaborate code of ordinances and regulations, pre- 
scribed by divine authority even in their minute details. 
Their priesthood was not only expressly appointed by 
a divine selection, but aiTanged for all tlieir future 
generations in a course from which no man was to 
presume to deviate. The modes in which their highest 
religious worship was to be conducted were marked 
out with an unalterable precision. Their whole ritual 
with all its ceremonies was given to them for their 
invariable use, without an authority being vested any- 
where in their Church to change or interfere with it. 
And all these ordinances and statutes were at once 
recorded in a written document, that they might be 
preserved in their integrity to guide and bind succeeding 
ages. 

But the Apostles, habituated as they were to a reh- 
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gion thus formed and ordered, adopted no such plan 
in the institiition of the Christian Church. They issued 
no such orders for regulating the form of Christ's reli- 
gion. There is no Leviticus in the New Testament. 
There are no " ApostoHc constitutions "' irwfy so named. 
In all that relates to the outward life and polity of the 
Cliiircli the Apostles did not begin with promulgating 
a code of laws, and then shape the new community 
into a conformity with them. Still less did they record 
a series of fixed rules for the Church Government or 
ceremonial of future times. On the contrary, they began 
ivith the formation of Christian communities ; necessarily 
giving them such directions as each case immediately 
required, but enforcing, as of general or permanent ob- 
ligation, only a few principles or obvious truths, which 
admitted of great variety in their practical appKcation ; 
and leaving each community to exercise a large amount 
of independent discretion, and to develope its organiza- 
tion from within itself, if any further development should 
be needful. And they showed themselves throughout 
tl eir -whok course on eaith much more solicitous to 
1 ul ate inl cl eiish sound doctrine among Christian 
men than to enjcii a jibcise ritual; more concerned to 
m'Uiitam a u am nity of kindly feeling and mutual 



The BO cftlle 1 Con^t tat ones tury, soicie of which are very good, 

Ap-stoh ce are 1 compilat on of and might with advantaga bo 

eccles fist oal fo mulanea ttiid regu adopted by out own Ohnrch ; bat 

1 t oni 1 V r s dates from the none of tliem are of apostolio 

■se ond ia the fourth or fifth *n origin or authority. 
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forbearance, than to require a unifonnity of opinion in 
non-essentials, or of observance in outward forms. 

This remarkable feature in tlie original constitution of 
the Church ought never to have been, as it often has 
been, overlooked or disregarded by later times, exhibit- 
ing, as it does, the liberty, the duty, and the responsUdliiy, 
wliich Chrisiian societies should recognise in dealing 
with ecclesiastical questions; remembering that every 
particular Church in its present viaible development is 
a human institution, formed and continued by man's 
authority aiid laws, and by man's authority and laws 
to be, when necessary, altered and reformed.^ 

It is very desirable, however, to know and mark what 
the Apostles ordered or sanctioned in the Church of their 
own time ; because whatever they appointed (whether 
designed to be perpetual or not) we may be confident 
was the very best for the time then being, and for the 



' Grave and kmentable errors may embraae a portion of this 
and misohiefs have arisen, and divine element, so fer as it is faith- 
must arise, from men's confound- ful to Christ and Christian truth — 
ing together, sometimes nncon- is, nevertheless, in its special 
sciously, what is divine and what form, and in all the individualities 
ia human, in their conception of of its regulations and ohservanceB, a 
a Church — a confusion wMoh work of men. "All tha Church's 
tends most effectually to aggravate constitutions," it is well observed 
abuses, and to prevent their re- byHooker, " are of tha nature of a 
movaL ' human law " (EccL Pol. iii. 9), 

It may be well maintained that savouring therefore of mac'simper- 

" The Church " is a divine insUtu- fection; hia wisdom, or folly;hi8 

tion, in aooordanoe with the will perceptionof truthorentanglement 

andoommandofCIiristi andupheld in error; his passion, pride, and 

by His power and pronmes ; but perversity, it may be, aa well as 

each particular Church, whether his sound judgment, piety, and 

national or otherwise — however it discretion. 
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circumstances of those days and people. And just so 
far as the present time and the circumstances in which 
we are placed resemble them — to the same extent wo 
may be equally confident that the apostolic form and 
order are the very best for us. And so far as there are 
wants in the Church which belong to every tim& and 
people, so far the manner in which these wants were 
met by apostolic injunctions is the best for the Church 
in every age. 

And even where our position differs from that of the 
primitive Church, and needs a different mode of treat- 
ment the more effectually to encounter new difficulties 
and forms of evil, and to bring old Oliristian truths to 
bear with renewed force upon modern life and manners, 
a consideration of what the Apostles ordered, or did 
not order, — of their way of dealing with their own times 
and difBculties, or their eUenee respecting the course 
which they pursued, — may greatly assist us, either by 
the analogies of eases which differ, or by way of sug- 
gestion, caution, and warning, or even by showing ua 
that our hberty in Christ is not restrained from meeting 
new requirements with new forms of Christian policy, 
and from regulating Church practices in accordance with 
the speeiaHties of our own age. Moreover, as the Church 
is now the Church of history as well as of revelation, 
linked with the past centuries, and inheriting portions 
of their tradition, it can never be unprofitable to go back 
further still to the original source of all Christian truth, 
and to see whether even long- cherished and i 
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usages are conforijied as much as they might be to the 
example of apostolic authority. 

A knowledge then of the mind and judgment of the 
Apostles, in matters of Church order and associated life, 
must be gained by considering what the New Testa- 
ment has recorded respecting the prescribed or per- 
mitted practice of the apostolic Church. And a con- 
sideration of the Christian ministry of that time will 
serve aa a starting point in our enquiry to give us some 
insight into the general character of the ecclesiastical 
body and its common action as a Church. 

Now leaving out of view the apostohc office, which 
stands alone and separate from every other, the Christian 
ministry appears in the New Testament in two distinct 
forms. One of these had, at any rate, in some places, 
an earlier existence than the other, though both for a 
while stood as it were side by side, and acted contem- 
poraneously together, until the former gradually dis- 
appeared, leaving the other still in force to become a 
permanent institution in the Church. 

These two forms of the Christian ministry may be 
called " the Ministry of Gifts," and " the Ministry of 
Orders." 

The Ministry of Gifts comes first. It belonged to 
apostolic times alone, when preternatural or spiritual 
gifts, XapiG/iara, usually by imposition of the Apostles' 
hands, were abundantly shed abroad in the Church. 

In the earliest part of this period it wa^ exercised the 
most extensively, and probably in some places exclu- 
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sively, before the ministry of t!ie other form was suffi- 
ciently matured. 

Some of the spiritual gifts tlien bestowed were spe- 
cially adapted for congregation id use, and the edification 
of religious assemblies. The gift of a spirit and utter- 
ance of prayer, the gifts of the '■ word of wisdom " and 
the " word of knowledge," the gift of prophecy, i.e., not 
of /ore-teiling future events, but /orf/i-teUing solemn 
truths — explaining and enforcing with fervid words the 
lessons of Scripture, and Christian doctrino practically 
applied — seem to have been bestowed for the express 
purpose of supplyii^ what must have been a pressing 
want — sound instruction, impressive exhortation, and 
fervent but enlightened prayers — in the newly gathered 
Christian congregations. 

It is evident from the circumstances mentioned by St. 
Paul in connection with the Church at Corinth (1 Cor, 
xi.-siv.) tha.t the pubhe worship there was not conducted 
by one or two ministers expressly chosen and appointed 
to the office; but any one, who possessed a spiritual 
gift available for general edification, was permitted 
either to pray or prophesy ; to address words of exhorta- 
tion, instruction 01 encouragement; to lead the devo- 
tional singinf, with psalms 01 hymns of his own selec- 
tion ; to speaic in a foreign language,' if either he himself 

= The dJfE.nulties coDnectP \ -mth ed owmg probably to tte want of 

Eorae of St. Pauls lemirks a o t fuller ontemporary inforioatioii. 

the ' ' gift of tong its m 1 C or Thoao towever, who would repre- 

siy. have nevei as far as I am sentthese "tongues" tohavebeen, 

aware, been Batasfiictorilv explain not foreign lai^uages, but eeatalac 
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or some one else interpreted his words ; and in short to 
exercise his peculiar gifts with the full sanction of 
apostolic authority, and without any other restraint 
than a conformity to such wholesome general admoni- 
tions as, " Let all things be done tmto edifying," " Let 
all things bo done decently and in order." 

This picture of the mo(3e of conducting public worship 
at Corinth comes before us only incidentally, and is 
given as in consequence of certain disorders in that 
Church, which St. Paul found it necessary to reprove. 
But we can have no reasonable doubt that a similar 
mode prevailed in other Churches of the time ; seeing' 
that the same spiritual gifts were very widely diffosed) 
and there is no intimation in St. Paul's words that the 
custom of the Corinthians was at all confined to tli&ra. 

The ministrations of this nature were of great ad- 



sad almost meoherent atterauces, them speai in our tongues," 

seem to reyeise the order of Bound yuszs'pai? yXii6S0aii ; where 

interpretation, and to explain, away yXai66a and SidXsKroi are used 

what is clear and plain by that as Bjnonjmous, and must mean a 

which is obscure. The account of real and distinct language. And 

these "tongues" in Acts ii. makes even in 1 Cor. xiL 10, "diYerskinda 

it evident Hiat they were foreign of tongues," yevT; yXoo66i^v, 

languages, quite intell^ible to the intimates the same thing, although 

natiTes of their respeetive conn- there is no word for "divers" in 

tries. In this chaptCT they ace not the original; for yivT) mustim- 

eaUed simply "tongues," yXaia- ply an orderly diversity— different 

ddSjhut ■^othertongues,"^re>ai5 kinds. It surely cannot be right 

yXaa&iiaii, i. e. different languages, to sot aside this positive evidence, 

different iroya what thoy uBuoJIy because there is something in St. 

spoke. Those who heard them re- Paul's brief allusions to the Corin- 

marked, "Wo hear evety man fhiangifta which we cannot '■learly 

in our own tongue," rp. iSitf understand. 
Staksftroii ; and, "We do hear 
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vantage to the infant Ohnrch. For, althot^h at Jeru- 
salem, while the Apostles were all there, a large number 
of congregations might have been supplied with the 
very best ministerial services at the hands of the twelve, 
and other experienced disciples of Christ ; yet, as soon 
as Churches began to be multipled in other and more 
distant places, it would often have been difficult to find 
competent and trustworthy men to lead their public 
devotions, if this providential supply of spiritually-gifted 
persons had not been given to the Church. 

The possessors of these spiritual gifts were not, as far 
as we are infoiTaed, ordained or specially appointed to 
their office by any ceremony ; and hence their functions 
have been sometimes represented as merely one phase 
of the operation of that universal priesthood .which 
belongs to all Christians ; or as the absence of all 
ministry iu those times, when, aa it is alleged, "all 
Christians were allowed, before the Church was fully 
settled, to preach, baptize, and expound the Scriptures 
in the Church." But that this was really an acknow- 
ledged and authorized ministry attached to the pos- 
sessors of such gifta, and exercised because o£ this 
possession, and not merely a Kberty indulged in from 
the absence of aU inile, appears still more plainly from its 
not being confined to edifying ministrations in social 
worship, but extended to other spheres of labour also. 
For among the possessors of spiritual gifts are enu- 
merated not only such as those already named, but 
also " Teachers, helps, and governments, evangelists and 
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pastors," ivlio are expressly declared {Eph. iv. 12) to be 
" for the work of tlie ministrj ;" and all of whom eould 
find employment for their gifte only in addressing them- 
selves to the general life of Church-members, or in 
endeavouring to bring in fresh accessions to the flock, 
and thus exercising just such a superintendence or 
influence over Christian communities, as we commonly 
include in the idea of a well-ordered parish under clerical 
supei-vision among ourselves.' 

A due consideration of this " Ministry of Gifts " in the 
earliest days of Christianity, — " those times of high and 
sanctified spiritual freedom "■ — ^both shows and justifies 
the custom of the public ministration of women at that 
time in the Church. The very ground and title of this 
ministry being tlie acknowledged possession of some 
spiritiial gift — and such gifts being bestowed on women 
as well as men — the former as well as the latter were 
allowed to use them in the Christian assemblies. This 
seems to me quite evident from St. Paul's words in 
1 Cor. si. 5, where he strongly condemns the practice 
of women "praying or prophesying" iviili the head un- 
veiled, without expressing the least objection to this 



1 It does not 611 within tte scope different ;[a/)i'tfM art* in their vari- 

of these Lectures to dwell upon the ous fomiH, and in ttieii ptobfJjle 

special nature and uses of tte relations to the more permanent 

different spiritnal gifts, the feet Ministry of Orders, may be found 

only that thej formed the basis and in the works of Neander, partiou- 

Bupplied tte materials of the eaili- larly in his ' History of the Planf- 

est Christian ministry being snfB.- ing nnd Training of the Christian 

cient for our present purpose. A Church by the Apostles.' 
lull and loamed disnussion of theae 
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public minis (■.ration on their part, but only finding fault 
with wliat was considered an unseemly atbire for women 
tiius pubKcly Gni];agtid. 

The injunction contained in this same Epistle (1 Cor. 
xiv. 34), " Let your women keep silence in the Chuvches, 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak," refers, as the 
context shows, not to prophesying or praying in the con- 
gregation, but to making remarks, and asking questions 
about the words of others. The directions given to 
Timothy at a later period {1 Tim. ii. 11, 12), and for- 
bidding " a woman to teach or to usurp authority oyer 
the man," seem also to have no reference to spiritual 
gifts, and therefore to be no contradiction to what had 
been before allowed. 

This " Ministry of Gifts" was, from its very nature, only 
for a time. It was liable to obvious abuses ; and it did 
not contain the elements of order and sobriety in suffi- 
cient strength to make it suitable for a permanent insti- 
tution. The gifts moreover not being conferred by any 
hands but those of Apostles, the ministrations which 
depended on them must have gradually passed away. 
And long before they disappeared, the other form of 
the Christian ministry was introduced and extended 
generally thi-oughout the Church. As this became more 
and more fully established, it was not unnatural that the 
" Ministry of Gifts " — once the gloiy, and, it may be 
said, the j>n'rfe, of Christiim congregations — should suffer 
some disparagement, and possibly should at times be 
regarded as an iiTegularity, or an interference with esta- 
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blislied order. And I think there are traces of this to 
be found in the New Testament, The warnings given 
by St. Paul (1 Thess, v. 19), "Quench not the spirit," 
and " Despise not prophesyings," probably point to this 
tendency, and express the Apostle's desire that the 
possessors of such gifts might still be allowed to use 
tiiem for the benefit of their several Churches, and receive 
a becoming attention from their hearers. 

The attempts of some Christian sects and associations 
of a recent date to re-establish this ancient form as their 
ordinary and only ministry, seem to show that they had 
forgotten the proverbial hopelessness and uselessness of 
reviving the obsolete practices of a bygone age not 
founded on any abiding and living principle ; and that 
fchey ignored the fact, that what made these ministra- 
tions necessary, possible, and right, in the infant Church, 
is no longer in existence now. At the same time, since 
natural gifts in an extraordinary degree, and of a kind 
most available for extensive good, are sometimes found 
even now in Christian men and women, it would seem 
that Churches might still advantageously imitate the 
example of the apostolic age, by employing such powers 
to supplement, though not supplant, their more regular 
ministrations. 

The " Ministry o£ Orders," which gradually superseded 
the more free and unrestricted form of Church adminis- 
tration, waa exorcised by men especially selected for this 
purpose, and ordFiined, or solemnly appointed by ecclesi- 
astical authority, to minister in their respective congrega- 
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tions. This minisfcry may possibly in some localities, 
as ab tTerusalem, have been contemporaiy ■with the 
earliest labours of the Apostles ; in other places it was 
iijtrodiiced, or at any rate brought into full oporation, 
at a later date. But, if we may judge from recorded 
instances of St. Paul's practice, the Apostles ordained 
" Elders " in the Ohiirches which they founded, as soon 
as intelligent aud suitable men could be found for tbjs 
purpose;' and long before the end of the apostoHc 

1 The BOOOTint of tJie apoatolioal their gross idolatry, must, hnmanly 

J iinipy of Paul and Birmbas m speakmg, have been very great, not 

i. ts sill siY throws iome l^ht to say insuperable. St. Paul cau- 

upun this subje f Ak they passed tious Timothy against ordaining 

ihr ugh the diflerent towns on a novice ;" and, in modem mis- 

thtirnay fhey gathered t')gether sions it is found neeessaiy to prove 

many converts /(aSi/rst odiT^S converts from heathenism for a 

ih-avoi S, on whom doubtless as lon^ time before any of them can 

in other cises they conferred be safelyadmitted as candidates for 

s\ inf lal £,ift^ which were at ordinai on. There was, however, 

once aiailable for the edifloatioa at that period, in many of the 

of the ne-sly formed s cieties towns throughout the Eoman e*i- 

But when Piul and Barnabas piro a class of men, prepared by 

Tj^ited these towns again on their divjno providence, and better fitted 

rttwm towards Antio h besides than all others for supplying this 

encouragmg the disciples 1 y ex need of the Gentile Churches, 

hortaiions to o ntmue m the Educated and thinking men 

tuith they ordamed them elders among the Greeks and Komans had 

for each Church jr congregit on, fors^me time felt the hollowness 

X^ipoTOVT/dayreS avroii xpeS and w rthlessncas of their old 

piTtpovi war' txHKr/Sia^ , to rehgons; and the dispersion of the 

^hh m the general chaa^e of each Jews in "every nation under heav- 

commumty was committed en with the Greek translation of 

The diflicultv of finding men fit the r Scriptures, had brought to 

J r the ol Jamed mini t y imon^ the conviction of such men that 

b diesof Christians recently gath theiewaaahigherand purer know- 

ered from Gentile popnlations, and ledge of God to be obtained, than 

only just reclaimed from the debas- was afforded by their own poetical 

ing principles and practices of but effete mythology. Hence many 

4 
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age, the " Ministry of Orders "had become a generally re- 

of ikem renounced poly theiBm and ipo^ovjitvoi t6v Quiv. Inverse 
idolatry ; and, altliougli thej did 43 of tie same ohap. suoh persona 
not. become Jews, tlxey actnow- are termed "religious proselytes," 
ledged and worshipped tte one 6efi6)ievm Ttpoe-r/XvToi, i. e. pro- 
true God, joined in tie servjoes at selytes, as fiir as their jnoi-shippaig 
the Jewish synftgogne, and were was oonoerned, though stiU oallad 
comrnonly regarded by the Jews GentilesintiieprecedingverBe. So 
witha friendly feeling, though they also tie "honourabla women" of 
were still to tie Jewish mind essen- this olass, whom the Jews stirred up 
IJaUy Gentiles, iiad Jews wonld not against P 1 d Bam b 5 
enter their houses or eat with tliem, 6e/3o/iE iy m 5(X 

These intelligent and eainest re- Nows hm w uallyth 
ligionists are often mentioned in who m t d ly d i tily 
the Acts of the Apostles— Comehus, welcomed th G p 1 d t m 
tie Komaa " officer and gentle- which th Ap ti p 1 mi d 
man, ' ' and the first Gentile Cliris- They ha 1 th Jjgi k wl dg 
tian, being an eminent example of of Jewt. th t th nr na w 
tie class. Tiey have been some- minded f m hty d p e- 
times called "proselytes of the jndioes th yw ft m f 
gate," to distinguish the 
the Gentiles who became Jews, and proof of th 
were called "proselytes of righ- 
teousness. " In the Aols tiey are 
dlsignated by Tarious names, sig- 
nificafive of tieir religious posi- 
tion. Thus Cornelius {Acts s.) is 
saidtohavebeenfviSe/fTj!, not "de- 
vout," asinourEi^(Usi Bible, but, -m uldfind m who might almost 
as the word literally means, ' ' wor- mm d t ly b ntrusted with the 
shippii^ar^ht," and ipo^oiV^''o5 m nist nal h rge of Chr»tian 
Tov Ssdv, "fearing tie [true] ngr gat n And ^ith this agree 
God," Hence a mixed congrega- ti w d f Clement, when ie 
tion of Jews and these religions wnt t th G-rinthians that the 
Gentilesat Anfiooh, in Pisidia, was Ap tl pp mted their first con- 
addressed by St. Faalas, "Men of verts to be "bishopsand deacons" : 
Israel, and ye that fear God," oi Hard jioipoiS nai iroAsiS hij(>v6- 
•po^ovfiEyoi zdv &e6v (Acts xiii. Oof r^!, ?ea6i6ravoy rdi aaap- 
10) ; and again, in verse 26, "Men jj^aS avrdSv, SoKi/iddayrsi rra 
andbcetbren, children of tie stock rcvev//art, sH kntiiHoxovi xai 
of Abraham, and whoso ever among SiaKoyovi t£v fisXXnrrnav 
you ffloroth God," oi iy v^iYy mersvEtv. — '.Clem, ad Cor.' §42. 
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ceived and ordinary institution throughout the Churches. 
And, as doubtless many of those who were thus foiinally 
ordained were also possessors of spiritual gifts, the eax- 
lier ministrations, which these gifts supplied, miist 
commonly have passed into the later form without djilU 
culty or any painful change, until at last they were 
quietly merged in its permanent establisiimeni. 

In the mean time, while both these forms of the 
ministry were in operation together, those who had 
gifts of " teaching," and of " prophecy," and other 
xapisiiKta. of a similar nature were subject to the general 
superintendence and control of the ordained officers, 
who always acted as rulers or OYerseers — laiSKoitoi — of 
the Christian communities, whether they themselyes 
took a prominent part or not in the instructions, prayers, 
and other services of their religious assemblies. And, 
as might be expected, several different phases of the 
worMng of this double system might be seen in different 
Churches, and at different times, during tlie period em- 
braced by the New Testament, and before the final 
disappearance of the "Ministry of Gifts" as a distinct 
ordinance in the Church.' 



' Different phases of the double to them, they do not seem to have 

ministry ; made any attempt to prevent or re- 

1. In the Coiinthinn Churoli tte strain even, the gravest disorders. 

;(apia/(ara are seen m full opera- St. Paul, indeed (1 Cor. ivi, 15), 

tion, and it may apiHcctitly be speaks of the house of Stephimas 

said, in Tinoontrolled exercise. If as having "addicted themselves to 

there wore piesbytcrs id authority the mioistry of the Saints," and 

among the Chrii-tjans at Corinth, beseeches the brethren, " Submit 

SvheuSt Paulwiotehi&flrstepistle yourselves unto such, and to evety 
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It is one of tlie marked and significative < 
the New Testament, tliat no account is given of the first 
appointment of ordained men to minister in Churcli 
of&ces. But after a time the two orders o£ Presbyters 
{■!tf,£6pvt£pi>i), and Deacons {eidx-ovoi), appear as well- 
known titles ; and in the later books of the New Testa- 



one that helpethwHh us, and la- '«'^'> also "laboured in the work 

boureth." ButtheexpresslonBliere ^"^ dootrino," tie duties of the 

used are peonliftT ; aii Sianoviav former class being supplemented, 

roiS d^ioti itct^av iavrovi, ^'^ '"^ "^"y well oonclude, by men 

" they appointed, or sat, thmnselvis who had xo-piS/iatoi for teaching 

t« minister"— words which do not ""^ exhortation, 

necessarily imply aajthing mote 4- Timothy, howerer, at Ephesus, 

than a devoted eseroise of some i^ud Titus iu Crete, are directed, 

Xapid/iaza for the general good, in choosing presbyters for the fu- 

If they were ordained presbyters, ture, to tako earo that they he 

their authority was here at the "apt to teach;" the time being 

weakest. ''ow come when it was desirahlo 

2. In ThesBalonica, at a rather tbat the "Ministry of Orders" 
earlier date, both forma may be should be carried. out in ita com- 
traoed (1 Thesa. v. 12, and 19, 20) ; plefconess. 

but the possessors of spiritual gifts "At this later period, when the 

seem to have been losing their pure Gospel had to combat with 

influence more rapidly than St. manifold errors which threatened 

Paul thought desurable. to corrupt it— as was especially the 

3. In Ephesus, at the time re- case during the latter portion of St 
ferredtoinActsxx.,aunitcdbody, Paul's ministry — at this critical 
or council, of presbyters had the period, it was thoiight necessary to 
complete chai^ of the Church, unite more closely the offi-Oea of 
and no others are alluded to by Si. teachers and overseers, and with 
Paul in his solemn address h) them that view to take oaro that overseers 
as the overseers, esidxoitoi, of the (iff/iSKOjrot) should be appointed, 
flock. Yet there must have been who should be able by their public 
men there with spiritual gifts ; and instructions to protect the Church 
several years later than this (ITim. from the infection of &ise doctrine, 
V. 17), there is a notice of presby- to establish othersin parity of faith, 
tera at Ephesus "fiiiortded well," and to convince the gainsayers." 
or ««AfJS TtpoeGrisTEi TtpedftV' — Neander, 'The Planting of the 
Tupot, as distinguished from those Christian Church,' Bk. iii. 5, 
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ment their functions are alluded to as already familiar iu 
the Ciiurcli. 

The first occasion on ■which Christian Elders, or 
Presbytei^, are mentioned is in Acts xi, 30, when the 
collection made for the relief of the Christians in Judea, 
against the predicted famide, was " sent to the elders 
by the hands of Bai-nabas and Saul." Not long after 
this the sanie Paul and Barnabas, on their first apostolic 
journey in Asia Minor, are recorded to have ordained 
presbyters in the different Churches which they esta- 
blished in those countries ; and the oflee is frequently 
referred to in other parts of the New Testament. 
- The first mention of deacons by name as a distinct 
order in the ministry is found in St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Philippians ; and the title only occurs again in the 
same Apostle's Pastoral injunctions in his first Epistle to 
Timothy. That the order of deacons is so seldom ex- 
pressly named is perhaps owing to the circumstance 
that the title of Presbyter, or Elder, ia sometimes used 
as a general appellation for Church officers, including 
the inferior order of deacons, as it sometimes did the 
higher office of tlie Apostles. Thus St. Paul gives direc- 
tions to Timothy for ordaining presbyters and deacons, 
while in his similar directions to Titus he names pres- 
byters only. 

Wbether deacons are alluded to at a mucli earher 
period, is a question which cannot be decided with any- 
positive certainty. The seven, who were selected to 
superintend the daily ministration of the tables spread 
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for the poorer Christiaiis, were generally looked upon as 
deacous by the early post-apostolic Church, which cou- 
sidered their appointment as the first institution of the 
diaconate. And from the number of those who were 
appointed on this occasion, some Churches — for example, 
the Church of Home in the third century — confined them- 
selves to seven deacons ; and when a larger number 
was required the later office of Snb-deacon supplied 
the want. And the council of Neo-Ctesarea (a.d. 315) 
affirmed that this number ought to be always maintaiued, 
even if the Church was very lai^e, on the ground that it 
had been so ordered in the history of their institution.' 

But it must be observed that these seven officers are 
never called deacons in the New Testament ; that they 
were selected entirely from the Hellenistic Jews, to look 
after the interest of that body, in consequence of some 
alleged neglect ; and that, if they are to be regarded as 
deacons, it must be concluded that Hebrew deacons 
had been appointed before. 

It is very probable that " the young men " who buried 
Ananias and Sapphira, held the office of deacon, 
although they are not designated by this name. They 
appear, at any rate, in an official character, and when 
first mentioned they are called oi vsdrepot,^ the word 



' AiiXKovot hitrix ^ipsiXovSiv were^iii«oj'oi;aadtlietTvoordorB 

sivai TCOLTii vdv xavova, nav ofminiBtersmstitutedby tiia Apoa- 

adrv fisydX}/ sItj ^ itoAiS' ties seem to have been at first, dis- 

5tc!(5ejji5}7 Si and TTJi/SifiXov tinguislied as Aidnovoi Ttps6- 

rcflc ir/jtt^ccaj'.— 'Conc.Neo.CiCB.' ^vrepoi, and Jidnovoi rsdre- 

Can. 15. pot, ths elder and the ijo\mger 

' All ofEoers in the eaily Chnroh miniBtera. Than, nfter a time, the 
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apparently used for deacons by St, Peter in 1 Pet. v. 5, 
and by St. Paul in 1 Tim. v. 1. If this be so, it will 
caiTy back tlie institution of the diiiconate to the very 
earliest times. 

The duties which belonged to these ministerial offices 
are nowhere formally laid down in the New Testament ; 
but in the case of the presbyters in particular they may 
be gathered in some detail from the scattered notices 
which here and there occur. 

As men appointed by the Apostles under divine 
direction, and holding a sacred office approved by the 
divine Head of the Church, they were charged, " to feed 
the flock over which the Holy Ghost had made them 
overseers " Hence it was their duty to exercise a general 
superintendence in religious things over the body of 
Christians amongst whom they ministered, and whom 
tlieywere to tend after the similitude of a shepherd's 
care. In this their pastoral office therefore, they had an 
authority given to them — not as lords or masters of their 
respective congregations,' but as those who were to be 

superior order wore oaUod by their seers," no higher terms are used in 

specific Dame, ap^6fivrEpoi, pres- fte apostolic writingB, [than itpiii- 

oyters, while the inferior order iJra'/iSi'Oi and -^yovp-Evoi ^ and 

Kept the generic term, Ai xxoyoi, preshjters are expressly forbidden 

deacons, to bo Kara'cvpiEVOvrei z^r 

' The words used in the New x\r/pa)v (1 Pet v. 3). The word 

Testament to describe the position ^vo(/(fr'oi is employed in the 

and authority of Gbiifitjiui pres tame m'umer by Clement, in his 

bjteis are very Bignificative and Epistle to the Cotinthiana ; and 

contrast strongly with the ttleaand Justin Martyr m the middle of the 

aBsumptions of the clerical offline second century has no h%her title 

even in the third centnry Beaidea than o tpof.6zi^i for the chiel 

iaiSHoXoi, bishops i. e oyer mmister m his Church. 
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tlieir guides and leaders, their pattern and example ; and. 
who, without interfering with the Christian liberty of ail 
Church-members, were by tlieir position and influence to 
prevent that liberty from degenerating into disorder, 
and preserve, as much as possible, among the faithful, a 
godly unanimity in ci-eed and life. They were, there- 
fore, themselves to hold fast, and to admonish all others 
to hold fast, the divine truths of their religion ; — to warn 
or rebuke the unruly — to support the weak — to bring back 
the wandei-ing— to build up the f aitliful— and to animate 
and encourage all in godliness of living, Duiing the 
time that the " Ministry of Gifts " continued in operation, 
the presbyters did not necessarily take the lead in the 
public prayers and praises of Christian worshippers, or 
in the public instruction of the people by those exposi- 
tory addresses and practical exhortations which were 
comprised under the name of prophesying, and were the 
originals of our modem sermons. 

These duties might be performed by those who, with- 
out ordination, had the " gifts " which were suitable for 
such ministrations ; though, doubtless, it was within the 
pro^^nce of the presbyter to see to the orderly perform- 
ance of the whole sei'vice, and to make regulations to 
this effect. Hence some presbyters might "mle well," 
though they did not " labour in the word and doctrine," ' 

I "Let the elflcTS that rule well one test, some Churches have built 

be counted wortby of double honor, their favourite institution of " ioy- 

espeoially they who labour in the elders," or "ruling elders," as dis- 

Word and doctrine," 1 Tim. T. 17. tinot from the ordained presbyters. 

On the supposed authority of this who were to teach and preach. But 
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But as the " Ministry of Orders " gradualJy prevailed 
ovei the eaihei s}stem, it more and more devolved on 
the piesbyfcers to undertake the duties of religious 
teaohuig, of conducting the devotions of the people, 
this la claiming a great deal for forte tloctoruut desidia ant magis 
what IB, at tlie mo&f, only an ob- superbia," is sometimes quoted in 
si^ure allusion, n hile thero ia in the support of tte supposed antiquity 
Now Testament no other trace of of lay-elders ; and Guerioke, in hja 
am auoh difitinction hetweea one "Manual of Church Antiquities" 
elder and another, as that above (i. 2, 8), seems doubtful what to 
alluded to Neither is there any- make of it. But the testimony of a 
thing m the records of the sub- Church writer of tho fourth oen- 
apostoho Churuh ■w hi h gives the tury, about an apostoho praotioe no 
least countenance tosuch a theory : longer, as he acknowledges, in 
while, aftei the end of the second existence, would not be worth much 
century, the sacerdotalism which if this loere Hilary's meaning. And, 
universally prevailed made ituttar- moreover, the comment ia not made 
ly impossible that such an institu- on the 17th, but on the 1st verse 
tion should find a plate in the of tbia chapter, which apeaks of 
ecclesiastical system. sped^vrepoi merely, and this the 
The senkires plebis, or lemores commentator takes to mean simply 
ecdesice, in the African Churcn, ' old Christian men," as modern 
mentioned by Optatua and Angus- oommentatora often do ; and his ro- 
tin, were evidently nothing liko the mark is quite correct, so fax as this, 
lay-eldersin the modem sense ; nor — that not only old laymen, but tho 
were they ruling elders in that laiiy in general, were in the apoato- 
Chuich, but only persons of ranlc or lie and tbUowing times much con- 
respectability, who wereofnoteand suited, and had great influence in 
influence in their coi^egations, Church matters, until priestly pro- 
and to -whom the care and custody tensions, and pride (as he honestly 
of Church property was sometimes admits), had pushed them aside, 
ontfustcd.— See 'Bingham,' B. II. Lay, or mling-elders, may be a 



md his authorities. very lawful iusUtution, si 

. 'Hilary' (Ambro- maintainable on the authority of 

siaster). Com. in 1 Tim. v. 1, the Church which uses it. It may 

"Apud onrnea ntique gentes hone- also have been, and may still be, 

rabilis est Senectus ; uude et synt- very usefol for preventing or ro- 

goga et postea ecdesia seniores stcainmg the growth of hierareh- 

habuit, quorum sine oonsiho nihil ieal propensities^ but it need not, 

agebatur in ecolesia. Quod qua aud rpnst not, claim for itaelf an 

ncgligentia ohsoleveiit neacio, nisi Apoatolio antiquity. 
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and of administering all Chnrcli ordinances for the edifi- 
cation of the Ohuvch at large. And, before the death of 
St. Paul, it was required that they should be men well 
instructed in the Christian faith,— apt to teach, and able 
to exhort their flocks with sound doctrine, as also to 
convince or refute oppoaers of the truth, and to stop the 
mouths of those who were already beginning to miiJead 
individual Christians, and whole congregations, by dan- 
gerous errors plausibly put forth. It is therefore at this 
completed and fully developed form that we must look, 
in order to view the office of the Christian presbyter as 
it was designed and established by the Apostles, and 
bequeathed by them to ilie future Church. 

The duties of deacons, which are, however, very 
scantily noticed in the New Testament, appear to have 
been to render a general assistance to the presbyters in 
a subordinate capacity ; and to perform such services 
as were needful in a well-ordered Christian community, 
without being immediately connected with religious 
teaching or divine ordinances. At the same time, since 
deacons were required to be men " holding the mystery 
of the faith in a pure conscience," and by using the office 
well " acquired great boldness— or rather freedom of 
speech — Tcappr/Siav — in the faith which is in Christ Jesus," 
we may infer that they also took some part in the work 
of instruction and propagation of Christian doctrine. 

If the seven, mentioned in Acts vi., were really 
deacons, it would follow that the special duty of this 
order was to attend to the wants of the poor, and to 
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superintend the application of the contributions for their 
relief. And in post-apostolic tinie3 this was- generally 
considered to be the case, and thua deacons are called 
by Jerome, "Attendants on tables and widows." In 
these times also (especially after the third century), it 
was their duty to look after the morals and behayiour 
of the people, reporting particular cases to the presbyter 
or bishop. And in connection with public worship, they 
had charge of the sacred vessels used in administering 
the Lord's Supper ; and at the celebration of this sacra- 
ment they received the offerings of the congregation, and 
presented them to the officiating minister. 

In the second century, as mentioned by Justin Martyr, 
they distributed the bread and wine to the communi- 
cants ; but at a later period they were not allowed to 
do so. On some occasions the deacon appears to have 
beun a special or confidential attendiint on the bishop ; 
not only acting as his sub-almoner and his medium of 
communication with the people, but being even sent to 
represent him at councils when the bishop himself was 
unable to attend. There is no intimation of any such 
duties as these being discharged by deacons in the New- 
Testament ; but in the absence of express injunctions of 
apostolic authority it was competent for any Church at 
any time to alter or add to the functions of these or any 
other officers in its service.' 



' Hooker, wlio takes it for gives tie followmg aecount of tl 
granted that " the seven," in Acts funetionB of this order ; 
vi., were the original aeaoona, "Deacons were stewards of tl 
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In our own Communion the duties of the diacoiiate 
are in iJieoi-y not very different from those which ivere 
tQ08t usually attached to it in tlie early Church ; as 
appears from the description of Ihem in our ordinal. 
But, ill practice, at the present time the services of a 
deacon differ in nothing from those of a 'presbyter, 
except tliat he does not consecrate the elements at the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, or read " the Absolu- 
tion " in the Liturgy/ He now but seldom retains the 
office for more than one year, regarding it as a mere 
stepping stone to the higher order. And thus tlie 
diaconate is stripped of its distinctive character, and 
rendered almost useless in our Oburch. 

Ohnrch, imto whom at tke first liberty.— 'Eocl. llol.' v. 78. 
was committed the distriljutioii of ' 'Wliy tiese two ministeTial acts, 
CLuroli goode, the care of provid- and these alone, shonld be denied 
ing therewith for the poor, and the to oui deacons, it seems imposBible 
chaige to see tiat things of expense witll any consistency to give a 
might be religiously and fiiithfaUy reason. A deacon may, and often 
dealt in, A part also of their office does, consecrate the water for bap- 
was attendance on their presbyters tism ; then why not the bread and 
at the time of divine service. For wine for the other si 
hh Ignl t tflhd myp 
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It was very (different in the Oliurch of ancient times. 
Not only were the cteacon's functions quite distinct from 
tlios© of tlie presbyter, but he continued in his office for 
n. much longer period, or it might be even for life. In- 
deed, deacons, from their immediate contact mth their 
bishops, and from many matters of order and discipline 
being entrusted to them, together mth other incidental 
circumstancea in particular ChuTche.s, sometimes became 
persona of great importance, and looked down upon 
presbyters as beneath them. Thitt this was not 80 very 
uncommon an occurrence may be inferred fi'om the 
decree' of the Council of Nice (and other Councils) 
against it, as well as from Jerome'e sharp remonstrance 
half a century later against certain deacons at Eome, 
And, although such conduct was an abuse of their 5)ri- 
Yileges, it shows plainly that it was by no means the 
custom then for deacons to regard their oflce as a 
merely temporary step to a Iiighei muiistiy And the 
same thing is further indicated by tlie ciroumstauoe iKo 
mentioned by Jerome, that deacons ehoise one of then 
munber and made him an Archdenc/jii — an office then, 
as well as now, considered superior to an oidm^ry pies- 
byter.' 



1 The CoTindl of Nioe decreed, Epistle to ETagrius, says, "Audio 

'Sil^lXBvirai6ixv ai StaKOvoi hv quendamin tantamerapisae vecor- 

Toti iSioiifierpoii, eiSorei, on diom, ut diaconos presbjterJB id 

Toil fiev ijet^HOTtov tiitrfpsrat eali episoopia, aoteferret. Nani 

££(il, T^v Se Ttpi6jSvTifio3v qunm Apostoliis perspicue dooeat 

IXdzTovi TV}'xavoviitv.—Csji. eoadem. a^e presbyteros quos epia- 

18 'Labb^ Coiicil,' toL ii. p. 676. copos, qnid patitur menBarum et 

Jerome at tte beginiiing of his Tiduaium miniater, ut anpra eos so 
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So distinct, indeed, and complete in itself was each 
one of these three orders of Deacon, Presbyter, and 
Bishop, in the earliest ages of the Church, that it was by 
no means ■without example for a layman to he at once 
made a presbyter, or even a bishop, as Ambrose of 
Milan was, and Neetarius, the predecessor of Clirysos- 
tom at Constantinople. In the fourth centitry, however, 
this wa« considered irregular. Decrees of councils and 
other directions were issued to restrain the practice, to 
the existence of which, however, they clearly testify. 
And by the end of that century it had become the 
established rule that the clergy should pass through the 
inferior orders to the diaconate, and so to the higher 
offices. Yet even then it seems not to have been con- 
sidered very strange for a deacon to be at once made a 
bishop,^ 



tumidua efferat, ad quorum preoea fuisset lector annis triginia, deinde 

Christi corpus et sangais con- uno die esoroisla, " &c. 

fioitur !" The Coiancil of Sacdica {a. d. 

And in tliis same Epistle, ' ' Quo 347) ordered tliat no ona should be 

modo si exereitus imperifottm i\ made bisliop without having been 

cipt, nut diacom de oo quam mdus a pre^bvter 1 1 at least, a deacon ; 

trium uoTermf^ et Atohidiaconum ind that no lajman should bo at 

voccnt." once ordained deaaon, or proaby- 

1 A Council at Home unlet the ter — LabhS Concil' Tol. liL p. 

Bishop Silvester I a d 33-1 di 35 Episoop i*! nou prius ordine- 

reoted that no liTman should he tur nisi ante es leotoria munere, 

ordained esoept thioU(,h the regu et officiD diaooni et presbyter 

Jar degrees of laotor exorouit fuerit perftmctas " &o. 

acolyth, Bubdeaoon &o — cap 3i Smoius, Bi-ihop of Kome (i. b. 

'Labbfi ConoiL vol ii p ("27 384) direcfedthittheclergyshould 

'■Ut nuUua ex laica persona ad pass regularly through all the or- 

honocem aoolytliuB usque ad Epis- ders, inferior and superior ; though 

copntum Bublevarotur, nisj pnus evn he seems not to have ol 
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And so m the New Testament there is no appearance 
of the offices of deacon and presbyter being linked to- 
gether in any necessary or indispensable succession ; nor 
is any instance mentioned of a promotion from one to 
the other. 8t, Panl, indeed, observes that, "they who 
have used the office of a deacon well purchase to them- 
selves a good degree" — ^a^fidv iavroli hoXov aufn- 
^oiovvrat' i-G., gain an honourable standing or position — 
" and great boldness in the faith ; " bnt he does not inti- 
mate that they were, or ought to be, selected as pres- 
byters. 

In Churches which, like our own, have retained the 



to a bisliopric being conferred accessu tsmporam jiresJii/icri 

npOE a deacon ; while condemn- I^lscopakim. .... 

ing the ptaelice of making laymen ' Ep. ad Himerinm r, Iiabb^ Con- 

presbyters. Siricins says : cil.' vol. iii. p. 669. 

" One who has devoted himself ' It ehould howe'ser be noticed 

to the Church from Ms infancy, that at a later period ^aB/ioS, as 

ante pubertatia annos baptizari et used in this text, seems to have 

lectoram debet ministerio sociari ; been taken to mean a deji-ee or step 

then when he is thirty years of age in the way of promoUon. since the 

aioiythus (ft sub-diaconus esaedebe- prayer at the ordination of a dea- 

bit ; post quie ad diasomi gradum. con, given in the ■ Oonetitutiones 

. . . accedat ; ubi si ultra quinque Apostolicie,' ends with the words, 

annosIaudabiliterininistraritooEg- xara^iaatiov avrov tvcepEQTCoi 

rue preshijterium consequatur. Et XetTOvpy^eavza Tjjr Lyx^^P''-^- 

inde post decennium Epiaco^lem Bel^av avr^ Siaxoviav drpi~ 

cathedram potent adipisci." dtaal, djteti«taii, dvEyxh^raai, 

"If any one entered the ministry fi^tZovoS ditajdijvaz fiaSfiov " to 

whan more advanoed in life, jam be thought worthy of a higher d&- 

ietal* gtandceins; he was sUll to gree or step " in the ministry— ie,, 

be made first of all Uctor aut exor- I presume, to be made a presbyter, 

cisfa; Oxen ooolyiftiia et siAdiaaonus In St. Paul's words, however, there 

fiat, et sic ad diaconatum, ai per is no comparison used to oorre- 

hfeo tempora dignnsjudioatus fue- spond with/iez^oi'o?. 
rit, proTehator. Esinde jam 
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three ocders, it surely ia desirable that each one of them 
should have a special character and service of its own. 
At the present time, if our diaconate were made a real 
office instead of a name — if it were understood that it 
would not, as a matter of course, or even usually, lead to 
any higher eeclesiaetieal position, and if our Church 
would decide, as it has full authority to do, that 
deacon's orders at any rate should not be indehble, or 
incompatible with secular occupations— perhaps the 
wants of extensive parishes might be more easily met, 
and the spiritual destitution of our populous towns be 
encountered with more hopefnlneas. 

Our view of the ancient diaconate will not be com- 
plete without noticing tbat it included women as weU as 
men. As deacons are not often expressly named in the 
New Testament, it is not surprising that deaconesses are 
still more rarely mentioned. Yet one distinct instance 
at any rate occurs, not obvious, indeed, in our English 
version, but evident in the original. Phcebe, who in 
Bom. xvi. 1, is termed " a servant of the Church in Cen- 
clirea," was a deaconess-:— SictKoros. And if a place com- 
paratively so unimportant as Cenchrea had a deaconess 
to minister in its Church, it can hardly be possible that 
other more populous towns, witli larger Christian com- 
munities, should not also have been suppHed with the 
same female ministry. And is it not highly probable 
that " Tryphoena and Tryphosa " with " the beloved 
Persis," who are named in this same chapter as labouring 
in the Lord, just as presbyters in 1 Tim. v. 17 are said 
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to " labour in the -word and doctrine," were regularly 
appointed ministers in their Church ? ' 

In the post-apostolic Church the office of deaconess 
Was for a long time continued, especially in the Eastern 
portion of it, where the greater seclusion of the female 
sex, which ordinarily prevailed, made the ministrations 
of women more requisite than in the Western popular 
tions. The deaconesses at first were commonly widows 
past middle age ; indeed by TertuUian and others their 
office is called "the Widowhood" (-Mdwa^ws), and the 
Church at that time seems to have regarded the "widows 
mentioned in 1 Tim. v. as deaconesses, and to have acted 
according to the directions there given in their appoint- 
ment. In the early times the deaconesses were formally 
ordaiued by imposition of hands ; but after the middle of 
the fourth centurj- this was thought undesirable ; after 
which the office appears to have received less considera- 
tion than formerly, and was gradually laid aside alto- 
gether, disappearing in Western Europe earlier than in 
the Greet Church, where deaconesses were still found at 
the end of the 12th century. 

I Whether "the elder women," and, aeconaly, in the parallel pas- 
aud "the younger," «p£tf(3urE'pa:; sage of Titus ii. 2, 3, the non- 
and vsmripat, in 1 Tim. y. 2, may ofBoiaJ words aps6^vza%, -upsS- 
he oonsidetedfemaleminisfcrs, cor- pvtiSa'i, and »■£ a S, seem to de- 
responding with presbyters and cide the question in the negative. 
deacons,iaatthebesttoonnoGrtain The " Pastor of Hermas " proh- 
for this parage to be addncad in ably aUudes to a deaconess, when a 
evidence. For, ia tlie first place, it woman named Grapt^ is men- 
is doubtful whether icpidfivripai, tioited ; xai Vpanrti /iEv tovBe- 
and rewTcpoviia the preceding r^JiiEi rnS XVP^^ ""^ lovi 
veise, are used in an official sense ; optpoi.vovi.—'Soo'k i. Vis. ii. 4. 
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This ancient inatitiitioii has in later times been revived 
in an analogous form by the Moravian brethren ; and 
very recently in our own Church the proved value of 
ministeriiig women has in some few instances led to a 
similar revival. This practice, if carried out with judg- 
ment and an unostentatious eunplicity, may in some 
places be productive of good. But in general the reasons 
for discontinuing this office are equally valid against 
restoring it ; and what is needed in order to meet the 
crying wants of the present age is not so much an in- 
crease in Church officials, as in tlie sound and self-deny- 
ing unofficial ministrations of Christian men and women. 

The offices of sub-deacon, aoolyth, and other inferior 
orders of the clei^y, which began to appear in the third 
century, were added one after another, as the ecclesias- 
tical system became more compKcated and formal ; but 
these had no place in the Church of the New Testament, 
—their services, so far as they were needed, beii^ per- 
formed by the deacons or by lay members of the con- 



In order to obtain a correct conception of the Christian 
ministry in its pnmitive state, it is necessary to distin- 
guish clearly between what the Apostles themselves 
estabhshed in the Church, and what was afterwards found 
to be expedient as a further development of their polity. 
That which may justly claim to be a legitimate and 
beneficial extension of apostoho order must not on that 
account be confounded with ordinances of apostoUe in- 
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stitution. I have, therefore, thought it necessary to omit 
all notice of Episcopacy in considering the offices of 
presbyters and deacons. These were established in the 
Churches by the Apostles themselves ; while the episco- 
pate, in the modem acceptation of the term, and as a 
distinct clerical order, does not appear in the New 
Testament, but was gradually introduced and extended 
throughout the Church at a later period. 

That it was perfectly lawful for the post-apostolic 
Church to adopt the episcopal form of ecclesiastical 
government can be reasonably doubted by no one who 
believes the Chtu-eh itself to be a lawful, not to say 
a divine, institution. That the establishment of epis- 
copacy was proved to be a good thing in its effects and 
infltience, and may therefore so far be said to be 
of divine origin, ^ecause, in the words of Eichard 
Hooker, " Of all good things God Himself is the 
author," and " All things are of God which are well 
done," cannot justly be questioned. That, our Lord 
having directed that His disciples should be gathered 
into religious societies, and His apostles having carried 
out His directions, ail lawful exercise of the powers of 
such societies is sanctioned by Christ Himself, as well 
as by His Apostles— is a position which may be indis- 
putably maintained. 

But, unfortunately, not contented with such indis- 
putable, just, and reasonable sanctions, writers on Church 
matters in all ages have too often evinced a tendency to 
represent the regulations of their o^vn time as precisely 
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those ■which were made at the beginaing ; ' and to insist 
upon referring to the actual institution of the Apostles, 
or even the personal appointment of Christ Himself, aU 
the existing ordinances of their own Churches. And 
thus after the general estabhshment of episcopacy, it 
was often assumed and asserted that this ordinance 
emanated immediately from these sources ; and the 
more the powers of bishops were enlarged beyond all 
that savoured of the apostolic age, the more boldly was 
a direct apostoHe constitution claimed for their positioii 
and authority. 

Such assertions put forth in the early centuries of 
Christianity have often been repeated even by learned 
men in later times without any sufficient examination of 
their correctness, and of the evidence — or the lack of evi- 
dence — on which they rest ;' and the unlearned, if they 
have indulged in any thought on the subject, have com- 



! Bingham, in the Preface to his ' ' The ancient writera of the Churoh 

learned 'Antiquities,' justly repro- derive the original of bi ' 

bates this tendency of Church divine autiiority and i 

■writers ; mthout, unfortunately, in conatdtuljoa," and quotes their 

his following pages being allage- aeserlions to this effect without the 

tlier free &om its influence himself, least investigation of tlieir oorrect- 

' Bingham, and others some ne^s whereas the aocooats given 

times take the asBcrtiona of men of the first oeatury by men who 

who lived one, tw three or morQ. lued m the third or fourth were 

centuries after the Apustles tune iln aj s more or less affected by the 

— assertions made without anj then prevailing notions and prae- 

proof at all^as if thev sufficiently tices ind often merely prove that 

suhstaatiated anj statcmeat le their authors toot for granted that 

spflcting apostohc pri tic s oi wli^t was established and acknow- 

commands. Icdgid in tlieir own tjmehad been 

Thus Bingham icf rms is thit so also in the apostolic age. 
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moiily taken it for granted that such assertions have 
been fally proved, and that there is no reasonable doubt 
whatever to be entertained respecting them. The asser- 
tions themselves, however, as they appear in writers at 
the end of the second and in the following centuries, 
are sometimes obviously incorrect in matters of fact 
recorded in the Kew Testament ; sometimes mere sup- 
positions more or less extravagant of their respective 
authors, or vague trjiditions cui'rent at the time ; and 
the only attempted proof is a reference to hsts of bishops 
in different Churches, beginning with the names of those 
who were said to have been settled there and consecrated 
by the Apostles, and reaching down to some later date. 
But these lists are of little or no historical value, and 
cannot be relied upon for the earliest names, which 
alone are of any importance. If any one Church had 
possessed an authentic and trustworthy catalogue of 
this nature, we might justly expect to find it in so 
important a Church as that of Rome. But the cata- 
logue of the earliest Eoman bishops exhibits so many 
variations and contradictions, as it is recorded by dif- 
ferent authors, that it is evidently of no authority 
whatever. Indeed, the only authentic accounts of suc- 
cessive bishops, which anywhere existed, were those 
which were recorded by their contemporaries in the 
Church books, called Diptychs, and kept for such pur- 
poses. But there is no mention of such books before 
the fourth century, and the Archives of Churches, sup- 
posed to have been kept from the very beginning, were 
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nothing but oral traditions, most doubtful, whe 
coiffideiitly affirmed. ' 



1 The foUowing are some exam- jtEXi6Tevue Ktipioi Tor Bpovov 

pies of tte testimoDj of the early avroij ini r^S y^S Jtpairat. 

Fathers respecting the apostolio or ' Hreree,' 78, § 7. 

divine institution of episcopacy. Chrysostom also affirms that St. 

Irenffins (ahout A. d. 1801, the James was made Bishop of Jerasa- 

earliest of the authorities cited, leraby Gaisthimse^jsjcsiTaitKpBT/ 

says that bishops and presbyters 'laHosfito, tfioi SoxEi, ra adeA.- 

from Ephesus and the neighbouring ipw eavzov, avzoi yap avTov 

<Mes came to meet St. Paul at XsyeraiHSX^iporovr/KiTaiiKai 

Miletus. "In Mileto convooatis ixidjioXov ir 'lspodoXv/ioi( 

S^iscopis et Presbyteris qui erant Ttenroii/weVai TtpwTov.—'Kom.' 

ab Epheso et rell/juis proxintis doi- 78, in 1 Cor. xy. 

(a/i&BS. "— Lib. iii. 1. Althoi^ll it Cbryaoatom further asserts, that 

is evident, ftom Aots xx. that they tbepresbyterywhjohlaid hands on 

were pi-esbyters only ; and notn- Timothy must have been bishops, 

ing is said about "otliec cities." Whyso? Because Timofchywasa 

Irejiieua, howeyer, inserts these bishop, and therefore could not 

because a number of bishops, in lave been ordained by presbyters ! 

Me sense of the word, could not oi5 ydp ay S}j TtpeG^vTEpot 

have come from Ephesus alone. iTCiSHojCov ix^ipozovij^ay, — 

For the evidence of Tertullian 'Com.' in Phil. L ; also, referring 

and Clemens Alexandrinus, see again to the same circumstance, 

Note, page 71., he says, ou Jtspi ■!CpE6^vtipaiv 

The great reverence entertained qxriQiv erravBa, dA.Xd Jlspi 

by the Chnrch at Jerusalem for ijtzOHOTCatv, ov ydp dij aped- 

Jamee, the Lord's brother, and the ^vzipoi rdv lititixo-aov ix^'P"- 

eminence wliicii he evidently held tuvovv—' Com.' in 1 Tim. v. 14 ; 

there, naturally led those, who 'Horn,' 13 — perverting the words 

fondly painted the past with the of St. Paul U) suit the ideas of his 

colours of the present, to assert own time. 

that he was the first Bishop of Jem- The same tendency to thrust the 

aalem ; but oven this is not enough Church usages of later times upon 

for the Fathers of the fourth cen- the apostolic age, without regard to 

tury ; thus Epiphanins (ahout a. d the laots of the case, is seen in the 

370) declares that St. James was not assertions made by several writers, 

only the first Bishop, but that Phitst that the Apostles John and James 

iinitled lo him his own th^oTif upon (the Lord's brother), and even St, 

ih; xpi^Toi ovToS E'iXjjipE zfji' Mark were made Jewish high 

BeSpav nfi iTtidxoapS w prjesis the title of high priests hav- 
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The argument put forward in more modem times for 
proving tlie episcopate to be an apostolic or divine 



ing been given to liishops firom phanins also says of St. Jamea, 

the beginning of the thjid century, ovzoi 'Ia«c»/?oS Had ■KizaXav 

TliuH Eneebiua, quotiagfrom Poly- kiti tiji xfupaXj!'^ i<p6psi, Hseres, 

orates, nho lived at Uie very end of 78, § 14. For tbe story about St. 

the sscond century, aays, loadwr/i Mark, see 'Bingham,' ii. 9, 6. 

. . . Ss lyEvijftrj Upsii to TCira- What then ia the value of any 

Xov itEipopsnm'i, nai fidpivi amount of testimony of such a 

xai dtS(cd»aXoi, 'H, E.' v. 24, character as the foregoing? 

the itizaXov being the gold plate The following are the Hst3 of the 

on the high, priest's mitre. Epi- first bishops of Rome, given by— 



Ir&UBus. 


T&ivilian. 


Avguslin. 


X. Peter. 


1. Peter. 


1. Peter. 


2. Linus. 


2. Clemens. 


2. LJnuB. 


3. Anaoletus. 


3. LinuB. 


3. Clemens. 


4. Clemons. 


4. Anaoletus. 


1. Anaoletus 



i gives the sime Int as the igaoranoe of those who handed 

Irenieus ; and hi mg much later them down was greater, ho under 

than he, when the traditions had takes to give the esaot dates of 

btiDna by time and their episcopates, thus — 



1 Peter 

2 Imus 



Thus, to say nothing of St. Peter 
at the head of the list, even so 
well-known 8 name as Clemens is 
placed in three different positions 
in different accounts, appearing 
as Eeoond, third, and fourth. Bing- 
ham remarks upon this disorep. 
anoy, that "it is easily reconoilea 
by learned men, who make it ap- 
pear that LinuB and Anaoletus died, 
while St^ Peter lived, and that 
la ordained their sucoes- 
y St. Peter also " (,ii. 1, 4.) 
a very easy expedient id a 






to 



( A. D. 



92 " 101 " 
btorj to lull off personages who 
are in the way, but in this case the 
explanation is worthless, liesides its 
being a mere conjecture of modern 
date ; for the lists must be still 
equally due to varying and errone- 
ous traditions ; and the date of 
Clemens in Eusebius ia quite 
irreconoileable with it. Was St. 
Peter hvhig in A. D. 92 ? 

An ingenious explaoation of the 
confusion in these lists of the early 
bishops of Home solves the diaore- 
pancies, at the same time that it 
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institution, from the Apostles themselves having been 
(as it is alleged) the first bishops, has more appearance 
of truth and vahdity, but in reality helps to estabhsh the 
very opposite conclusion. For as the Apostles exercised 
all, and more than aU, the authority which legitimately 
beloi^ed to the episcopal office in after-agee, there were 
not only no bishops then, but not even any need or 
room for their appointment. 

But i£ we turn from such questionable arguments, to 
take our stand upon more solid gi-ound, I venture to 
think that the following conclusions are supported by aa 
strong historical evidence as such a subject can well 
demand. 

1. Firstly, the only bishops mentioned in the New 
Testament were simple presbyters; the same person 
being a "bishop" — •l-siQKo-ao'i, i.e., a superintendent or 
" overseer," from his " takir^ an oversi{;;ht " of his con- 
gregation, as is distinctly shewn by Acts xx. and other 
passages ; and a presbyter — «p(6fivT£poi or elder, from 
the reverence due to age. It may, however, be observed 
that the office of elder is of Hebrew origin ; while the 



utterly destroys tte VBlue of this TiuB PressensS says "Clement 
cttfalogu u vid f piB 1 rttg^ la direction de I'Eglise 

paey. It is gg t dth tCl m nt Lmus et Anaclet, qui ont^tS 

LinuB and Ynltiw llpa-^Sq ou anoiens eitmeme temps 
byters t g th. 1 w tli ref q 1 Aptfes la mort de sea col- 

bisiop ly m th N w T i m nt 16 il demeura le eeul anciea 

sense thtClmt dhisdl^ que apostolique, et fut par 

two coll gu d f m li mg ^nent investi A'nne autoritfi 

been tb mp f St P ul m 1 toxite particulifere, "— Vol 

had a m 1 fli ntj m th i !k.1. 
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term " bishop " — kTtitKonoi — is Hellenic, and is applied 
in the New Testament only to the officers of Gentile 
Churches, though it did not supersede the use of the 
word presbyter among them.^ 

2. Secondly, Timothy at Ephesus, and Titus in Crete, 
were delegated by St. Paul to perform for him what we 
might call episcopal functions, in ordainii^, superintend- 
ir^, reproviag, or encouraging the ministers of those 
Churches, as well as endeavouring to promote the general 
well-beir^ of the Christian communities there. But they 
are never called " bishops," or any other name which 
might indicate a special order or ecclesiastical office. 
Their commission was evidently an exceptional and 
temporary charge, to meet some peculiar wants in those 
places durii^ the necessary absence of St. Paul ; and 
there is no intimation of any kind that such appoint- 
ments were of general necessity — no intimation that 
they were needed ; or tiiat they were made, or ought 
to be made, in any other Churches of the time. Never- 
theless, the authority thus delegated to Timothy and 
Titu^ may justly be considered the embrj'o of the 
episcopacy of the following age, or the pattern which 
the Churches probably followed when it was found 
desirable to establish an order superior to that of the 
presbytei-s, and which may have suggested the nature 

'The word hitiSKoTCoi was well superintending authority in oities 

known in elaasiotd Greak. It sig- oftlieic"Bubieet-allies,"antloorTe- 

nified in particular the civil officer sponded with the Laoediemoman 

sent by the Athenians to eieroiBe a i^foi dpixo6TT)%. 
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and measure of the functions and authority which were 
committed to their bishops at the first. 

And if it be thought that this in fact suppHes an 
apostolic origin to the episcopal order, the admission 
may be so far made in tliis hmited sense^an Apostle 
ha-pinf; suggested the idea, and the Churches afterwards 
on their own authority having adopted and embodied 
it in their ministry. 

3. Thirdly, the tradition alluded to by Tertullian, and 
more strongly noticed by Clement of Alexandria,' that St. 
John after his release from Patmos established bishops in 
the different Churches around Ephesus, suggests a very 
interesting step in the rise and progress of episcopacy, 

1 The reference va. Tertullian ia duces it with axovdov /ivQov ox 

yerj brief, " Ordo Episcoporum ad jiviov <xX7i.d ovto. \6yov ■XEpt 

originem reoeusas in Johannem 'IwdwovTovaTtoGzuXovKafiaL- 

statiit auctorem." — 'Adv. Mar- SeSo/isvov xai /i-ytj/jj/ nsipv- 

cion,' iv. 5. T^ayjiivov. Aod the quotation 

Clemens Alesand. writes more above given is followed by the story 

atlongth : ^TTEifii;, rourupaVi'ou of a youth, whom St. John oom- 

vtXivTij6ayroi, dxd riji Ildt- mended to the core of one of these 

fiov TJfi rijiSov fisr^Ssv txi bishops, and who aftatwarda be- 

Tijv 'E<ps6ov, ditysi xapaxa.' camearobber. St. Jolm, however, 

XovfiEvo'i xai kxi td TcXr/Sto- went to Mm to reclaim him ; 'and, 

X'X'pa tmv t^v^v, Saov fiEv mth very questionable theology, 

ixiBHoKovi xaradztjdayy, onov assures him, that there is still hope 

Si oAaS ixxXT/eiai dpfiodwv, forhim. "For I," said he, "will 

ojtou Se xXi/pov, Sva 1:4 riva account to Christ for thee ; I will 

xXijpcAdmv 'djto tov IIvev/ia~ bearthydeafhforthee, aatheLord 

roS 6i}fiaivofiEviiov. —-' QaieDi- didforus:" tyai Xpidri£ SeSdai 

ves SalTetnr,' § 13. Xoyov lixsp 6ov 'cLrSirj, tov 

The words are part of a atoiy 6dv %dvazov kxmv vTCo^Evm, 

which Clement honestly says has coS d KvpioS rdv vTtip jj/iw*- 

bean haaded down, only by tra^ vitip 6ov Tijv ipvxijy dmSdeai 

ditioa, and which he fears may bo zjjr i/ijjv. 
regarded as fabulous. He intro- 
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and its relations to tlie earlier polity. And it may 
probably have had a basis of truth. Tor the Churches 
in Asia Minor seem to have been the iii^t to exhibit the 
episcopal form of Church goTerDment ; and the state of 
tilings at that time may naturally have led St. John to 
repeat, and pei'haps enlarge, what St. Paul had done 
many years before at Ephesus and Crete, But this 
tradition indicates that at any rate at the end of the 
apostolic age, when St. John was probably the only 
surviving Apostle, the order of bishops had not pre- 
viously been called into existence. The tradition itself 
appears for the first time a hundred years or more after 
the alleged events, and is too brief and obscure for 
anything more than historical conjectures. Moreover, 
whatever St. John may have found it desirable to do, he 
did not think it necessary to record or refer to it in any 
of his canonical writings, nor is there any reason to 
suppose that he gave any general instructions on the 
subject to the Church at large. 

4. Fom-thly, there is evidence of the most satisfactory 
kind, because unintentional, to the effect that episcopacy 
was established in different Churches after the decease of 
the Apostles who founded them, and at different times ; 
— some Churches being considerably later than othej^ 
in adopting this form of government. Thus there was 
evidently no bishop over the Chiu:ch at Corinth, when 
Clement wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians' some 



> Clement -wrote his Epistle to diBorders in that Churoh ; and Ms 
tbe Ooriuthians on acconnt of the special complaint against tliem is 
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time after the death of St. Paul. In the time of 
Ignatius, at the beginning of the second century, thero 
■were several Asiatic bishoprics ; Ignatius himself being 
Bishop of Antioch, whUe Oneaimus of Ephesus, and 

their conduot to ttoir presbyters. Tijtijv zijy xaBijuovga-i' dltave- 

Thej had got up factious partioa fioriti rots nap' vfiXv vpee- 

(rfraiiSiS) Hgainfit tlieir presbyters fivr^poif, veoii re jiirpta xai 

(5 47): they had even dismiesed dEjjvd -yoEiv iicsrpi'XETS, 

from thoir office presbyters, who yvrai^iv re iv diivjitia xat 

had been regularly appointed, and Gs/irfj rcai dyrp evreiS^Ssi 

who had blamelessly discharged Jtdrza hnirsXilr wapr/yyiX- 

their dotioB (44) ; ha exhorts them XtTt. § l And Toy Kvpiot 

to live at peace with their prea- 'hjGovv XptSrov, ov to &.ifia. 

bytws (54;; and to submit to their ■d!iipj)iiiSv iS66Ti,ivTpaTt£iiir, 

presbyters (57). AM not only does rods jcporiy ovfiiv oviiili^Y 

he say nothing about a bishop, or odSsSBwiiEv, roiJS Kps6jivzi- 

any one officer in authority over the povi -^iimv Tilir/duojiev , rouS 

presbyters, but if tiore had been a rsouS ■!tcaStv5wjiiv tjjv Ttcci- 

b^hopinthe Corinthian Church, it Ssiay rov fpofiov rovSeov, ra! 

is impossible that the people could yvraXHai ■^liiZv ijti to dyaBor 

have aote'd as they did, without the 6topBai6dfti9a. § 31. 

biahop'sauthoritybeingutterlyset But it must be observed that 

at nought, and a still grayer cause both these paasages, so similar to 

of complaiat being created, which each other, eyidently refer to the 

Clement must have noticed. common relative duties of life ; 

Clement mentions the two orders duties owing to persons in authori 

of Presbyters and Deacons, some- ty,~to our elders — to our children 

times calling the former ktcidxattot and wives : imd they may he com- 

(§42) after the manner of theNew pared with 1 Tim. v. 1, 2, and 

Testament ; and he seems to know Titus ji. 2-6. 

of no otter. If Church authorities are here al- 

Those, indeed, who are deter- Inded to at all, they are not bishops, 

mined to find "bishops" in the but presbyters, called iJ^-ow/iEroi, 

apostolic age, profess to find them as they are in the New Testament. 

Hddonunderthewords^yotViEroi To say that -^yoviisvot, being 

and npoj;;^oij^£>'oi in two passages plural, mwrns a series of Corinthian 

of this Epistle ; namely — ■ bishops, past and present, is a 

ToiS -yofii/ioii xoij ®eoij mere contrivance to prop up a pre. 

ijtopEvEeBe, vieoraaao/jevoz conceived opinion. 
rots ^yovfii'^'o^l v/iair, fcai 
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Polycarp of Smyrna, are mentioned by uame in hia 
genuine epistles. But some years later, when Polycarp 
wrote his Epistle to the Philippians, there was no bishop 
over the Church at Philippi,' And, later sfill, in Justin 
Martyr's account of Christian worship in his time only 
two orders of ministers are seen, with no allusion to any 
other, even under cheumstanees which a century or less 
later would necessarily have introduced the services of a 
bishop.' 



'The proof from Polycarp'aEpis- to the bishop to exhori the people to 

tie to the Philippians, is similar fo obey Mm ? Ignatitis had thought it 

that from Olemeut to the Corin- no disrespect to Polyoaip to write 

thians ; namely, that under the too iirigiioKm jEpotf^j^er* i'ya 

circumBtimces, it is morally impoB- icaio Seoi vj^It ; a3i.A dy ritpvxov 

eihle that the hishop should have iycs riSv vtiotaSeo/iivcsv rm 

been unmentioned, if there had iniGiiojCai, itpid/Svr^poii/ Sia- 

theu been one in that Church. xoroii. 

Polycarp addresses Bshortations ' Justin Martyr mentions only 
to the people, to the deacons, and two kinds of ministers ; and ia par- 
te the presbytavB. In particular he lioular in the account of the eele- 
ui^es the Philippians to submit bration of the Lord's Supper, he in- 
themselTes to the presbyters and ttodnces only d jrpo^erwS and oi 
deacons — vTtora&Sojudyovi rati SiaKorot; thus, TtpoSiptpEtai 
TCpedfivtEpmi xa.i Si/moyoii ; ria jtpoeSrcSti Tiav aSsXip^v 
sis &s(a xai Xpzrfrqo— but he aproi xdncoTijpior vSaroifcai 
menfioDS no bishop. Was no xpafiatoi, . . Evx(Xpt0i:-^6itvzoi 
obedience due to him, if he had Si lov TtpotdnaTOi, . . . oi 
been there? sialav/i^ro^rcap'^fiTvSidKovoi 

The leajned Hefele, m his edi- didoix&iy ixd0ra> rwv itapof- 

tion of the ' Pittes Apostokoi,' has roor iieraXa^sir d-md zov 

a curiously charaotenshp note on svxof^'SrpOevroi apiov, xal 

these words, namely, "Polioar- oivov xai v^aroS. — 'Apol.' i. 

pus episcopi non fecit mentionem, § 85, also 87. 

ijaippe qui vereeund] a impeditus JXit be contendedthat cj ffipoEd- 

enm noliet cohorfari 1" But, how- rsishereisabishop, then the pres- 

evar great his vereatindia, would it byters are entirely omitted. Were 

have been any mark of disrespect therenone of them in Justin's time? 
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The author of the 'Hecmse Pastor,' who probably 
lived after tlie middle of the second centuiy, knew only 
the two orders of presbyters and deacons ; though he 
alludes, with disapprobation, to a tendency then exist- 
ing towards episcopacy, or a pre-eminence among pres- 
byters. The "bishops" whom he mentions, hke those 
in the New Testament, were only presbyters taHng the 
oversight of Churches,^ 

Before the end of the second century, however, the 
episcopal form was probably established by general 
consent in all the churches of the Eoman empire. 

The causes of this change, or rather development, of 
the apostolic form of the Christian ministry are not 
doubtful, or far to seek. The want of united action 
among the diffei'ent presbyters of the same Church, 
when they were aJl of equal authority, and there was 
no official supeiior to control or direct them ; the dis- 



Or was there eier a Oimret wifii a 3, 5, are taken ty RomanJsta to 

bishop and no presbjtera ? allude to bishops as distingulshod 

' In the ' Hermie Pastor ' occur from presbyters ; but dociores is not 

snoh expressions as rfii 5i dvay- an appropriate ■word for presbyters, 

ysksii loit itpE6fivi&poii r^S and if tiece were then bishops 

iHxXjjSia'i, or in the Latin, seni- euperior to and presiding over 

oribnB,qniprffisuntecoleai£e.— Lib. presbyters, lie woiild not tare 

i. 2, 4. Episoopi, id est prsesides blamed tliem for seeking a pre-emi- 

eoolesiarum — and then, qui prtesi- nence ; as, Hnno itaqne vobis dioo 

dea sunt ministeriomm qui etin- q-oiprfeestiseooleaife, atamatispri- 

opea et tiduas profexerunt. Lib, mos conaeasua. — Lib. i. 3, 9. And 

iii. 9, 27 : a description of Eresby- again, VerumonmoshujnKmodiJii- 

ters and Deacons. sipientes sunt et fetni, qai habent 

The words Apostoli, etEpiscopi, iatcr se temulationem de princi- 

et dootores et ministri, in lab. i. patu, Jtc.—Lib. iii. 8, 7, 
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putes aud divisions which coDsequently arose similar to 
those which disturbed the Corinthian Church in the life- 
time of 8t. Paul, and ivhieh, chocked for a while by him, 
broke out again after his removal ; the need which must 
have been felt more and more ol a centre <& union and 
of religious teaching and action, to bind together in 
one harmonious body the different members of each 
Christian community, and to facilitate their communi- 
cation with other Churches — led natiirally, after the 
departure of the Apostles, to the wise and wholesome 
practice of appointing one presbyter to have a supe- 
riority over the rest in eveiy Church ; and then the name 
of bishop, which before was common to them all, was 
restricted to the superior authority.' 

This origin of episcopacy is expressly acknowledged 
by patristic testimony even in the foui-th century, when 
there was so strong a tendency to magnify the bishop's 



■ As in the case of the Jewish With this associated authority, it 
Synagogues, so in the earliest woalddoubtlesshappen tlmt oneof 
Chri^n Churches, there was thenuroberhjiautuftlairaageaient 
usaally, if not always, a body or would, either in. rotation or other- 
■' College" of presbyters at the wise, act as the President or Chair- 
head of each society. At any rate, man of their meetings, or— to use 
m the New Testament, presbyt -s, n m— their "Coii- 
in the plural, are expressly m u ton T mak fiuoh a presi- 
tioned in connectioii with h P i^^ £Eoe, and to 
Churches at Jerusalem, at Ephe ua n y with certain 
and even at Philippi, where pr b p ti h ministerial autho- 
bly the Church was not la g oomra n all the pres- 
While, on the other hand, the b te s, all h as needed tc 



t. single ginate the primitive episcopate, and 
presbyter auperiotending any con- thereby to secure a united action. 



without auy Tiolent ii 
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office. It is Qfitnowledged that Ohurclies were at first 
governed by the common advice of presbyters; that 
schisms and contentions among them made it necessary 
to place one over the others ; and that the custom of the 
Church, rather than any ordinance of the Lord, made 
bishops greater than the rest.' 

The causes above mentioned might, under any cir- 
cumstances, have had sufficient force to produce such 
a change; but the gravity of the crisis, which marked 
the last years of the first century, immensely in- 
creased the urgency of their operation. At that time 
the growing dissensions between the Jewish anil Gentile 
Christians — the destruction of Jerusalem with the entire 
breaking up of the Church in that city which hnd been 
the source and centre, the strength and example, of the 
whole Christian body — the appearance of the Gnostic 
heresy with its delusive, pernicious, and widely spread- 
ing doctrines — the impending and already commenced 
coUision of Christianity with the power of the Eoman 
empire, which was to test the faith, and patience, and 



1 Let Jerome's umnistakeable ease, non Chriata, in toto orbe de- 
words be a auffioient eridenoe of cretum est, ut unus de presbjferis 
this — electus Huperponereiur ceteris, ad 

"Idem est ei^o Presbyter qiui quem omms ecoIeBite cura pertme- 

EpiacopuB ; et aateqiiam diaboli ret. Sieut ergo preabyteri 

iaatinctu atudia in religione fiereat, sdunt se ex ecclaaiie couauetndiiio 

et diceretur in jropulis, Ego sum ei qui sjbi prtepositnt, fuenf^ ef.se 

Panii, Ego Apollo, Ego autem subjeotos,-— ita Episcopi no^ermt 

Ceplue, commaci presbyteronim Be magi^ oonsuetudme, quam dia- 

concilio eocleaiie gubemabantur. positioms dommicfe, veritate, pres- 

Posfquam Tero umisquisque eos, byterisesse majores,"— 'Comm. in 

quos baptizayerat, stios pufabat Titua.' i. 
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courage of the Chtirclies witli a fiery trial — all created a 
pressing need of some organization to meet the accu- 
mulating dangers of the time, and to cement together 
the diverse elements of Christian society thus threatened 
■with dissolution. 

The establishment of episcopacy saved the Church ; 
■whatever mischiefs were afterwards ■wrought by the 
abuse and perversion of the system. 

The episcopal office in its original institution was one 
of simple priority among the other ministers, rather than 
a superior order in the Chm'ch. Every town had its 
bishop with a body of presbyters and deacons under 
him ; the Church often consisting of a sii^le congrega- 
tion assembling in one place of worship, and the bishop 
himself performing all the duties of a presbyter among 
them, and having a personal acquaintance, with every 
member of his flock.' So that the condition of each 



'Lord King, ia liia "Enqniry tlie otlier hand, mnny jttfpozK^ai 

info the Constitutiou of th.B Primi- had dou'btless only one Church ; 

live Ohnrch,' dedaTes that dnring and consequently the number of 

the first three centuries each such primitive bishoprics in tlie 

bishop's diocese,— or rather his course of time heoaiae Terj great, 

"pariah," for it was then called Thus, iu Augustin's days, there 

JtarpoiKi'o',— contained only one were nearly 600 bishoprics in the 

Church, i. e., oaa congregation African Church, iiad 400 in Asia 

meeting in o single place of wor- Minor, And Ignatius, in his 

ship. This, however, is too sweexv- EpisHe to Polyoarp, bids him not 

ingfm assertion. Many lai^e towns only to let nothing be done in Ms 

must even from the earliest times Churoh without his concurrence, 

have had several places, where i^ijSiv avsv yvcofir/S 6ov 

different congregations of Christ- yiT/ieBa} ; huttah6 able to enquire 

ians met, as Jerusalem and Ephesus after every mernber of his flock by 

are in the Acts of the Apostles ex- name, i^ ovofuxroi TCixvrai 

pressly said to have had. Yet, on Cijre? ; which could not possibly 
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diocese, and the relationa of its miaisters to each other, 
were very mncli Hke what is now seen va. one of our 
parishes in the charge of an incumbent with several 
cm^ates working under him and with him in it. Bnt 
as the numbers of Christians increased, and were spread 
abroad more widely, separate congregations were neces- 
sarily formed and multipUed, and bishops appointed 
presbyters to talie charge of them ; until by degi^ees 
the episcopal office was fully occupied with the ordina- 
tion and general superintendence of the clergy and other 
special duties, without any longer taking an active part 
in the parochial ministrations. And thus the episco- 
pate became quite distinct from the of&ce of the pres- 
byters, and was naturally regarded, as indeed it then 
was, a separate order in the ministry. 

It is not necessary for our present subject to trace in 
any detail the progress of events and changes, in the 
course of which the episcopate gradually rose from its 
originally simple position of priority, to the culmination 
of its authority as a dominant power in the Chrurch. 
A very interesting account of the successive advances, 
which were thus made in the second and third centuries, 
is given by Professor Lightfoot in his treatise on the 
Christian ministry appended to his edition of the Epistle 
to the Philippians. He there points out that the de- 
velopment of the episcopal authority was marked by 

liave been done if the see of SmyniB from each other, and Buparmtended 
had been an extensive district with by liieir own distinot pastors 
a number of congregations separate respectively. 
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three distinct stages ,of progress, wliicli were connected 
respectively with the names of Ignatius, Irenseus, and 
Cyprian. In the time of Ignatius, the bishop, then only 
primus tntfit pat e^ among Ins co pre^bjters was regarded 
as a centif of uiitj m the tune of Ixenieus he was 
looked upon as the depositaiy of j)nm (up huiTi and 
with Ojpnan the bishop wis the ahsd te i cejere it of 
Christ in tlimgs spintuil in the Chuich 

This gieit change was fully confirme 1 in 1 e^tabhbhed 
in the following, centui^ in spite of &oinp stiuggles on 
the part of the pie':>byteis to maintam then ougmal 
position But this exaltation of the bishop s powei wis 
not the only thing winch marked the contrast between 
the hierarchy of the Nieene period, and the ministry 
of the apostolic age. That contrast was completed by 
the contemporaneous introduction and expansion of the 
sacerdotal element, which will be noticed in the follow- 
ing Lecture. 
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LECTURE HI. 

A FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, 



WITH A 8PECIAI, EEFERENCE TO THE QUESTION WJ 
IT IS RIGHTLY BEQAKDED AS A PRIESTHOOD. 
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A FURTHBE CONSIDERATION OP THE 
OHKISTIAN MINISTRY, 

WITH A SPECIAL EEFBEENCE TO THE QUHflTION 'WHBTHBR IT IS 
EIGHTLY BEGAEDED AS A PBIESTHOOD. 



THE Christian Ministry in its two Orders instituted 
by the Apostles, and in its subsequent episcopal 
development, has been so far considered, as it appears 
in the New Testament, and in the period immediately 
ensuing; but there still remain some particulars con- 
nected with it, some questions respecting its nature and 
functions, too important to be omitted. 

The simple account of the public services of Christian 
ministers, which is given by Justin Martyr,' towards the 
middle of the second century, shows that very httle 
deviation from the apostoHc practice had then taken 
place ; and from the testimony of other Christian authors, 
together with the taunts of Pagan adversaries, it appears 



Justin Martyr ' ApoL' i. ^ 85, 8 
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probable that during the course of this century the 
essential character oi the originul office continued to 
be preserved. By the commencement of the thu-d cen- 
tury, however, this apostolic simplicity had began to be 
greatly manned by the assumption of a more ostenta- 
tious style of mimBtration, and a more imposing autho- 
rity. The Christian ministry was now changed into a 
after the model of the Levitical Law.' 
iresbyters, and deacons, became high-priests, 
priests, and Levites, and were gradually more and more 
regarded as a mediating, sacrificing, and absolving 
order, standing between God and the general body of 
Christian men. Before this the reproach cast by Pagans 
against the Christian Church that it had no temples^ 
altars, priests, or sacrifices, had been its praise and 
glorj' ; for its temple was the whole world, or wherever 
two or three were gathered together in the Saviour's 
name ; its altar was the Cross ; its priest the Lord Jesus 
Christ, at once the Priest and the all-sufficient sacrifice. 
And the only earthly priesthood was confined to no 
sacerdotal east, or tribe, or separated order ; but was 
co-extensive with the whole community of the faithful, 
who in a figurative or spiritual meaning were kings and 



y says that the eopi, ei Presbyteri, et Diacord 

L the vindiceat in Eedesia." — ' Epist. 

Christian Church was toteu from ad Evagrium,' ffle end. 

the Old Testament "Et ut Aeoordingly a bishop was then 

sojamua traditionea apostolioaa often ealled'^/j^iepejJsorSitmmus 

snmptasdeTeteritestamento, qnod Sacei-Aos, a presbyter 'Ispcvi ot 

Aaron, et fihi ejus, afque Levitte Sacerdos, aud a deaoon^tuiri/Sor 

in templo fuenint, hoc sibi Epis- Lf:<Ala. 
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priests unto God m CI i at But no v the leaveu of 
Jewish and of Pigan n fl lences In h from the first 



' Professor Lightfoot Ep le j^uer d almost always in the end 
to the Philippians,' p 58 as esero ae an nfluenoe orer their 
cribes the origin of the Christ an conqu rors and Tanciuished Juda^ 
eaeerdotaliBm to Pagaji mflueneea am b in no longer watohed and 
exelnaively, thougli he a Im 8 hat g arded a amsti was enabled bo 
ita/ormwas taken ftom the Jewish v- rL s n y with more seonrity, 
priesthood of tlie Old Testament, and with a more deadly effect. 
P^»n iniuenoes, in the midst of 3. The prevalence of Judfeo- 
wMchtheChrisldan Ohurehes were Chrisliaiiity in the Church was 
located, contributed doubtless in proved by the breaking out of the 
some measure to this effect ; Irat I heresies of the Nazarenos and the 
think that Judaism also furnished Ebionites in the second century, 
a large contributioa in the same these sects being formedout of the 
direction. The Professor's ai^u- two parties into which the Judaiz- 
mentsdo not appear to mo conolu- iog Christians split themselves 
fcive. Theabseneeof sacerdotalism when they became openly sepata- 
up to this lame may be duo to tho ted from the Church. 
strengih of the Church's hold upon 4. The existence of Judaizing 
apostolio truth rather than to the tendencies in the Ohnrch is also in- 
vtealcness of Jewish influeneos ; and dicated by the readXon against them 
the foEoning considerations appear which gave occasion to such here- 
to me to have great weight. sies as those of Maicion, who by 

1. After the destruction of Jem- his e^erandenthusiastio spirit was 

salem, and the utter overthrow of hurried into opposite extremes in 

the Jewish nation, Judaism was no combating the Judroo-Christiamly 

longer formidable to the Church as of those times. And again, the 

an enemy attacking MfTrrm xoiUiovi, Church, while encountering these 

but ths did not hinder itftom be- heresies, was led too stroi^ly 

mg n more dangerous as an in the direction of the Jewish 

a il mflu nee laithin. the Christian Law. 

b dy 1 was the Judieo-Cbristi- 5. The Canon of the Hew Testa- 

an f Church-meAbors which ment was not yet fully formed, at 

wr ugh h greatest mischief. least in many Churches ; tho Old 

2 Th V] tory Vfhich the Church Testament was still the sacred 

had gained over Judaism as an Book ; ajid there were in the second 

open antagonist, made it only the century no divinely inspired men 

more formidable as an insidious in- to teach the Christian body how to 
fluetice. By a strange law the oon- 
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had been worMiig insidiously in the Ohureh, although 
the religious systems from which they sprang were 
fonnally renounced and resisted, began to make itself 
felt and seen ; and as tlie inner hfe of the Church de- 
ehned in spirituality, and lost its fii'm hold of apostolic 
truth, its outward form and show became more pro- 
minent and prosiunii^, and challenged more attention 
from the world. 

TertulHan ' is the first Christian author by whom the 
Chiurch ministry is directly asserted to be a priestliood. 
By Cyprian an undisguised sacerdotalism is maintained ; 
and in the fourth century the sacerdotal system took 
deep root in the Church, and grew and flourished, until 
it culmioated at last in the overbearing pretensions of 
the priesthood in the later Church of Bome. 

In our own Chifrch the attempt was made at the 
Reformation to bring back the presbyter's office as nearly 
as might be to the apostoHc model, without making 



it the abiding truth licere." — ' Exhorf, Cast.' 7. 
from the obsolete form. The eystem, once iutroduced. 

See some admirable remarka on soon developed itself in strengtL 

all these points in Preasens^'s and pretensions. Oyprian in bis 

' Hist, des Tvoia Prem. Sificles,' time contributed grently to esbib- 

vol. ii. lish the saoerdotal position and 

' This change had been gradually power in the Chvivch. "Vel eli- 

approaohing, but distinctly appears gendi dignos sacscdoits, vel indig- 



first at the beginning of the thij:d 


nos recusandi ut sacej-rfos, 


century, ThusTortnllian, "Dandi 


plebe presente, sub omnium oculis 




deligatur."— Cyp. 'Ep.' 68. 


mits Sracerdos, qui est 'K^xsKOpus." 


" Ufic[ne ilia aacerdos tiice Cfti-tsK 


'DeBapt.'17. 


verefungitw.'' ^. 63, ad CeecUiiim. 


"Vani erimus si pntaverimus, 


See farther, Appendix A. 
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more violent and sudden changes than were absolutely 
neeessai'y. The noble-minded Reformers in the reign 
of Edward VI. in this, as in other portions of their work, 
faithfully followed the light of the New Testament, as 
far as that hght gradually shone in upon their miuda 
with increasing clearness ; but they did not continue 
long enough to complete their labours. And their 
efforts never having been subsequently followed up in a 
similar spirit, some blemishes, which they failed to 
notice, or could not then remove, — some expressions 
which savour more of the Bomish errors which they 
desired to eliminate, than of the apostolic truth which 
it was their object to restore, — have not yet disappeared 
from our formularies.' 

In order, therefore, to a right appreciation of the true 
nature of the ministerial offices in the Christian Church, 
and of the ministrations essentially belonging to them, 
it is necessary to enquire more particularly what the 
Apostles really intended tlieir Clmrch officers to be, and 

1 The ReformeTB of EdwardVI.'a At tte beginning of Elizabeth's 

timo evidenliy proposed to them- reign the spirit of oompromiEe pre- 

aelves the nohle object of bringing vailed. In the time of Jamea X, 

their Church into as dose a confer- the leading objoot w£^ to assimilate 

mity as possible with Scripture us to Rome without sabmitticg to 

truth ; aJid they endoavouied quiet- the Roman Pope. And at the 

ly but honestly to make our Church '■ Restoration " the violent reao- 

formularias accord with that tenth, tionarj feeling i^ainst the Puri- 

so far as they were enabled them- tans carried the day, and influenced 

selves to perceive it. But all the the whole proceedings, 

subsequent revisions of our Liturgy Since then — what has been done 

and ecclesiastical system, were un- during more than two hundred 

dertaien in a very different spirit, years ? 
and for very different purposes. 
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to do'; and what they piirposely and altogether excluded 
from the sphero of their authority and dudes ; and so 
to arrive at a Just and sober judgment respecting the 
claims and assertions of post-apostolic times. 

And herein, with a view to bringing the question in 
as distinct and clear a manner as possible before those 
who may be inclined to give it a careful consideration, 
I will at once state that the proposition which I imder- 
take to prove from tlie Hew Testament, and from the 
teaching and practice of the Apostles there recorded, is 
that, according to Scripture truth, the Christian 'ministry 
is not a priesthood, and Christian ministers are not priests, 
are not invested with any sacerdotal powers, and have 
no sacerdotal functions to perform. 

The Enghsh word " priest " is indeed only the word 
"presbyter" abbreviated in its passage into our modem 
language ; and were it not for the equivocal meaning 
of the term, and the consequent confusion of thought, 
and the excuse for erroneous teaching, which it favours, 
there could be no objection to ouv thus usii^ it to desig- 
nate the truly apostolic office o£ the presbyter, or elder, 
of the New Testament.' But I here use the words 



'The word "presbyters" be- tian ministers, iadioates thattlie 

came "'prester ;" tten in Norman imtioiis which thus use it were 

Preach " prestre ;" and from this Christianiaed after EaeerdotaliBm 

the modem French "prfide," had gained a settled place ia the 

and the English "preet," after- Churcli. 

wards "priest." The word " priest " from its eqiii- 

The circumstance that thia word vocal meaning, is still employed 

is used to denote the Jewish and amongst ourselves to prove by an 

Pagan sacrifioers, as well as Chris- argument, — weak indeed and illo- 
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priest and priesthood ouly in the other and more com- 
mon meaning, as the equivalents of the Greek Upevi 

gical, yet not without its iniueaoo name of Fresbylers, or fothetly 

on weak and iUogioal minds, — that guides? The Holy Ghost through- 

the Ohnrch of England retains aJl onttbebodyof bheNewTestament 

the ae d talism of the older making somuohmenlionof them, 

Ch h Thus, the Charoh of doth, not anywhere call them 

E gland \ lares certain of her PrieBt3."~'Eccles. Polit,' Y. 78. 

mn t to be "priests ;" apriest Yet he says, that after all it makes 

m t ff acrjfloea (Hob, viii. no difference ; and lie will make 

3 X 11) nd must have an altar no ooneeasion of the name. 

so ofEer them ; the alter in And very recently indeed Pro- 
it be the Commn- feasor Liglitfoot, in his valuable 
niOD. Table, and the Lord's Supper Mxcarsus on Oie Christian ministry, 
the sacriftee ; and then aay amount appended to his edition, of tha 
of sacerdotal and sacramental su- 'Epistle to the PMIippians, ' de- 
perstjtions can he introdnced ad ciares "as broadly as possible," 
IMhart, in direct opposition to our that " the Kingdom of Christ has 
Prayer-Book's teaching. Itiamost no sacerdotal system ;" that in tie 
desirable, therefore, that this eqni- Christian Church "foroommunioa- 
vocal word should he avoided, and ting instruction, and for preserving 
the honest, original "presbyter" public order, for conducting reh- 
be restored to its place. gious worship, and dispensing of 

It is much to be lamented that socialchaTities,itbecameneoessary 

good and learned men, while ac- to appoint special officers. But the 

knowledging that a Christian minis- priestly functions and privileges of 

ter is not a sacrificing priest,— a the Christian people are never re- 

i£/3Ei;S or soMrdos— bat an Elder, a gardedas transferred orevendele- 

nf)e0fivirspoioi presbyter— sbaali gated to these officers. They are 

yet have countenanced the con- called stewards, or messengers of 

tinned use of the word "priest ;" Gkid, servants or ministers of tha 

thus giving a handle to those who Church, andthehke ; batthesacer- 

well know how to use it for evil. dotal title is never onoe conferred 

Thus Hooker, long ago, ad- upon them." He declares that the 

mittedthat, "in truth, the word ideaof a priesthood was brought 

Fresbyler dolii seem more fit, and into the Churcli at the end of tlie 

in propriety of speech more agree- second century, by the influence of 

able, than Priest, with the drift of P^anism, and took its form from 

the whole Gospel of Jesus Christ." the LeviticaJ law ; that Christian 

And ' ' What better title could there ministers are not priests in the sense 

be given them thim the reverend of oftering saorifioes for sin, or 
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and ispazUa, and as they are used tlirougliout our 
English Bible. A priest in this acceptation of the word 
is one whose office it is to act as a mediator, or medium 
of acceptable communication, between God aud man in 
sacred things, to offer acceptable sacrifices to God for 
the people, and to impart to them by the power of his 
official acts the grace or blessing which God is ready to 
bestow, especially the absolution or forgiveness of their 
sins, when they have confessed, and repented of them. 
And in this sense it is that I undertake to prove that 
the Christian ministry is not a priesthood. 

1. The first evidence, which I adduce in proof of this 
proposition, is supplied by a consideration of the source 
from whence the form and shape (so to speak) of the 
Christian ministry was derived; the model which the 
Apostles saw fit to imitate iu tho offices which they 
instituted in the Church. 

As the Christian religion rose up out of the very 
depth and essence of Judaism, following it as its fore- 



jtiaking an atonement. Yet he as- otearly apprehended ; and it might 
serta that they may he bo called, have been better, if the later Chris- 
" if the word he taken in a wider tian Tocabulary had conformed to 
and looser acoeptaijon. " Andthia tJie silence of the apostolic writers ; 
is quite enough for those, who de- so that Uie possibility of confusion 
sire it, to cite liim as an authority would have been avoided." This 
for averting that the Christian undecided protest is of no avaiL 
presbyter is a " priest," and, Iteto- As far as the Professor is coneeraed 
fore, that all priestly acts andfuno- the jaiaohiaf is to go on, and his 
tions may be predicated of hira. name is, and will be, used fo sup- 
It is in Tain tbat Pcofpasor Light- port the very sacerdoialism f^inst 
foot adds, " Only in this oafio the which he so forcibly deolaims. 
mesEing of the term should be 
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ordained end and consummation, it might reasonably 
be expected, that such forms and regulations of the 
Jewish Oliurch, as were not inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel Disjiensation, would he retained and 
adapted to its use. And the Apostles beit^ men deeply 
imbued with Jewish feehngs, and (it may even be said) 
with Jewish prejudices, must have been inclined to 
deviate no further from the customary ohservancee of 
their law, than theii- Divine Instructor taught them to ■ 
be absolutely required. And they must have felt that 
it was wise to give their new religious life and worship 
as little innovation and strangeness to Jewish minds as 
possible, by continuing whatever could consistently be 
continued of their accustomed ceremonial. 

But when we proceed to trace how far these antici- 
patdons were reahzed in the apostolic ordering of tlie 
Christian societies, we meet with apeculiarity in the Jews' 
religion, which must be clearly apprehended before the 
retention or rejection of Jewish ordinances can be rightly 
understood ; hut which, when clearly apprehended, fclirows 
great hght not only on the origin of the Christian minis- 
try, but also on all the powers and functions which were 
assigned to it at the first, or which it could ever after- 
wards legitimately claim. 

Tlie rel%ious life of the Jews in its outward practice 
and operation at the commencement of the Christian 
era, and for at least several centuries before it, exhibited 
a remarkable Dualism, — a two-fold system, — each part 
of which was quite independent of the other, though 
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tiieif operation and effects were harmoniously combined. 
These two parts were respectively centred in 

The Temple and The Synagogue. 

The religions system of the Temple was altogether of 
divine appointment, and aU its services divinely ordered, 
even in their minute details, without an antliority being 
vested anywhere on oai'th for altering any of the vegula- 
tions originally prescribed. 

The religious system of ihe Synagogue was of man's 
appointment, its services being ordered by no divine law, 
but originating in the wisdom of man, and by man's 
authority and discretion regulated and maintained. 

In the Temple was the piicst consecrated according 
to a precise regulation, and a sacerdotal succession laid 
down by God Himself, with the altar and its sacrifices at 
which he officiated, the incense which he burned, the 
holy places into which none might enter, but those to 
whom it was especially assigned. 

In the Synagogue was the reader of the Scriptures, 
the preacher or expounder of religious and moral truth, 
the leader of the common devotions of the people, un- 
eonsecrated by any special rites, and unrestricted by any 
rule of succession ; with a readiug-desk or pnlpit at 
which he stood, but with no altar, sacrifices, or incense, 
and no part of the building more holy than the rest. 

And without attempting now to dwell upon all the 
remarkable contrasts thus displayed, it may suffice to 
say that the Temple exhibited in a grand combination 
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of typical places, persons, and actions, God dwelling 
■with man, reconciling the world unto HiuiseK iu the 
person and work of Clarist; and pardoniog, jTistifjing, 
and graciously receivicg those who come to Him through 
the appointed Saviour : wlule the Synagogue exhibited 
a congregation of meu, already reconoiled to God, assem- 
bled aa devout worshippers for prayei' and praise, for 
instmction in divine knowledge, and edification in righ- 
teous living. And the two systems, — ^the one divine, the 
other human,- — the one gorgeous and typical, the other 
simple and real, — in the one, God drawing near to man, 
in the other, man drawing near to God, — never clashed 
or interfered with each other : were never intenuingled 
or confounded together. " In the Temple there was no 
pulpit, in the Synagogue there was no altar." 

Now it was the Temple system with its imposing 
.sesthetio services, its associations of awe and mystery, 
and not the simple unexciting worship of the Synagogue, 
that naturally appealed to the imagination imd feelings 
of men. And accordingly, from the beginning of the 
third century, portions of this system begEtn, and con- 
tinued increasingly, to be introduced into the Church ; 
and in particular the idea of the Temple service was 
imported into the worship of Christian eongr^atione ; 
the Christian ministry, as ab-eady mentioned, was repre- 
sented to be a Hierarchy ; the form and arrangements 
of the buildings for public devotions were assimilated as 
much as possible to those of the Hebi'ew sanctuary ; 
and a system of sacerdotalism grew up, and became so 
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inveterate in tiie Ohureh, tliat it still lingers and revives 
even amongst oiirselTes, purified indeed from its grosser 
superstitions, but not altogether removed by the happy 
influence of the Eeformation. 

Not so, however, was it in the Apostles' days, or with 
any of their ordinances and institutions. They retained 
and adapted to Christian use some Jewish forms und 
r^ulatJons ; but they were taken altogether, not from 
the Temple, but from the Synagogue. The offices which 
they appointed in the Ciiureh, and the duties and autho- 
rity which they attached to them, together with the 
regulations which they made for Cliristian worship, bore 
no resemblance in name or in nature to the services of 
the priesthood in the Temple. The Apostles had been 
divinely taught that those priests and services were 
typical forms and shadows, which were all centred, 
and fulfilled, and done away, in Christ : and to rein- 
state them in the Christian Church would have been 
in their judgment to go back to the bondage of " weak 
and beggarly elements" from the liberty, strength, 
and rich completeness, of the Gospel Dispensation. 
They saw that as the ordinances of the Temple 
represented the work of God i,vrought out for man, not 
man's work for God, to continue them, after that work 
was finished in the life and death of Jesus, would be in 
effect so far to deny the efficacy of the Saviour's mission, 
and to thrust in the miserable performances of men to 
fill up an imagined imperfectiem in the Son of God. 

The Apostles therefore took nothing from the Temple 
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system for the macliinery of their Church governuient; 
but the offices which they appointed, and the duties and 
authority which they attached to them, together with 
the legulations which they made for Christian worship, 
corresponded in a remarkable and unmistakeable manner 
with the whole system of tho Jemsh synagogue. 

It would be too long to enumerate here all the particu- 
lars of this similarity. They may be found at length, 
with the whole subject exhaustively discussed iu a spirit 
of great fairness in Yitringa's treatise ' On the Syna- 
gogue.' ' It wUI be sufficient for our present purpose to 
observe that a Jewish synagogue was governed by a 
body of elders, some of whom acted especially as rulers 
or judges, others were the public religious ministers, and 
led tiie prayers of the people, and took care of the 



' The agreeraect of the GhriBtian priesta in the Temple ; but no pac- 

Oharch with the Spiagogue, and tionlar dress was used in the Sj'na- 

its diBagreement with tlie Temple gogue, nor in Christian Chiiroliea. 

Bystem, are HpeciHlly Been in the S. No resfricHon of persons to a 

following partioulars : particular tribe or class in the Sy- 

, 1. The nftnKs of Hie qgice-bearers nogogue ; but any fit person might 

in the Church, before thefiiirdcen- be appointed to minister there ; so 

tujj, were those of the Synagogue, aJao in Christian Churches, 

not of tlie Temple. 7. No fixed rule about the age of 

2. The places of worship — only tliose who offidated in the Syna- 
one Temple, hut Synagogoes any- gogue ; nor in the Christian 
where ; so Churches. Chnrehes. 

3. No different degrees qfsandib/ 3. No exclusion on the ground of 
in the Syni^gues — or in the bodily defects in the Synagogue ; or 
Chnrehes. in the Christian Church. 

4. The senijces in the Synagogue, 9. The Synagogue had a raised 
but not in the Temple, eorrespon- desk or pulpit for the reader, but 
ded -with iliose of Christians. no altar ; so Churches had only an 

G. Vestments were neeoBaaryfor .Jjnboorjwilpaum of the same kind. 
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reading o£ the law ; and such an officer was called the 
angel of the Church, and the cliazan or bishop of tite con- 
gregation. There were also deacons or almoners, on 
whom the care of the poor devolved. And these offices 
with their ministrations the Apostles transferred to the 
Christian Churches.' Nor is it an unreasonable supposi- 
tion that " whenever a Jewish synagogue existed which 

1 "In a Synagogae, three have had failed in anything. Andhence 

the magistracy, and were called i^e he was called GlMam,, that is k-at6- 

Senek of Three; wtosc office it was KOJCoi, or Overseer. Certainly, the 

to decide the difCerenoea arising Bigmfioation of the word Bishop, ox 

batween members, and totakecare Angel of Vie Church, had been de- 

of other matters of the Sjnagogue. torminod with lesH noise, if re- 

Thasa judged concerning money course had bacn had to the proper 

matters, thefts, losses, &c. These fountains, and man had nat vainly 

were properly and with good reason disputed aiiotit the signification of 

caUed dpxiSvydyoayoi, rulers ot words, taken I know not from 

tte Synagogue, because on tliem whence. 

lay the chief care of thii^iE, and ' ' The service and worship of the 

the chief power. Temple being abolished as being 

"Besides these, there was the ceremonial, God tranaplauted the 

PuWic ^nisUr of the Synagogue, worship and public adoration of 

who prayed publicly, and took care GoduBedintheSyn^ogues, which 

about tbe reading of the Law, and was moral, into the Christian 

Bomefjnies preached, if there were Ohnrch ; to wit, the public minis- 

not some other to discharge this try, the pnhlic prayers, reading 

office. This person was called the God's word, and preaching, &c. 

Angel of (As Chwrdi, and Chamn or Hence the names of the ministers 

Bishop aflhe CongregaUon. of the Gospel were the very same, 

The Pttblic Minister of the Syna- the Angd of the Church, and the 

gogue himself read not the Law Bishop, which belonged to the 

publicly ; but every Sahbath he ministers in the Synagogue, 
called out seven of the Synagogue " There were also three Deacons, 

(on other days fewer), whom he or Almoners, on whom was the 

judged fit fa read. He stood by care of the poor ; anil these wore 

him that read, with great care ob- called Famasim, or Pastors."^ 

serving that he read nofiing either Lightfoot, ' Heb. and Talmud, 

felsaly, or improperly, and calling Exercit. on Mitth.' iv. 23. 
him back and correcting him, ifho 
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was brought, the whole or the chief part of it, to embrace 
the gospel, the Apostles did not there so much form a 
Christian Church {or congregation, inJiX-riiia), as malije 
an existing congregation Christian, by introducing the 
Christian sacraments and worship, and establishing 
whatever regulations were requisite for the newly adopted 
faith; leaving the machinery (if I may so speak) of 
government unchanged, the rulers of synagogues, elders, 
and other officers (whether spiritual or ecclesiastical, or 
both) being already provided in the existing institution."^ 
That such was sometimes the case in Jerusalem and 
other Jewish towns is highly probable ; and this possibly 
is the reason why St. Jamss calls the place where Chris- 
tians met for public worship, or the congregation itself, 
their Syn^^ogue,' as he does in his epistle addressed 
especially to Hebrew disciples. 

The Apostles, therefore, having adopted the official 
arrangements of the synagogue, and discarded those o£ 
the Temple, in the institution of Church offices, plainly 
showed by this circumstance that no priestly powers 
or duties were attached to their ministrations. 

2. Another argument which lands ns in the same con- 



1 Archbishop Wliately — 'King- would naturally, if not neceasarily, 

dom of Christ Delineated,' p. 108. adopt the normal govemmentof a 

'Epist. of James, ii. 2. "If Syat^ogue ; and a body of elders 

there come into your aBsemhly," oi preshjtera would he chosen, to 

sii ijjv 6vyayaiyi}v vfttar. direct the religious worship, and 

" Christian congregations in Pa- partly also to watch OTer the tem- 

lestine long oontumed to be cles^- poral well-being of the society,'' — 

nated by iiis name of Synagogne. Professor Lightfoot, 'Ep. Pbihp.' 

With the Synagogue itaeH ihey p. 190. 
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elusion is deducodfrom the condition of the lay u 
of tile Cliurch as it appears in the New Testament, and the 
equality of privilege or standing-ground in Christ which 
Christians of all ordera or degrees possessed. The way 
of access to God being open to all without distinction 
through the priesthood of Chriafc, there was nothing for 
a priest to do — no sacerdotal work or office for him to 
undertake. But the substance of this argument, being 
specially connected with the position of the Christian 
laity, will be more fully considered in the following 
Lecture. 

3. A third distinct proof that the office-bearers in the 
Church of the Apostles were not, and could not bo, 
priests, or perform any sacerdotal duties, is seen in a 
condensed form in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and is 
found at large in the whole of the Old and Now Tes- 
ts, of which that Epistle, as far as its subject 
;o valuable an epitome. We there learn that 
from the very nature of the priestly office, it is necessary 
for those who hold it to be specially called and appointed 
by God, either personally by name, or according to a 
divinely instituted order of succession ; and that, since 
the patriarchal dispensation, only two orders of priest- 
hood have ever had this necessary divine sanction 
granted to them. These two orders are the Order of 
Aaron and the Order of Mddiisedec. The priests of 
the former Order belonged to the Jewish dispensation 
only, and have indisputably passed away. The only 
priest after the Order of Melchizedec, ever mentioned 
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in the Bible, is our Lord Jesus Ohrist,--tbe " Priest upon 
His throne," without a successor, as He had none before 
Hun, in the everlasting pnesthood of His mediatorial 
reign. This argument appears to me to be conclusive. 
It appears to me that the Epistle to the Hebrews shuts 
out the possibility of there being any other priest in the 
Christian Church besides Christ Himself. But this does 
not so appear to a large number of onr clergy. Bishops, 
as far back as the third century, claimed to be successors 
or vicegerents of Christ on earth ;' and our presbyters 
now do not hesitate to declare that they are Priests after 
the order (/ Melchkedec. To my mind and feeKng this 
is an impious claim ; but countenanced as they are by 



'InOiBeBtunatioiiof OypriaB, in which the testimony of Ambroae 

the middle of the third century, will be suffioient. He declares that 

the Bishop was the absolute vicege- a Eishop performs tte part of C%rist 

rent of Christ upon earth in spirit' in the Church, and is the vic^e~ 

ual things. rent of the Lord, 

"Nam si Jesus Ghtistus Dominua " 'in ecolesia propter reverentiam 

etDens nosteripse estsumums sa- Episoopalemnonhabeat caput hbe- 

cerdos Dei patris, et sacrifioimri rum, sed Telamine tectum ; neo 

patri se ipsum primus obtulit, et habeat potestatem loquendi ; quia 

hoc fieri in sni commemoratiouem ^iscopus persomim Antei Oktisti. 

pnecipit^ utique ille sacerdos vice QuEisi ei^o ante jodioem, sic ante 

Ckristl vere faagitaT." — 'Oyp. Ep.' Episoopnm, quia trieorfus Domini 

63, ad CcecUiian. est, propter reatus originem snb- 

And again, " Neque enim alinndo jecta debet yideri." — 'Ambtos. 

hwreses obortw sunt, aut nata sunt Com.' in 1 Cor. xi. 10. 

schismata, quam inde qnod saeer- The interpolator of the l^natian 

doti Dei non obtemperatur ; neo epistles, wliateyer was his date, 

unua in ecolesia ad tempus sacer- " hod used almost the highest pos' 

dos et ad tempua judes vice Oiristl sible language aboiit Episcopacy ;" 

oogitatur." — 'Oyp. Ep." 65, ad (for- butfcom Cyprian's time and on- 

Rdium. wards, the addition of sacerdotal- 

These pretensions were not di- ism raised it to a higher Icveh 
minished in the fonrHi century, for 
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numberless past and present examples, good men are 
not conscious of impiety in making it. But then it is 
necessary to ask these " priests " for their credentials. 
Where is the record of their divine appointment to the 
sacerdotal office ? In what part of the New Testament, 
and in what form of words, is the institution of such 
priests, and the manner of their succession, to be found ? 
And to such inquiries no satisfactory answer has been 
or can be given. 

But there is still another way in which the priestly 
claims of the Christian ministry are presented, and which 
is thought to be less arrogant in its pretensions than the 
one just noticed. Christian priests, it is urged, are repre- 
sentatives of the whole Christian body ; even as under 
the Jewish law the priestly tribe held their position as 
representatives of the whole people, who were " a king- 
dom of priests — a holy nation." And since in a secondary 
and spiritual sense all those who are in Christ are " kings 
and priests unto Grod" — " a holy nation, a royal priest- 
hood," — the clergy as a representative order, and dele- 
gates from the whole Christian community, have a priestly 
office in the Church. 

But if this were so, then the Christian minister, as 
such a representative priest, could at any rate only 
exercise the powera of the body which lie represented ; 
he could therefore offer only spiritual sacrifices, without 
any material altar or material sacrifice to put upon it, — 
only such sacrifices as that of praise and thanksgiving, 
which every individual Christian is to give ; and for this 
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ptirpoae a asparate order of prieata is -useless.' Besides 
this the idea of the spiritual priesthood of each individual 
Christian being delegated to the clerical order is only a 
fond imagination, put forward to support a favourite 
claim. There is no ground for supposing that the 
priestly functions and privileges of the Christian people 
ever were or can be thus transferred or delegated. 
Although the Jewish people were a nation of priests, it 
was only by a divine command expressly and distinctly 
given that one tribe was selected to minister for the 
nation in sacred things, and one family out of this tribe 
was appointed for the priesthood. No such divine selec- 
tion or appointment for a priesthood in the Christian 
Church is anywhere to be found ; and the want of this, 
plead what we will, is absolutely destructive to all 
priestly claims. 

4, And this brings ua to a fourth and concluaivo proof 
of my proposition, to be found amoi^ the remarkable 
' "TheBaorifico of praise," is a tiains (not bj a priest or minister), 
Scriptural eipreseion, and our Com- in the memorial of the liread and 
munioa Service speaks of " this one wine, in. which, tliey remember what 
Efteriflce of praise aad thanksgiv- Christ suffered for tlienL "Otlfiiy 
ing." Snch Bpiritaal sacrifices aro ovv xai Evxcii'>cai evxcepiSTiat, 
offered up by all and each of the v^6 tdSv d^ionv yevofisyai., 
faithful &Dm tte altar of the heart ; r^Xeiai /tovai nai Evaps^roi 
and there ja no placo for any other e16x rw @ei^ 9v(S(ai, KCti avroi 
prieat, besides the worshipperB §ifni, TCtvta yap (lovai ncd 
themselyes, in miob a sacrifice. Xpz6na.yoz xapSXafloy itoiilv. 
This is the old Christian view bo- Hixi iii dvoifiviiGti 5e r^S 
fore sacerdotalism infeotod the zpoip^i avtiar ^ijpai rs moo. 
Church. JnstinMartyr(A. D.166), vypdi, iv §, -nai zov xxBoviiS 
Baya Uia,t prayers and Omnlcsgivings xixovBe Si avzoui 6 vloi rov 
are the orHy acceptable sacrifices, Ssov,' /li^ivi/vTat.—-' Sn^iin M. 
aod that they are offered by Chris- Dial, c Tiyph.' § 117. 
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omisaions of Holy Writ. In nothing is the speaking 
silence of the New Testament more complete and signi- 
ficant, than in the fact that never there are Christian 
ministers of any degree called priests. Neither the 
Apostles themselves, nor any office-bearers whom they 
appointed, are ever spoken of as having sacerdotal 
powers, or sacerdotal duties, committed to them. In no 
single instance is any one of the words, which describe 
the priesthood and its work, assigned to the office of the 
Christian ministry or to its ministrations.^ Familiar as 

'Such words aa iepEvS, Upa- 'Jepstis and iepdrsv/ia priest 
lEict, iepdrsv/ia, ispovpysnn, and prieslftooci, — «iiid of all Chrisf- 
6va>, OvSia, BvStadr-^piov, or ions, "Yeareaholypriestliood"^ 
any otiecs of sacerdotal meaning, iepdtiv/ia :^S3id " a royal priest- 
are never so much as once in the hood" iepdrsvfta. (i Pet ii 5, 9.) 
New Testament spoken of the min- ' ' Bfa.tb made ns kings and priests 
isterial services in tlie Christian [iep^it) imto God." (Eev. i, 6). 
Ohnroh. and aleo in Eev. t. 10, xs. 6. 

They are nsed when speakijig of St. Paul on one occasion, in a 

tie priestliood of Jeans Christ ; ajid very grand figure of speech, repro- 

ihe following obTioualy jigarativi sents the whole body of Glentilo 

expressions are found applied to ChristiansaBagroatsocriffoeoffered 

Christians in general, — not Chris- up to God, and himself as a priesi 

ti an ministers. Thus— mmistering at it; thus "That I 

Bv6{a,»i sacrifice. "Present your should be the minister (ksirovp- 

bodiesa IiTingsaorifice."^8D(!('a:>' yov, not a sacerdotal word) of 

Ciatfitv. Kom. xii 1. Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, minis- 

Tbe contribution sent by the ferin^theGospelofGod." ['Zspoup- 

Philippiaiis to St. Paul is called "a yovnra. z6 evayyiXidv — acting 

saerittce {fiv6iay) acceptable, well- as a priest with respect to the Gos- 

pleasing to God," (Phil. IT. 18.) pel) "that the offing up of 

"The sanrifioe {bv6iav) of the Gentiles" (_xpo6<popix zrSv 

praise :" and "to do good and to kBvaSv) "might be acceptable." 

distribute foi^et not, for with sach Kom. sv. 16. 

sacrifices (Svaiaii) God ia well Healsousesasimilarmetaphorin 

pleased." (Heb. xiiL 16, 16,) writing to the Philippians, "And if 

" To offer up spiritual sacrifices " I560j?ered {dusvdopai, am poured 

Bv6iai iCfsv^azixdi. (lPet.ii.5.) ont aa a libation or drink offering). 
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the Apostles were with the striking ceremonial of the 
Temple worship, and sometimes deriving from it a 
figurative lai^uago of the greatest force, they never 
employ terms of priestly import in any manner which 
countenances the supposition that they, or the presbyters 
of their Churches, were acting as Priests iu the congre- 
gations of Christian people. 

This omission is acknowledged by High Churchmen to 
be a " difficulty ;" but it is far moi'e than a difficulty, it 
is an insuperaUe bar to all sacerdotal assumptions. Tor 
when it is considered that before the Apostles' times 
neither they, nor any one else, bad even so much as 
ever heard of a religion without a visible priesthood, and 
its necessary accompaniments ; and that after the Apos- 
tles were gone the Church turned back to this conspi- 
cuous element of all other religions ; when it is considered 
also that a priesthood requires not merely a non-pro- 
hibition, but a 'positive and express a,'ppoi'n.tment of divine 
autkoriiy, I am justified in affirming that this negative 
ai^ument from the omissions of the New Testament 
proves as strongly as any historic evidence can demon- 
strate, that in the Cbristianity which the Apostles 
preached and taught, there was no priesthood oi priestly 
ministrations, but those of Jesus Christ Himself, — the 



upon the sacrifice {Bvdia) and aer- These are all 

TJce of yonrfeith." (Phil. ii. 17.) which words oocui in connection 

Andheiisesthewordc(?t«V5o^aj with Ohriatians, except in Heb. 

in the saiae sense in 2. Tim. iv. 6, siii. 10, for which see Note (p), 

"I am readytobe offered" ^Sr^ and Leotnre vii. 
iiTCsySo/iai. 
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one great and sufficient High-priest of tho wliole Church 
of God.' 

I am well aware that a single expression in the Epistle 
to' the Hebrews—" We have an altar " — is eometimos put 
forward as opposed to what has been here advanced. 
The " altar " is then ta!i:en to mean the communion 
table, the Enchariatic elements laid upon it are declared 
to be a sacrifice, and the officiating minister necessarily 
becomes a priest. But such an interpretation is incon- 
sistent with the context, and is on all grounds, altogether 
indefensible.' Indeed, these words, " We have an altar" 

I The office and work of a be produced, it must be affirmed 
"priest "JsonewMcliEoabBolutely that tte New Testament and the 
r6C[uire8 a divine appomtmeut, tbat Apostolic Church repudiate such 
nofliiagshortof aneap-essawj^posi- claims; and their only support 
(iue dflcioratJoji to thia effect in the must be sought for in the later 
New Testament could jnati^ our time, wheu "the mystery of ini- 
caHing the Christian ministry a quity " was doing its work, and 
priesthood. The Jewish priests the predicted apostaoy had al- 
could point to a distinct and un- ready begun, 
mistekeable ordinanoe of God in The arguments commonly put 
tteit Law, instituting their order forward to support the allegation 
Bndassignmgtothem their powers tiat the Christian ministry is & 
andduties. Those who daim to be priesthood,— when they are not 
ChristiBM, Priests, must be called simply borrowed from the unsorip- 
upon to show an equally distinct taral practices of the third and fol- 
appointmant of (ftetr order in the lowing oantnries, — are marked by 
How Testament. This they aro the fSIlaoy technioally called igM>~ 
utterly unable to do ; and nothing rdXio fienohi, or irrelevant condu- 
can supply the absence of it. No sion ; beiag such as do not tend to 
pleas of "antecedent probability," proue the eiMence of this priest- 
or analogies between the Jewish hood, bat assuming its existence, 
and Christian dispensations, or proceed to aoeount for it, or to ex- 
other similar ai^mnents, can be of plain the nature and mode of its 
any avail in such a case. tJntiladia- operation. 

tinot divine institution of a priest- = These words, "We have an 

hood for t!ie Christian ministry can altar," are more fully considered in 
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when rightly understood, confirm instead of invalidating 
the preceding argument. 

And these four proofs, each one by itself complete, 
must be taken together in their accumulative force, in 
considering the question whether the Christian ministry 
is a priesthood or not.' 

But this is not all, Tliere is other collateral or secon- 
dary evidence by no means void of weight, though not 
bearing eo directly on the subject as the preceding 
testimony. Thus it is a significant fact that neither 
presbyters nor deacons were mwinted, like the Jewish 
priests, to consecrate them for their ministerial work ; 
but they were admitted to their sacred offices by a 
solemn but simple form of cyrdi-natkm. And a brief con- 
sideration of the nature of this ordination,— of the persons 
from whom it was received, — and what was conferred by 
it, — will still farther illustrate the design and character of 
the Christian ministry in the apostolic Church. 

1. There are no rules prescribed, nor any precise 
directions given in the New Testament, as to the form 
or manner in which ministers were to be ordained. But 



Lecture VIL in connectioii -with repulaiTa to theic ideas and prin- 

the Sacrament of ite Lord's Sup- ciplos aa faithful Jews, to hnve set 

per. See Note, p. 306. up otter priesfs and altars, eitbor 

' Another proof still, — or at any to rival or to co-operate with (iiose 

rate, an indirect confirmation of of the Temple. After the over- 

the foregoing proofe^ — isseenintUe throw of the Jewish polity, thero 

fact that tlie Apostles continued to is no indication anywliore that 

attend the Temple services and the any apostolic authority then esta- 

ministrations of the Jewish priest- Wished a priesthood which thay 

hood at the temple altar: since it had not previoualyinstitnted. 
would have been utterly alien and 
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ia Acts xiii. it is recorded that Paul and Barnabas were 
ordained to the office of Apostles by the imposition of 
hands, accompamed with prayer and fasting/ And 
doubtless this simple ceremonial, which sufficed for 
assigning the highest place of dignity in the Chui-eh, was 
used with appropriate variations in the ordination of 
presbyters and deacons. So that when St. Paul warned 
Timothy at Ephesus " to lay hands suddenly on no man," 
these words had become a well-known expression for 
ordaining to a sacred office. And this mode continued 
to be used in the post-apoatolio Church, as is evidenced 
* by the directions and the forms of prayer for ordinations 
in what are called " the Apostolic constitutions." 

2. The persons who ordained Christian ministers were 
at first naturally and necessarily the Apostles, as the 
founders and chief rulers of the Church, Thus Paul and 
' It may possibly be objected that fi&s at acyrate considered sufficient 
this osrejuonj was niot Boi Ordina- to entitle them to.esoreisa aposto- 
tion to the Apostleship, inasmuch lio powers and authocilry in tliat 
as St. Paul declares io. his Epistle mission, by ordaining piesbyters, 
to the Galatdana, that ha was "an ftud regulating Ohtirclies, as well 
Apostle not of man neither by as preaohing Christ, 
man." This objection does not It is further to be noticed tiiat 
seem to me to have much force; St. Paul seems not to have preached 
beoaTiseSt.Paulwa5dicectljehosen to the gentiles, until he had been 
and appointed by Josus Christ ; thus formally sent to do so by the 
wliethel any ecclesiastical cere- direct call of the Spirit, and this 
mony was afterwards added or not, imposition of hands at Anfjooli. 
However this may be, the argu- "Jnsqu'au momentotiilre^utla 
ment in the present Ciise is not d^l^gation de I'Eglise d'Aotioohe, 
affected ; since, if the transaction Saul s'^tait bomd & aimonoer 
recorded in 'das chapter was only I'Evangile aux Juifs et aui prose- 
a solemn Chnrch sanction given to lytes."- — PreasonsS, 'Histoiro dea 
the particular mission, which Paul Trois Premiers Sifecles," vol, i, 
and Earnahas then undertook, it p. 447. 
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Barnabas having gathered together Christian converts 
at different places irr Asia Minor, " ordained them elders 
iu every Church." And Clement of Eome remarks of 
the Apostles generally, -what he had probably himself 
witnessed in some instances, that they appointed some 
of their eai'liesfc converts^the first-fruits of their Apostle- 
ship — as ministers ia their several coi^regations.' But 
when fresh ministers were ordained in an already con- 
stituted Church, the presbyters there present took part 
in an Apostle's ordination by laying their hands with 
him on those who were ordained ; a custom which was 
preserved in the later Church, and has been retained 
even to the present day, in some slight respect, in our 
own. 

But it was evidently not by an Apostle's hands alone 
that sacred ordeva could be conferred. The authority 
to appoint Church officers was inherent in every duly 
constituted Church, as the natural right of a lawful and 
well organized society. And as presbyters might be 
joined with an Apostle in ordaining, so might they 
without an Apostle, give this sanction of ecclesiastical 
authority in the ordination of any minister in their 
Church. And thus not only Timothy and Titus, who 
were specially delegated by St. Paul, ordained presbyters 
and deacons in the Churches of Epheaus and Crete; but ■ 
" certain prophets and teachers " at Antioch, without any 

' KoLzd x'^pi>:% ovrftaixoXeii jiai Sza-n.6voviz£v fieWiivTcof 

ta]pv66ovT£i Ka(li6zavov vdi nttSreveiv.— 'Cleni, Kom. ep, ad 

djcapx'^i ccvT^v,SoHifialfavT£S Cor.' i. 52. 
TIB nytvfiari, eii im^KoKovi 
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such apostolic delegfition, were competent to ordain an 
Apostle. 

"When Episcopacy was fully established in the Church 
it became the rule that Bishops only should ordain the 
presbytera and deacons ; but this was not owing to any 
divine law or apostolic prescription.' And the Article 

' Jecome expressly affirms that it latitude. And it is especially im- 
WB.S ecclesiastical custom, and tba portunt to observe Uiat they lay 
desire to prevent disputes, and not more stress on Episoopal sari^tm, 
any divine law, that caased the dia- than on Episcopal ordination." 
tinotioa between Bishops and Pres- See also Hie Professor's remarks 
byters— see Lecture II. note (o) p. about the origin, and position of 
79. This distiuetioli, according to tlie Ohorepiscopal of&oe. 
him, consisting principally, if not Another remarkable testimony to 
solely, in the authority to "Or- the existence and long continuajice 
dain." of presbyterian ordination is given 

Long after the general eatablisb- by Eutyehiusj a Patriarch of Alex- 
mcnt of Episcopacy, and reaching andria. He represents tliat from 
even into the ilth century, traces the very foundation of the Church 
are to ho found of presbyterian at Alexiindria by St. Mark, down to 
ordinations still retaining tteir the time of the Council of Nice (a. 
place in the Church- n. 325 1, the Bishop of that Church 

Professor Lightfoot (Ep. PMl. waaaln-aysohosenby andouiof the 
p. 231), quotes a decree of the twelvepresbyters, andwasby them 
Council of Anoyra (i.D, 314), to consecrated aK their Bishop by the 
the effect that neither the country imposition of their hands. Thn 
bishops nor the dty presbyters were eleven presbyters then chose 
to give ordination without permis- nnotherto fill up their number, and 
aion from the Bishop of the diocese made him a co-pxesbyter with 



in writing. 

XBOpsuKSxoTCoiS liii i^eivca " Conatituit item Marcus Evan- 

«pt60vtit)ovi ^ StaxorovS gelista duodecim presbyteros cum 

Xtlpotorsly, aX.Xd ^-ijSe npc6- Hanania, qui nempe manerent cum 

/SurspoiS KoXiwi ;((Bf>2'S tov patriaioha [i.e. Episcopo], adeo ut, 

illirpaitt}vax v'!Cd tov IjtiS- quum vaoaret patriarohatus, elige- 

KoflTDu jiEzd ypauiidtwy Iv ventnnum e duodecim presbyleris, 

itia.6r^ napoijtitx. citjas capHi rdiqid undecim monus 

' ' Thus, while reBtraining the ei- imponereni, eamque henedieeeent, ei 

isting license, the framors of tlie pafriarcAnm creorent ; et dein uijTJm 

decree siJll allow very considerable aliquem ivsignem eZt^erenl, eunupte 
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of our owu Clim-ch is most scriptural, when, witJioufc any 
allusion to bishops, it (leclares those to be lawfully 
ordained, " who are chosen and called by men who have 
public authority given unto them in the congregation to 
eali and send ministers into the Lord's vineyard." A 
priest, indeed, wliose office is to stand between God and 
man, must be specially called by God ; and as far as he 
is authorized by man at aD, he must be authorized pre- 
cisely in the way of God's own prescription ; but a 
pastor and teacher and administrator of sacred things in 
a congregation of Christian men, who have access to 
pj-es&^emm secwm eonsfilaereni loco And so Kiuhard Hooker, though 
ejus qui sio &otus eat pattiarcha. " an imoompromising opponent of 
— Entyohine. ' Orjgines Eeolesiai Preabyterianism, was too honest 
Alexandrinee,' translated fiDm the and too learned a man not to admit 
Arabic by Selden ; who reckons the ToUdity of Presbyterian orders, 
the date of Entrchiua to have been "Nw whereas," he writes, "some 
A. D. 876. d in hat no ordination can 

• Eutychins adds that the ci ra ta d only such as is made by 

whiciihedescribescontinuod h B h p which hara had their or- 
time of Aleiander, the Bish p dma n hkewise by other Bishops 

Alesandria, who was one h b h ra, till we come to the 

318 biBhopa at the Council of N y \p es of Christ tbemselvea ; 

This disHnet testimony of Euty- to this we answer that there may be 
china is confirmed by Jerome, who sometimes very just and suf&oient 
lived so close to the time when the reason to allow ordination made 
Alexandrian practice was still in without a Bishop. The whole 
force. "Nam et AlexandriEe a Church visible being the true 
Marco Evangelista usgne ad Heta- original subject of all power, it 
cleam et Dionysium Episoopos, hath not ordinarily allowed any 
pre shy teri semper unum es se elec- other than Bishops alone to ordain ; 
tum.ineiLoelsiorigradttcollocatum, howheit, as the ordinary course is 
Episcopnm nominabant ; quo modo ordinarily in all things to be ob- 
si exra\>itus imperatorem fiiciat, aut served, ao it may be in some oases 
diaeoni ehgant de se qnem indus- not unnecessary that wo decline 
trium noverint et arohidiaconum from the ordinary ways," — ^-Eo- 
yooent," — 'Ep. adEv^rium.' olea. Poht.,' vii. 14. 
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God through the priesthood of Jesus Christ — whatever 
inward call ho may require — needs no other outward 
appointment to his office than the authority of the 
Church in which he ministers. And the visible Church, 
"as the true original subject of a"l power" in such 
matters, may make such appointments in any mode 
which may be deemed most expedient ; amenable only 
to the general law of decency and order.^ 

The Churches, which like our own have retained the 



' "They [the Aufhoritiea of a deliberate and cautious judgment, 
Christjan Church] have an un- might deem best for the time, and 
doubted right .... to appoint country, and persons, they had to 
such orders of ChristJan rainisters, deal with ; whether exactly similar 
and to allot to each such flinctiona or not to thoBB introduced by the 
aatheyjudgemostconduciveto the Apostles; provided nothing were 
great ends of the aocieiy ; they may done contrary to Gospel precepts 
assign to the whole, or to a portion, and priadples. They were, there- 
of these, the office of ordaining fore, perfectly at liberty ia appoint 
others as their successors ; they Bishops, even if they Aodnone that 
may appoint one saperintendent of joined in the Beformation ; or to 
the rest, or seueral, Tinder the title discontinue the appointment, even 
of Patriarch, Archbishop, Bishop, if they had : whichever they were 
Moderator, or any other that they convinced was the most conducive, 
may prefer I they may make the ap- under existing circumstances, to 
pointment of them for life, or for the great object of all Church 
a limited period, by election, or by government. And though their 
rotation, with a greater or a lesa decision on tbispointonghtfohave 
eitensive jurisdiction ; and they been greatly influenced by their 
have a similar discretionary power belief as to what were the forms 
with respect to liturgies, festivals, adopted by the Apostles (which 
ceremonies, and whatever else is must have been not only wise, but 
left at large in the Scriptures." the very wisest, _(br those times and 
" The bodies of Christians we have persons), they had no reason to 
been speaking of [i-e., the Eeform- hold themselvea absolutely bound to 
ed Churches] had fall power [i.e., adhere always and everywhere to 
authority] to retain, or to restore, those original models." — Aroh- 
or to originate, whatever form of bishop Whutoly, ' Kingdom of 
Church government they, in their Christ Delineated.' pp. 2iS, 252. 
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Episcopate and Episcopal ordination, may reasonably 
prefer this form of government ; and justly consider that 
it is one of aU but apostolic antiquity, — and one, which 
having been found desirable, or even necessary, after 
the departure of the Apostles, — and having been well 
tried by long experience, — should never lightly be 
given up. But on the other hand, the government and 
the ordinations of Presbyterian Churches are just as Yalid, 
scriptural, and apostolic as our own ; and when circum- 
stances made it necessary or expedient, it was quite 
lawful for them to adopt this form of Church pohty, and, 
having found it effective, to retain it. 

3. What is conferred upon a Christian minister by his 
ordination has generally been said to be a certain power, 
—a power ecclesiastical or spiritual, or both, — communi- 
cated by divine appointment through the hands of him 
from whom the orders are received. And this power has 
been variously interpreted in a wider or more restricted 
sense, according to the respective tenets of individuals, or 
of Churches. It has been declared to be the same power 
which was given to the Apostles, continued and handed 
down in the Church ; it -has been called the power of 
forgiving sins, or of conferring the grace of absolution : 
of effectually administering the sacraments, or of making 
the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist ; or gene- 
rally and vaguely the power of acting as a Christian 
priest, whatever that may be held to mean. 

But with all due respect to the antiquity of such 
opinions, and to the Churches and theologians who have 
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held them, I must, with the New Testament in my 
hands, venture to affirm that, according to its divine 
teaching, it cannot be shown that ordination confers any 
■pow&r at all; and from what we can gather from its 
pages respecting the nature and work of the ministry to 
which men are ordained, it may be confidently and 
reasonably concluded that ordination confers, not poicer, 
but ecclesiastical authority, to perform the duties of the 
clerical office. 

The words " power " and " authority," though very 
distinct in meaning, have often been confounded together, 
and much confusion of thought and language has tliereby 
ensued. When the distinction between them is borne in 
mind, and the eiToneous notion of the ministry being a 
priesthood is eliminated, there wiU not be much difficulty in 
seeing that authority and notpoicer is given by ordination. 

1. To assist in substantiating this assertion I appeal 
to the words used in the New Testament to denote 
ordination ; and I ask what inference may be deduced 
from them ? The word " ordain " occurs very often in 
our English version, and is used for any kind of appoint- 
meut or regulation, being appHed indifferently to persona 
and to things. It is given as the translation of no less 
than twelve Greek words of very different force and 
meaning, but all implying some kind of causation, ap- 
pointment, or selection.' Of these twelve words six are 

' Tte word " Oi-dination " does tament any word of the original 
not ooour in our Tersion of the laagnage corresponding to it. 
Bible ; nor is there in the New Tes- The verb "to ordain" ooouts 
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used of persons appointed to some office ; but only two 
of these, Ha.U6zr)fii and x^worovia), are spoken of the 
ordination of Christian presbyters. The former of these 
two words, jia.6i6Tijjit, is one of very wide and general 
meaning, and signifies "to set up," "constitute," or 
"place in a position," in any way, or for any purpose 
■whatever. The other word, x^forovsw, with its kindred 
substantive x^^porovia, was the word commonly employed 
in post-apostolic times for ordination, in the strictly 
ecclesiastical sense ; but as in two of the three places, 
where it is found in the New Testament, it means simply 
selected, chosen, or appointed ; as, in Acts x. 41, to be 
witnesses of Christ's resurrection ; and in 2 Cor, viii, 19, 
to convey the contributions of the Gentile Churches to 
Jerusalem ; there is no ground for supposing that it has 
any other special or different meaning in Acts xiv, 23, 
very often ; and the following are man whom he hath ordained." 
the twelve Greek words of which Also Acts x. 42, 1 Cor. ii. 7. 
it is the troQslatJoD :— iroteo) — Mark iii. 14, "he ar- 

yiyvo/jixt—Aata i. 22, "must daimd twelvB." 
one be ordained to be," &c. Tad&ca — Acts yiiJ. 48, "were 

^lOa^ioa— Jn.de4, "beforeof old ordained to eternal life." 
ordained to this," &o. TiBr/tii—l Tim, ii. 7, " I am rw- 

Siara'iJ^jQj— 1 Cor. viii. 17, " so dained a preacher." John av. 16. 
ordain I." Also 1 Cor. is. 14. j^^iporoi'SM ~ Acts siv. 23, 
Gal. iii 19. "When ihey had ordained them 

srot/idl^iio—'Eph. ii. 10, "hath Elders." 
before ordam^" &o. In one passage, Kom, TJi. 10, fJie 

Kofii^Tfifii — Tit. i. 5, " 34xd or- Enghsh word " ordained " has no- 
dain Elders." Also Heh. v. 1. thing to correspond with it in the 

!iaradnEvdZoi>— Heh. ix. 6, original, — tvToXij if eU Z,af^y. 
"these things were thus ordained." Of these twelve, the six words 

XflifCj^Aots ivi. 4, "the de- yiyvonat, Ka.Bi6rr/^i, opiZ'^i 
creesthat were ordrained." itotsatf 1167/11, and jEiporoj'eai, 

op^dj— Acts xvii. 31, "by that refer to peraona appointed to of&ce. 
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■when applied to the ordination of presbyters. Ncithei 
of these words, therefore, implies anything more than 
that presbyters and deacons were in a regular, orderly, 
and becoming manner appointed to their offices; and 
were authorized to act as ministers in their respective 
Churches ; without expressing, or in any way intimating, 
that any special potoers were thereby given, or anything 
conveyed to them, except the latoful authority which 
office-bearers in a weU regulated community of any Idnd 
must be expected to possess. 

2. I further observe, that all spiritual power is a gift 
from God, And power of various kinds was thus given 
in the apostolic age ; and usually through the- Apostles' 
hands in the spiritual gifts, or j^afn's/nxca, which charac- 
terized that period. But these gifts were bestowed upon 
men and women without any connection with sacred 
orders ; and there is no intimation that ordination con- 
ferred them. Doxibtless some of these spiritual gifts, 
and tlie powers which they imparted, were possessed in 
those days by ordained men ; and it is quite possible 
that such gifts were sometimes given them at the time of 
their ordination ; but it was not hy their ordination that 
they received them, but by the same means a^ at other 
times. The only passage in the New Testament which 
seems to countenance the contrary supposition is the 
well-known verse in 1 Tim. iv. 14, — " Neglect not the gift 
that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery." This gift, no 
doubt, was a spiritual power. But this was given to him 
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by prophecv, i.e. by express diviiie direction ; and al- 
though it was probably given at the time of his ordina- 
tion, yet it was given not by the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery, but with, i.e. together with this imposi- 
tion of hands, — ;,frd rfji iXiOedumS TiSv x"f'<^T, — the 
presbyters Joining in the ordination, but the gift being 
bestowed by the hands of Paul, as in other eases, — a 
fact which he himself mentions in his second Epistle 
(2 Tim. i. 6), when he says, " Wherefore I put thee in 
remembrance that thou stir up the gift of God which is iu 
thee hy the putting on of my hands " — Std r^s tmUeemi 
rcJj- x^^p^v /iov. It is indeed indubitable that such powers 
were given only by the Apostles, and therefore if they did 
accompany their ordinations, they must have ceased to . 
do BO when the Apostles were no more ; and as to any 
power specially imparted by the act of ordination, inde- 
pendently of such gifts, there is not in the New Testa- 
ment the slightest trace of its existence, much less of its 
continuation from age to age. 

We are therefore brought again to the conclusion that 
ordination gave, and still gives, ministerial authority, and 
not potver, — authority to use gifts or powers for the 
benefit of the Church, as its recognized office-bearers, but 
not itself conferring them. Richard Hooker indeed has 
said, that " No man's gifts or qualities can malce him a 
minister in holy things, unless ordination do give him 
power." But gifts and qualities do give power : what 
they do not give is authority to minister in the congre- 
gation, which authority ordination s 
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And 80 again, on looking at ordination in the p 
time, either amongst ourselyes, or in other Churches, it is 
not seen that it bestows any power upon those who 
receive it. Authority it gives, according to the order 
and constitution oi each Church, but no other power than 
men possessed before, or afterwards by whatsoever means 
obtain. The power of preaching the word, of bringing 
God's truth home to men's hearts, of winning souls, 
converting sinners, building up believers, reclaiming the 
backshding, supporting the weak, and comforting the 
sorrowful, — these and all other such powers are evidently 
not given in or by ordination, however abundantly some 
ordained men may possess them. Those therefore 
amongst ourselves who contend that spiritual power is 
given by the act of ordaining, if they are not merely 
misunderstanding the word, and using it in a sense which 
does not belong to it, are brought to the assumption 
(which, to say the truth, they are usuaUy not backward 
to acknowledge), that this power is not ajij^thing hke 
what has just been mentioned, — a power producing 
effects which aie seen and felt in the hearts and lives of 
men, — but one much more secret and unappreciable in 
its worldng, — the power, as it is alleged, of conferring 
divine grace through the sacraments, — of giving absolu- 
tion to those who repent, — of rendeiing Men's prayei-s 
and services acceptable to God ; — thus making the effect 
of the sacraments to depend upon something in the 
administrator, instead of the ordinance of Christ ; and 
consciously or unconsciously adopting the notion of a 
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priestly office, which the Apostles, as before shown, did 
not institute in the Church. Indeed the real ground o£ 
all that has been held and taught respecting such minis- 
terial power from the third century to the present day ; 
the true reason which underKes all the ai^umeuts used to 
justify the claims to such powers, is the original assump- 
tion that Christian ministers are priests to mediate 
between God and men, to make intercession for them, to 
offer sacrifices, to remit sins, and to do all that a priest- 
hood has to do. 

It is this conception of the Christian ministry that has 
given birth, among other things, to all the questions of 
ancient or modem times respectiug the coufession of sins, 
and the absolution of those who confess them. A large 
page in Church history is fiUed with such questions, and 
their practical results; a long catalogue of Church 
scandals and crimes is supplied by them, and the confes- 
sional, penance, and priestly absolution, have been made 
powerful engines of sacerdotal tyranny and debasing 
superstition. But the apostolic record by its very 
silence testifies aloud that all these are the doctrines and 
doings of men, opposed to the word of God, and the 
practice of the primitive Church. The Apostles com- 
manded no man to confess his sins to them, or to the 
presbyters of Ms Church ; though it might at times be 
desirable for Christians to " confess their faults to one 
another ;" and converts might naturally sometimes think 
it right publicly to confess and show their former evil 
deeds, in order to declare more distinctly their renun- 
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ciation of tliem. It may still at timea be good for a 
perplexed or burdened consoience to seek relief or guid- 
ance by mating tnown its secret troubles to some expe- 
rienced and sympathizing Christian brother ; and such a 
one a Christian minister may well in many cases be ;— - 
but such confession is in no ease commanded or required ; 
nor is there any advantage in making it to a presbyter, 
rather than to any other pnident Christian Mend. 

As to the " grace of absolution " presumed to be given 
by Christian ministers to those ■vvho confess their sins, 
there is not the least appearance of it in the New Testa- 
ment. The Apostles indeed proclaimed most plainly 
forgiveness of sins to all who would receive their word — 
to all who had "repentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ." It was the of&ce and 
duty of the presbyters to do the same. It is still the 
duty and the privilege of Church ministers " to declare 
and pronounce unto Christ's people that God pardoneth 
and absolveth all them that truly repent and unfeignedly 
believe His holy gospel." But neither Apostle nor 
presbyter ia the primitive Church, as far as we know, 
pronounced absolution upon those who had confessed 
their sins for the purpose of conveying to them a grace 
from God, which otherwise they would not have had ; 
nor is there anything in the New Testament to show that 
the declaration of God's forgivenesa has any greater 
efficacy from the mouth of an ordained presbyter, than 
from that of any ordinary Christian. The doctrine of 
ministerial absolution had no existence in the Ciiureh 
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tiiitil after it had ao far departed from apostolic truth, 
as to suppose tlie Christian presbyter to be invested 
with sacerdotal powers ; and not even then, until the 
lapse of several centuries Lad sunk it deeper still in 
superstitious error.' 

The clergy, then, not being a priestly caste, or a medi- 
ating, siicritieing, absolving order, but Church officers 
appointed for the maintenance of due rel%ious solemnity, 
the devout exercise of Christian worship, the instruction 
of the people in divine truth, and their general edification 
in righteous Hving, — are the acting representatives of the 
Church of which they belong, and derive their ministerial 
authority from it. In the words of Archbishop Whately, 
" the clergy are merely the functionaries of the particular 
Church to which they are members ; it is in that ca- 
pacity only that they derive their station and power from 
Ohiist, by virtue of the sanction given by Him to Christian 
communities ; their authority, therefore, comes direct 
from the society so constituted, in whose name and 
behalf they act as its representatives, just to that extent 
to which it has empowered and directed them to act." " 

And I venture now, with aU respect, to commend the 
arguments, which in the preceding pages I have endea- 
voured to set forth in conformity with the teaching of 
the New Testament, to the serious consideration of our 
clergy at the present time. For " the clergy," writes the 
archbishop just quoted, " are under a pecuhar t< 
' See Appeadix C. on "Confes- 
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to lean too favourably, and with too liltle of rigorous 
examination, towards a system wliicli coufera the more 
elevation and grandeur on tksm, in proportion aa it 
detracts from the clainia oE the entire community," and 
which "derives our Cliureh's authority rathor fi-om iliem., 
than theirs from i(." Par better, however, is it for us to 
exait Christ alone, and to seek no other place in His 
service than He has appointed for us. And when 
stripped of the false glare of sacerdotal pretensions, and 
restored to its apostolic simplicity, though less imposing 
then in tho eyes of men, how truly dignified is the office, 
how solemnly important is the work of the Christian 
miuister ! How great is the honour laid upon him, 
that he should be a fellow-worker with God Himself in 
the world,— -an ambassador of Christ to men, — a dis- 
penser of divine truth to His people I And when grace 
and wisdom, earnestly sought and freely given, have 
enabled him effectually to do the work of his ministry 
by the words which he speaks, by the ordinances which 
he administers, and by the life which he lives, — ^how 
immeasurable is the joy and blessing which crown his 
I ministrations! 



Several other particulars, not without their interest, 
but of less vital importance, in connection with the 
ministry of the Church, can only be just alluded to here, 
when even the gravest questions have been but lightly 
touobed. OE this kind are the social condition of the 
clergy, — their connection with secular pursuita, — th^ 
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sources of tlieir maintenance, — and the indelibility of 
their orders. 

1. The Apostles evidently intended the ministers of 
the Churches which they formed, to be of and with their 
people,— to be united with them in all the social ties, 
the relationships and sympathies, of common hfe. And 
accordingly among the very first of the directions given 
by St. Paul, in his Pastoral Episties, for their ordination, 
appeare the injunction that a presbyter and a deacon 
should each be " the husband of one wife." "Whatever 
points of dispute may be raised upon these words, it is 
clear that a Christian minister was expected to be a 
married man. The honourgiven by the apostolic religion 
to married and domestic life, and the responsibihty 
assigned to the Christian family, as the wholesome 
fountain from whence sound piety and moral purity 
were to flow forth into the whole Church, were to be 
especially esemplifled in the of&ce-bearers of the com- 
munity. The contrary rule of a later age took its origin 
from the perverse one-sided asceticism which the wide 
diffusion of Gnostic principles had introduced. The 
Gnostic doctrines respecting the material world and 
animal life began very early to infect the Church, and 
produced a general sentiment that ceUbaoy was a much 
higher and holier state than married life,— that it brought 
men nearer to God, and fitted them for receiving and 
imparting the Holy Spirit. Such false sentiments, en- 
couraged and strengthened by the extravagant maimer 
in which Church authorities extolled the celestial virtues 
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of a single life, very uatwrally attached themselyes to the 
preralent idea of a priestly caste, pre-eminently conse- 
crated to God. The state which was the holiest upon 
earth ought surely to belong to those who ministered in 
the holiest mysteries. And by the end of the third 
century a strong feeling had grown up in the Church 
that its ministers ought to he unmarried men. This 
unseriptural opinion, as is often the case with rehgioua 
errors, originated with the general body of the people, 
who however only carried out to its legitimate effects the 
teaching which they had received. Married priests began 
to be looked upon, in the popular estimation, aa degraded. 
Some persons refused to accept their ministrations ; and 
although synodal decrees at first reproved this objection, 
the popular prejudice prevailed, and by the end of the 
fourth century the celibacy of the clergy was enforced ; 
and a married presbyter became a crimincd. So directly 
was the apostolic rule contradicted, and that brand of 
the predicted apostacy, "forbidding to marry," was 
stamped upon the Church, to its lasting injury.' 

■ The eentimento which led to These false Botjons of holiness 
the euforoement of celibaoy iu the went on infeating the Chorch more 
olet^, began to show thamsclves and mote throughout this oeutary; 
at the beginning of the 3rd century, and by the end of it another stage 
when we see an expression of them had been reached. It was then 
in TertuUian'B indignant romon- considered a disoreditabla thing for 
atranca gainst a presbyter, who a presbyter to be a married joan at 
should haye committed the of- all ; and some of the clergy were 
fence of marrying a second time, constrained to oast off their wiyoa 
"Whatl" be esclairos, "do you, a with a view to greater piety, 
twice -married man, venture to The Oanones Apostdicl indeed 
baptize, and to offer the oblation ! condemn this praoHoo, and order 
Dijarous tingis ! Bigaiaua offers I" that any one who did so, should be 
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2. In the primitiTe Chnrch it was not thought unworthy, 
feven of an Apostle, to engage in the work of a manua! 
jaxt, and to suppoit himself, as St. Paul often did, by the 
labour of his hands. And to do this for his own sus- 
tenance, or to raise funds for reUgious and beneyolent 
purposes, was long after still thought not unbecoming to 
the ministerial office. No rule, however, is given in the 
New Testament for such cases. The matter was left to 
each one's own judgment ; but presbyters and deacons 
who heartily devoted themselves to their Christian work, 
would, through want of time, if from no other cause, be 
increasingly withdrawn from secular occupations. And 
when in any Church a permanent maintenance for its 
officers is provided, it is clearly to the advantage of tlie 
community at large that they should be unencumbered 
with secular cares. Whether this should be enforced by 
law or not, is a question for each community to decide for 
itself ; but it should be remembered that it is a question 
unrestricted by any divine or apostolic command ; and is 
open to the free consideration of every Church, to be 
decided as times and circumstances may suggest. 

3. That it was a divine appointment inculcated by the 
Apostles, "that those who preach the gospel should live 



deposed ftom Ms office. 'EtCi'SkO' who went bo lar as to refuse Uie 

XoS,^ Xpsd^vTspoSj^SidnoyoS, nmuBtcationBof a "married priest," 

U^ Tijy iavTou yvvatxa ixfia^- as some petsotis had done ; but the 
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And the Council of Gangra as For further particnlars, see Ap- 
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of the gospel," is repeatedly recorded in the New Testa- 
ment ; and it would appear that very early in the Church 
payments were made to the clergy according to some 
scale of proportionate remuneration. Tor the words in 
1 Tim. v. 17, " Let the Eiders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour," when taken with the context, 
can scarcely refer to anything but a salary, — a money 
payment, or its equivalent, — which might be increased, 
when special care or labour had been bestowed. And 
further, it would possibly not be too much to infer from 
this text that Church officei« at that time partly sup- 
ported themselves by their own means ; and that when 
they gave up to the Church in godly ministrations the 
time and labour which they might have employed for 
themsdlves, it was thox^ht that they should be remune- 
rated by an additional income from the church treasury. 
The source from whence such funds were supplied was 
at first the liberal conti'ibutions of Chiistiaiis, such as 
those mentioned at the very beginning of the apostolic 
history, Tliese were afterwards reduced to a more 
systematic liberality. Oblations were given every week 
for clerical and ecclesiastical purposes ; and sometimes, 
as mentioned by Tertullian, certain montMy contributions 
were collected.^ Before the end of the third century 



■ Justin Martyr mentiona tliat sKaGroi vi;v iavrov, o /3ovXe~ 

these voluntary cootributionB were rat SiSaxfi' hkI rd tfuAJLe- 

made every S(!»iioj;—rj?rou^A;ou yojierov napd rw Ttpoi.(Szwin 

J.tYofiiv-^fiiiip(t — [md were placed ctftorjlSsrcw.— ' ApoL' §88. 

in the handB of tbe presiding min- Tertalliaii says of tte monthly 

ister — 01 fiSsD/jouvrES $i Kod ooDtribuMon, " ModioamTinasqTiis- 
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houses and lands had been occasionally given or left by 
■will, and Christian emperors having sanctioned such ac- 
quisitions, Church property rapidly increased. Before 
this the practice of giving tithes to the Church had been 
voluntarily begun ; and men of influence, such as Origen, 
and afterwards Jerome and Augustin, endeavoured to 
create a conviction that the Jewish law of tithes Tfaa 
obligatory upon Christians. In the fourth century, 
tithes were irregidarly and uncertainly paid ; and it is 
not clear when laws were first made to enforce them. 

la the fourth century it was the custom in some 
Churches for the bishop and his clergy to hve together 
in one house, and eat at the same table— hke fellows in 
a college — their expenses being taken from a common 
purse. But from the maimer in which such instances are 
mentioned it would seem that this was not the usual 
practice.' In general each one of the clergy had his 
portion of the church revenues and oblations, which 
were managed by the bishop, distributed to him ; and 



velit, et Bi modo velit, et si modo maimer with, his olergy at Hippo, is 

poBBit, apponit." — 'Apol.' § 39, mentioned by his biographer, Possi- 

Not only money was given in dius — "Onm ipso semper Olerici 
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Cyprian mentions that in his Church snch distributions 
'were made every month." The beginning of the more 
modem system of parochial endowments may be traced 
to the middle of the fifth century, when it is said that it 
was first ordered that the clei^ of each congregation 
should receive the revenues of their own Church. 

Questions connected with the endowments of a national 
Church, and the right of the national government to 
interfere witli tliem, which have lately acquired so serious 
an importance, and may possibly ere long be agitated 
with a still deeper interest, cannot be determiaed by 
appeals to Scripture, There is nothing about them in 
the New Testament ; and the laws and principles of the 
Jewish Theocracy cannot be Justly applied to such cases. 
They are matters very grave indeed, and involving the 
gravest issues ; but they belong to the domain oi politics, 
m the highest and noblest meaning of the word, and 
must be determined by reason, sound expediency, and a 
careful consideration of the nation's tniest good. 

4. There is not in the New Testament the slightest 
intimation that any peculiar or official dress was worn 
by Church officers in their public ministrations, or in 
private life. The vestments of the Jewish priests be- 
longed, like the rest of their prescribed distinctions, to 
that Temple service, which the Apostles did not imitate ; 
and there was no peculiar dress worn by those who offi- 



' " CtBterum presbyterii honorem tonorentur, et dioiHones m 
ieaignasae nos iUis jam Buiatia, ut lequatia quBntitntibus partiantur." 
)t sportulis iisdem cum presbyiem — Oj^rian 'Ep.' 34, end. 
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ciated in the synagogues. The paUium, or cloak, a more 
simple garment than the Roman toga, was usually worn 
by Christians, or at any rate by those who were the more 
strict and austere in their mode of life ; and no mention 
is made of the use of any other for Church purposes 
untU after the third century. "When the Church was 
fostered, instead of being persecuted, by the imperial 
power, and began to exhibit more of ornament and 
display, a white garment, the original of the modern 
surplice, was worn by the officiating clergy in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments." More splendid vest- 
ments, such as that presented by Constantine to 
Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, were gradually in- 
troduced in conformity with the rest of the sacerdotal 
system akeady established in the Church. 

6. The indelibility of Church Orders is a subject about 
which nothing is said in Holy Writ ; but it is an opinion 
of long standing, encouraged by Eome, and not rejected 
by onr own Church, that a man once ordained cannot 



'TlienseoftlieBimplejiallmmbj' marked the different orders. The 

Cktistians, gave oocaBioti to the Council of Toledo (a.d. 633), weri- 

satcaalic proverb Tieed against tliem tions that all tho throe superior 

by the pagans, A toga ad pallium. orders then wore the Orarium, a 

The white dress is mentioned by stole or scsi^ while a Bishop had a 
Jerome, ' ' Si Episoopus, presbyter, ring and staiE (anmilus et bactilus); a 
diaconus, et relic[UTis ordo ecolesi- Presbyter, the planeta, or chasnble ; 
astdcus, in administrataone Eacra- and a Deacon, the atba, i.e., tanUa 
menlorum Candida vesk proees- alba, an aJbe— or BnrpUoe. 
serit." — 'ContPelag.' Lib. i. And The raifcce (mitra or infula) be- 
also by Chiysostom. gan to be worn by Bishops about 

At a later period, distinguishing the 10th century, 
d other insignia 
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either voluntaiilj, or by compulsion, give up the com- 
mission which he has received, and return to the raaiks 
of the laity again. Accordingly, ordination has been 
described as " the grant of a peculiar commission and 
power, which remaias indehble in the person to whom 
it is committed, and can never be obhterated or rased 
out, except the person himself cause it by his heresy, 
apoatacy, or most extremely gross and scandalous im- 
piety." But such a description is founded on the un- 
warranted supposition that a certain special grace or 
supernatural power is imparted by the act of ordination, 
' handed down by a succession from the 
; and that this therefore cannot be removed, 
unless it be sinned away by the recipient. But the 
power which gives a commission can also take it away. 
When therefore it is acknowledged, and so far as it is 
acknowlei^ed, that ordination is the act of a Church 
giving its officers authority to minister in its behalf, it 
will follow that the same Church can revoke what it has 
ihus given. In the absence, therefore, of all scriptural 
direction, the indelibility of clerical orders is a question 
of expediency which every Church is at liberty to decide 
for itself. It may generally be advisable that the solemn 
engagement of the Christian ministry, especially in the 
case of a presbyter, should be for the whole of life ; but 
there is nothing in the office itself, as there is nothing in 
the New Testament, to justify its being regarded, as some 
worthy men have regarded it, as a profane or monstrous 
thing for a Church to allow its orders to be rescinded. 
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THE LAITY, OR OHUUCH BODY AT 

LARGE, 

■WITH THEIR POSITION AND DUTIES. 



IN endeavouring to give an outline of the ecclesiastical 
polity of the Apostles, it seemed expedient to ex- 
hibit first the ministry, ■which they established in their 
Churches, as presenting some of the most characteristic 
features of these societies. But the laity, or Church at 
large, must now be considered. After which some parti- 
culars respecting the relations subsisting between these 
two parts of the general body, and some notice of their 
discipline, government, and social life so far as it was 
afi'ected by Church influences, mil naturally follow in 
their place, 

I know not how it may appear to other minds, but for 

my part the first thing which strikes me in the general 

body of the apostolic Church, is the marvellous equality 

which sprung up — or rather, it may be said, burst forth — 

(135) 
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ao suddenly did \i at onco appear in full completeness, on 
the very first day that the Church began. 

This equality, in the enthusiasm wliich seized the 
hearts of those who were baptized on the day of Pen- 
tecost, produced at the moment a holy communism. 
The new converts were so closely united, that they 
formed, as far as possible, one great family together— 
with a common life, and a community of goods — or, if 
not exactly what is now meant by a community of 
goods, at any rate such an overflowing liberality of heart 
and hand, that each one used his property as readily 
for others, as for himself. "They that believed were 
,nd had all things common ; and 'sold their 
isions and goods, and parted them to all men, as 
every man had need."' 



1 There is great reason to doubt 2. But Hmeh. earlier than this, 
whether what is commonly called a even at tke time when self-aenyiug 
ooMimimiy of goods— amounting men were BoUing their possesaions 
to ft ranuncialion of all private or in- for the benefit of the poorer Chris- 
dividnal property — ever existed in tians, the case of Ananiaa and Sap- 
the apoBtolio Church, even at the phira shows that the owners of pro- 
very beginning. The following con- perty were under no ohhgation to 
sideraUons, at any rate, go far to give it np, hut might give it or teep 
establish the oontrary conclusion. it in whole or in part, just as they 

1. In the first place, it is evidmit were disposed to do. " Whilst it 

that no such custom was in exist- remained, was it not thine own ; 

euce at a somewhat later period, and after it was sold, was it not in 

when rich and poor found their thine o^^ti power ?" 

place in Christian societies, and 'i. Neither is this all. For Acts 

when, as is often seen in St. Paul's iv. 32-35, one of iho passages 

epistles, men were exhorted to care which records that "they had all 

for others as well as for themselTes, things common," contains intjma- 



and to give to those who were in tions which show that even in those 
need, each according to his ability, early days these words must not be 
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It was thought by Chryaostom that this community 
of Ufe and property existed only among the three 

taten too literally, or preased into meals — or tlie principal meal— in 
the meaning of an absolute com- social parties atraoged for that pur- 
mnnism. For we aire here informed pose, eince their numbers were too 
aiat no one " said that aught of the great for all to meet in one room ; 
tilings which he possessed was hia and the requisite expenditure for 
own." There were still then tliese Christian ffwSCiriawaattdten 
"things whichhe possessed," z&v from a common purge. 
■viccupxovTmv &VIW, only he did Besides these considerations, tie- 
not say that any part of them "was rived flrom tie expressions used in 
his own," iBxov tivux, to be kept the history, another argument is 
exclusiyely for his own use. And, supplied by iJie known sentiments 
ftirther, when the lands or houses of and practice i f the Apostles, bear- 
such benefactors were sold the pro- mg directlj upon this subject; It 
ceeds were not given indiacnmm- is an elementary and indisputable 
ately to aU, bat went to a fund en principle in Economics, ' ■ that a 
trnsted to the Apostles out of communitj ofgoods, itsopernKmeni 
which, as oocasion required dis- ordinaiiM is totally impracticable, 
tribuHon was made, i,Kix6too except on one condition, namely, 
KaOciri av rzS jf/iiiai' sixtv, the abrogation of marriage in one of 
" according as any one had need. " the two modes in which it may be 
This was, no doubt, li berally done ; abrogated ; that is to say, either by 
butthiswasnotin the modern sense admitting a community of nives, 
"a community of goads. " or by the renunciation altogether of 

4. But if (his be so in Actsiv., tka sexual relationship It 

can the circumstances have been cannot he necessary to prove that 

very different in fliat earhest in- the fiimily economy — the saored- 

slanoe related in Acts ii. 44? Even ness of the matrimonial connection, 

in (his case, there is the same ex- and the consequent dependence of 

preaaion na^oTi av nS ;f/>Eiaj' children upon their parents — must 

iiX^v \ and if in the former in very speedily break up any scheme 

stance "having all things com intended to perpetuate the non- 

mon" did nof preclude the posses pioperty prmoiple." — ('Ancient 

Bion of private property, must we Cm:istiaiji.ty p. 521.) TheEssonea 

say that it did so in the latter case ? among the Jews, and the monks iu 

The only circumstance which the Christian Church kept up a 

marks a d^erence in the eJleged communism among them, because 

oommnnism of Acts ii. is that "all CLlibaoy was an essential part of 

that believed were" together their system And, on the other 

probably, therefore, they took therr hand the honour assigned by the 
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thousand who first joined themselves to the Apostles ; 
iiiid that Ihty all took thoir meals together, as well as 
possessed all that they had in common. However this 
may have been, although the practice of thus living 
together — never commanded, and unsuitable aa it was 
for general adoption— did not long continue, yet the 
same mutual feehng of equality and close union mani- 
fested itself as strongly as ever, when with increased 
and increasing numbers "the multitude o£ them that 
believed were of one heart and one soul ; neither said 
any of them, that onght of the things which he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common : neither 
was there any among them that lacked ; for as many 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and 
brought the prices of the things that were sold, and laid 
them down at the Apostles' feet ; and distribution was 
made to every man according as he had need." 

And later still, indeed throughout the apostolic age, 
and far beyond it, tlie same thing was plainly visible, 
however the expression oF it varied in form and manner 
with varieties of time and place; "the brother of low 
degree rejoicing in that he was exalted, and the rich in 
that he was brought low." The names of "brother," and 
"friend," by which they usually called each other; the 
form of the Christian salutation ; and the spontaneous 
acts of loving-kindness, which abounded ■ everywhere. 

Apostles to married life and family poasibilitjof aoommimitj-of goods 
leligion [see the laat part of this having, or being intended to have, 
J-eotare] is conclusive against tie anylastingexiBtanoeintlieirpolity. 
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testified that it was uo mere short-IiveLl iioiiatiiriil ox- 
citement, but a deep-rooted and abiding principle wiiich 
animated Christian men— an influence which might begin 
■with enthusiasm, but could not end with it ; a flame 
flashing out at first with daiizUng brilliancy to settle 
dawn into a steady unwavering light. 

This equality observable in the early Church was 
aa unlike as possible the dishonest, selfish, rapacious 
schemes of modern equalities and socialisms. Thtij are 
born of a desire to seize and take away ; but this of a 
desire to impart and give. It was esseatiaUy an equality 
of heart and feeiing ; and it was only incidentally, and 
by an easy and natural consequence, tliat it afi'ectcd (iis 
far as it did affect) men's possessions and goods. It 
sprung up ffom a community of great and absorbing 
interests, and from the common possession of advantages 
of iucalculable worth. 

How often is it seen even in secular things that tlio 
pursuit of some interesting object— some literary or 
scientific study, or a fondness for some pleasing art — 
produces, as far as its influence can reach, a wholesome 
equality and communion between men of tlie most 
widely differing rank and social position ; raising up 
the low, and bringing down the high, to the same level 
without unduly exalting the one or degrading the other 1 
How strongly too can a common danger, or the enjoy- 
ment of a common benefit, bind men together who 
otherwise would have been separated and estranged! 
But the religion of Christ presented objects of pursuit 
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and interest infinitely more attractive and sublime tlian 
those of any secular iti't or studj'. It often associated 
in the greatest dangers those who had embraced it. It 
bestowed advantages, and conferred an elevation upon 
them, in comparison with which all eaiihly rank and 
weahh are trivial and poor. And thus it united men 
of ali degrees together in mind and heart ; and by 
actually making them equal in the highest things led 
them to regard their inequalities in less important 
matters as comparatively of little moment. 

Besides this, even now, in spite of the very artificial 
state of modern civilization, and the consequently wider 
dissociation of ranks and classes, genoine Christianity 
still produces a great effect in smoothing down the 
sharp disthictions between man and man ; subduing 
pride and supercUiousuess in the rich and great ; and 
softening the roughness of speech and manners in the 
low-born and illiterate, and supplementing often in a 
marvellous degree their want of culture and education. 
Such influences in a more simple state of society must 
have operated with a still greater force. 

But there is another peculiarity which specially marked 
the general body of the Christian Church, lying deeper 
beneath the surface than the equality just mentioned, 
and therefore not meeting the enquirer's view so ob- 
viously at first, while it is still more deserving of his 
attention as a most essential property of the whole com- 
munity — a most distinctive charactertatie of its nature 
and position — the very cause of its being what it M'as. 
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Tljis peculiarity indeed itself took the form of an 
equality, since it belonged equally to eveiy member 
of the body — an equality of privilege or standing-ground 
in Christ, the divine Head of all and each one iu the 
Church, in contradistiQCtion to the equahfcy of aocitil 
intercourse, or property, or kindly feeling, exhibited 
visibly in the Oliristian life. But its own distmguisliing 
character, and that from which it most jilstly takes its 
name, is Liberty.' In Christ every Cliristian was de- 
livered from bondage, and made free — free from the 
bondage of sin, the bondage of condemnation, the bondage 
of fear and superstition, the bondage of ordinances, and 
rites, and burdensome ceremonial laws— from the bondage 
of all law, so far as he was led by the Spirit of life. 
And just as the Christian equality of self-denying kind- 
ness was utterly different from the selfish and rapAoioua 
equality which has usurped its name ; so this Christian 
freedom was as opposite as possible to that lawless 
licence by which, when misnamed liberty, ignorant and 
unprincipled men have sometunes been deceived. The 
Christian man had liberty in Christ, not in Satan ; in 
godliness, not in sin. It was the glorious liberty of the 
childfen of God, not the licentiousness of evil meii- 

It was a truth clearly proclaimed by the Apostles, and 



I How needful St. Paul felt it to excessive aaamaption of ministerial 

watoi and guard this liberty, ia authority, but from the entaagle- 

fihown by his strong and earnest ment of ceremonial obseryances. 

language in his Epistle to tlio Gala- Both of theae, however, since his 

tians. In hia time the Christian time have too soon and too long 

liberty was in danger, not from an wrought mischief in the Cturob, 
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received with imdoubfcing and joyful confidence by the 
Church in those days, howeyer it has been often unfor- 
tunately obscured or kept out of sight in later times, 
that every belieyer had IiimaeK an unrestricted access to 
Christ, and through Him unto the Father, without the 
intervention of any otiier person or thing whatever, 
That Jesus and His finished work, Jesus the Son of 
God, and the Son of Man, with His atoning blood and 
justiffirig righteousness, Jesus born into the world, 
dying, rising again, ascending into heaven, sitting at the" 
right hand of the Father, and ever living to make inter- 
cession for us, was all that any man requned for coming 
boldly, so to speak, into the presence of God, to receive 
the fulness of His favour and blessing ; — all that he 
needed to break down the barrier which sin had placed 
between him and the Holy One, to entitle him to be 
enrolled as a free citizen of Christ's kingdom, a son 
in God's family, an heir of the heavenly inheritance. 

And as Jesus, the Christ, was the sole author and all- 
sufficient security of this heavenly freedom ; so besides 
Him there was no more need, or place, for any priest, 
or altar, or sacrifice, or mediator, or any one of what- 
soever office, name, or service to stand between any man 
and God, to present his prayers at the throne of Grace, 
or to bring back a blessing from above. The rent veil 
of the Temple at the death of Jesus indicated that the 
"holiest of all" was no longer to be hidden or closed 
against the approach of men, but " opened to all be- 
lievers." Instead of needing the priestly ministrations 
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of another, each Christian was to be himself a priest, 
.called and consecrated to a holy priesthood, to offer 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God — even the living 
yacrifice of himself, his soul and body — the sacrifices also 
of praise and thanksgiving, of self-denying kindness to 
others, and godliness of living for Christ's sake. " That 
which the priesthood before Christ had only typified 
and prefigured was now accomplished for all ; and the 
duty of constantly realizing it by the oblation of his 
own heart became the priestly duty of each individual 
Christian." ' 

Such then being the condition of the Christian com- 
munity with its most essential characteristics— a per- 
sonal, spiritual liberty in Christ, and a social, loving 
equality in the Church— the whole polity of the apostolic 
times was necessarily adapted to it ; and may even be 
said to have grown out of this eonditiou, as a natural 
organism of the common Christiaii life. Prom this the 
true relations subsisting between the general body of 
the laity on the one hand, and the clerg^y or Churcli 
officers on the other, unfold themselves distinctly to our 
view. And the position which the laity occupied, and 
the part which they were expected to perform in the 
Church, is seen to be quite in harmony with this their 
normal and recognized atatvs in it. 

It was a necessary consequence of this status that the 
Christian ministi-y instituted by the Apostles conld not 



1 Gnerioba's ' Maunal of the Antiquities of the Churuh,' i. 1, 7. 

Hosmcoy Google 
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be a pi'iesthoocl. In the preceding Lecture arguments 
were adduced to prove that tlie Ohristiau ministers of 
the New Testament were, not priests ; but a considera- 
tion of the standing held by the lay-members of tlio 
apostolic Church shows that they coiiJid not have been 
so. It would have been quite at variance with the 
whole character of that Church, and inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of its formation and coher- 
ence, that a literal, objective, separated priesthood 
should be established in it. The Christian ministry 
was requisite, not on account of any spiritual functions, 
which could not otherwise have been lawfully dis- 
charged ; but for the sake of the solemnity and regu- 
larity which are essential in a religious and permanent 
society. There was no spiritual act which in itself was 
of such a nature that it might have been done by 
every individual Christian;' but the general well-being 



■There are positively no sacred sidered valid, even in tie moat 
rites or acta wMet it is declared In sacerdotal periods of ihe Church, 
the New TeBfament must he admin- Thus Jerome, ' ' Unde venit ut sine 
iaterod by men ordained, or in any chrismate ei epiaoopi jusau negue 
way separated from the general preshyternequediaeonus jushabe- 
body of Christians. The two sacra- ant baptizandi ; quod frequenter, si 
mentfi are justly considered the tamen aecsssitaa cogit, acimua 
most solemn of Ohristiaji ordinan- etiamiicerelaicis." — 'Ep. adv. Lu- 
ces ; hut even for tAem such admin, ciferianos, ' 
istration is nowhere commanded. The celebration of the Eucharist 

With regard to baptism, the at first included an actual supper, 
Apostles evidently did not care to in imitation of the scene at its insti- 
baptize with their own hands, hut tation. And as at the Jewish Pass- 
directed others to perform the rite, over any person might preside, 
See Acta x. 48 ; I Cor. i, 14. And usually the master of the houae^ 
lay baptism has always been con- this was probably the case in the 
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and healthy action of the wliole body, required tliat 
known and responsible officers should be charged with 
certain rehgious duties in the midsfc of it. There were 
no mysteries or rites of any kind too sacred to be 
touched by ordinary Christian bands, and demanding 
a separated caste of holier men for their pious cele- 
bration ; bnt it Wits absolutely necessaiy that all things 
should " be done decently and in order," and that pro- 
vision for this should be uninterruptedly secured. 

It was again a necessary consequence of the acknow- 
ledged status of the whole Christian body, that the Church 
goTerament ordered or sanctioned by the Apostles was 
not and could not be oppressive or overbearing, or such 



earliest times in tlie Cbristiaa called tlia Ambroaiaster. " Post- 

Chmch oIbo. quam omnibus loeia eoclesise suot 

And so Fiessens^ Teroarks tliat constitute etofSciaoTdiuaia,aIitei 
the words of St. Paul to the Corin- composita res est, quam ooapeiMt. 
Hiians imply tiiat all Chriatiaiis Piimmn enim omncs dooebjitit, et 
migMbtcnitbebreadandbleBStlio oronea baptiaabout, quibuscuaque 
cup at tlie Lord's Supper, and not diebus vel temporibus fnlsset 000a- 
aa officiating minister only ; for lis sio. . .Utergocresceretplebsetinul- 
says, "the bread wbieh loe break," tiplioaretor omnibus intor initia 
and "tte cup of blessing which loe ooncessum est, et evangelizare, et 
bless." "Pour oe qui coucame la baptiEate, et soripturaa in eoelesia 
CSne, Paul atttribne U tous les esplanare. At ubi antem omnia 
ChrStiens la benediction de la loca complexa est eooleaia, conventi- 
coupe, et la fraction dn pain. La eula conatituta sunt et reotores, et 
coupe de bSuifdiction que lunu cEstera officia in ecclesiisauntordi- 
Wllfssons, . . , le pam que noas nata, at ntiJlus de clericis auderet, 
rompons. "^VoL JL p. flSi. qui ordinatas non esset, pnesumere 

The view given in the test is in offlcium, quod sciret non sibi 

accordance with tie following pas- oreditum vel conoessiim. Et orapit 

H^e from a commentary on Eph. alio ordine et providentaa guber- 

iv. 11, by tbe author whose nari ecclesia, quia si omnes eadem 

writings are appended to those of possent et vulgaris res et vilis- 

, and who is therefore sima videretur." 
10 
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as to paralyze, or ciuali out the active and ^ 
influence of popular thought and feeling. The Christian, 
individuEillj set free from the moral and spiiitual bondage 
of sin, was kept socially free from all ecclesiastical bond- 
age of priestcraft and ministerial domination. 

Though tlie whole Church might be termed a spiritual 
monitrcby under Cijrisfc its King, each Christian com- 
munity was a republic. The clergy were its representa- 
tive and responsible officers ; and as such were invested 
with official authority, were entitled to due respect and 
submission, and "had the right to rebuke and repress 
the extravagances of individual fancy or of congrega- 
tional caprice and self-will." But on the other hand 
the laity possessed and exercised a large amount of 
power and influence, not only as the original earthly 
source and fountain of ecclesiastical authority, ov on 
the occurrence of momentous emergencies ; but also in 
the ordinary affairs of Church life. And to trace the 
nature of this power and influence as they are seen 
in operation during the apostolie and sub-apostolic 
period is especially interesting in the present day, when 
one of the greatest questions of the time is, "What ought 
to be the place and voice of the laity in the government 
and administration of our Church? 

With the strictly official, or what may be termed tlie 
professional acts of the clergy, in conducting public 
worship or administering religious ordinances, the laity 
of coui^se did not interfere, as soou as order had been 
taken for their regulation ; such duties having been then 
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committed to tbcir ministers for the express purpose 
of confining them to tiieir hands. Bat in all other 
Cliurcli matters; (i.) in the appointment and removal 
of the ministers themseh'es ; (ii.) in the generiil edifi- 
cation and discipline of the Church ; and (iii.) in ques- 
tions of doctrine and dogmatic teaching, the laity had a 
Toice, and were able to make it heard. 

I. The people took part in the selection and appoint- 
ment of Church officers. Tor altiiough presbjtors and 
deacons were ordained, and aftoi-wards bishops were 
consecrated, by the hands of the ministry ; yet as soon 
as any regular Chnrch was formed, the popular voice 
elected or approved of them ; and might on tho other 
hand disallow and reject them, or might (as it would 
seem) witJi sufficient and reasonable canse depose or 
remove them from their office. It is true that the only 
clear and decided instance of such popular selection in 
the New Testament is in the case of the seven officers 
mentioned in Acts vi., and usuullj, but not indisputably, 
called deacons. And there are in St. Paul's pastoral 
Epistles no directions as to the manner in which pres- 
byters and deacons should be chosen. Clement, how- 
ever, a contemporary and friend of St. Paul, speaks in 
his Epistle to tire Corinthians of presbyters ordained 
by the Apostles, or after them by other men of high 
repute, with the common assent and approbation^ of the 

' Tovi ovv Kazadtadivrai int' lutivwv, ?/ litraSv vq> kripmv 
Clem, 'ad Cor." § 44. 
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whole Churcli ; eo tlifit iJie omissioo of such directions 
ill the Epistles to Timothy and Titus may be due to 
the fact that the apostolic practice was then fully esta- 
blished and well-known. And for several centuries after- 
wards, although the tendency of the times was rather to 
silence the voice of the laity than to make it more 
distinctly heard, it is evident that a popular election 
or approval was considered requisite both for presbyters 
and bishops ; iind was looked upon as a regulation of 
apostolic autliority,' 



' The people eoalJEvied to hayea t m m t m I ram 

voice sud vote in the choice of m ili p d ra 

bifiliopaH,n.iapreabyt9rs,aiidtohaTe Ep t 33 adl sad to tli 1 gy 

tlieiightUmtnoneshooldbeforced dl ty tCarth g 

upon them ngninet tteit will, until Ft tCml Ep p 

ftt lenat themiddleof thesiithoeiL- d D t Chi ti j j U d 

tury. And, notwithstaDding the Irj inp mmtt 

increasing powei' of the episcopal^, mm 1 %lh q te tun Ifmt 

the bishops Beem to havo made no ^ qio id ic d t m t 

nttempt to deprive them of this q rum t b um ir m 1 

ristt. I g — Ep t 53 

Eurjebin8('H, E.' vi. 29), inhis Cyp al a. t th t th 

aooount of the election of Fabian as u^tom w 1 n 1 d trodit 

IJighop of Borne, (a. d. 236) says, divma, et apostohca olrserratione, 

Tav yap dSaXqxav dinxyzav, ana that in his time "apud nos q^uo- 

X^ipoToviai eyexEy r^S rou que etfereperprovindas UDiverEas 

/leXXoyroS StaSe^aiSBai r-i}V tenetur." — Epist. 68. 

kniSKO-jctjy , Ini zi/t iiiil.^<Si«! Siritiua Bishop of Rome (A. o. 

evyKSjtpoTr/fievBDi , nhen Fa 384) says that one, ha^mg worthily 

bian, who had not previously hhed the ofB.ce of deacon ' eniiide 

been thought of waa vmanimouslj lam aecesan temporum presbjte- 

chosen from a do\ e having ahghted num vel episoopatum, 'u earn cUH 

on his head. ar-pl^ib thOcaoenl tiedio, non im- 

Cyprion {A. o 250) freqiientl> raento sortietnr" — 'Epist. ad 

testifies to this effict , thus— Himcnnm i 10 mliibbd ' Con- 

"Inordinationibuscleriejs ftatiAs ciL ^ol ni p 6G0 ed. 17b9. 

A,soU>mis\osanl(c<msitUTe Chrsso torn mis chosen to hf 
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It would further appeal' from Clemeut's Epistle tliat 
Clnu-eh-members might depose their presbyters. !For 
whereas he wrote to the Connthians expressly on 
account of the disorders iu that Church, in which pres- 
byters had been cleposed, he blames them, iiot simply 
for so doing, as if it were an unlawful assumption of 
power on their part, but only for acting thus in the 
case of those who had blamelessly, quietly, and without 
arrogance discharged their sacred duties. He seems 
therefore to admit that for a just and reasonable cause 
a presbyter might be depriTed of his office by the 
popular judgment of the Church in which he ministered. 
And at a much later time it was distinctly acknowledged 
that no Church ought to submit to the ministrations of 
a presbyter or bishop of scandalous life, or who had 



Bishop of Oonatantjnople jjitiipid' ordcrB sometimes toot place, and 
Jiairi Koiva ofioij jtdviayv, tlie emperors oooaEionally inter- 
jiX^'lpov r£ (pru-d nai rouXctov.— posed their authority. By tie laws 
Soerat. 'Hist.' vi. 2. of Justin "an the elec ona wore con- 
Leo, Bishop of Rome (A, d, 440)i fineil to the Optimate^ which seems 
writes, "Quum de smnmi sacer- to be alluded to m the ijuotation 
dotia eleetiooe tiactebitur, iEa from Liljeratus though he says fie 
omnibuspKeponatarquemcIeripie- election was to be j mm cJuium 
hiaque conaenarta ooncorditer poatu- voluniaU On the breaking up of 
larit." — Epiat, 14. 5, Labb^ 'Cone' tie Fomon empire kings (espe- 
ToL v. p. 1276. oially m rrance and Spain) had s. 
And Liberatns (i, d. 533), " Ut voice in these appointments ; and, 
omnium eiuium vdluntak eli^crent afterwards, ' ' the interests of the 
ordimtndum I^iscopum . . . colleeti people was secured (says Bingham) 
sunt ergo niMles dvitaUs ut eum, qui by their consent in parliameats ; 
esset vita et sermone pontificatu andbysucheonseutihenoniination 
dignuB, eligerent." — 'Breviar.'14; of bishops was reserved to princes, 
labb^ ' Concil. ' vol. is. p. 690. and the patronage of livings to par- 
At these clerical elPctions dis- ticular persons."— -Bing. iv. 2, 1. 
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himself departed from the essentials of the Christian 
faith ; but that on the contrary it was bound to desert 
such an offender, and to choose another in his stead.' 

When Christian communities felt themselves obliged 
to adopt such strong measures, they naturally desired 
to justify their conduct in tiie eyes of otlier Churches; 
and henoe the practice gradually arose of referring such 
cases to tlie consideration of some synod or council ; 
until as the Church system became more and more 
concentrated and consolidated throughout the Roman 
empire, the power of deposition at last slipped away 
from the hands of the people. 

II. In the exercise of the Church discipline and 
government, which were thought requisite in the 
apostolic age, the influence and action of the whole 
Church body may be very plainly traced. Although 
the authority of the ministerial office is distinctly acknow- 
ledged in the New Testament, and Chiisbians are ad- 
monished " to obey them that have the rule over them, 
and to submit themselves ;" yet the right and duty o£ 
the whole congregation to take a sensible, and indeed 
a prominent, part in the maintenance of necessary dis- 
cipline is equally enforced. If the very design of the 



: Cyprian declares distinctly, tihat cia, et Demn metuens, a peocatove 

tlie people ougM to separate tliem- pweposit* aeporare ee debet, nee so 

selvoa from. Iieretieal bishops or ad aaorilegi sacetJ.otia saonfici* 

preebyters. Referring to the com- misoere ; quando ipsa mnximB 

Diiind of Moses, "Depart, I pray iaboat potestitem Tel ebgondi 

yon, from thetenta of Ihesa wicked diguos aacerdote'J, rel imlignos 

men," he adds, "Propter quod reeuaaiidi."^Epist 68 
plebs obsequeiis pr;eceptis domini- 
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Cliristiaii ministry is " the edifying of the body of 
Chiiet," Christiau Isiymen are also bidden to "edify 
one another." If Christian ministers are "to reprove, 
rebuke, and exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine," 
Christian laymen are also "to admonish one another," 
and " to warn the unruly " and disobedient. And, as if 
to show beyond dispute that official ministerial functions 
and unofficial popular influence were quite compatible, 
and ought to be in active and harmonious exercise 
together in the Church, the two are united in a re- 
markable manner in a single utterance by St. Paul 
when he writes thus to the Thessalonians, " Wherefore 
comfort yourselves together [or exhort each other, Tcapa- 
naXtits a'AAvAou], and edify one another, even as also 
ye do. And we beseech you, brethren, to ];now them 
which labour among you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish \vovQ£rovyj:a'f[ you; and to esteem 
tliem very highly in love for their work's sake ; and 
be at peace among yourselves. Now we exhort you, 
brethren, warn {yovOEisZre] them that are unruly, com- 
fort the feeble-minded, support the weak, be patient 
towards all men." (1 Thess. v. 11-14) Where the 
brethren in general are exhorted to do what is also 
expressly spoken ol as a ministerial duty; and such 
exhortations are placed in close combination with direc- 
tions to esteem the ministry very highly for its work's 
sake. 

Nothing can be more distinct than this testimony 
from St. Paul to the Thessalonians ; but this view of 
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the ministeiial and popular duties in the Church is 
not confined to this one passage. The Epistles in the 
New Testament addressed to Christian coainuinities 
again and again present the authority and work of the 
ministerial office, and oif the whole company of faithful 
people, in a similar light; sometimes one, and sometimes 
the other, being pressed on the attention of the reader. 

Nowhere in them is the position of presbyters so 
exalted as to leave Utile or no power to be exercised by 
the people ; but with impartial faithfulness, the ministry 
is duly honoured while the authority of the whole 
Christian body is unhesitatingly maintained. There 
can hardly be a greater contrast than that which appears 
between the relative positiofi of ministers and people 
as it is seen in the New Testament, and as it is displayed 
in the spurious or inteipolated Epistles of Ignatius, which 
exhibit the ideas and practice of a later age when episco- 
pacy had enlarged its powers, and a dominant hierarchy 
was growing np in the Church.' 

1 The manner in wMcli the min- taken of tlieir ministers, wlio re- 

iaters of the Clracch are dealt mth main undistinguished in the gon 

in the Epistles of the New Testa- eral body, as in Romans and 

mentisremarknble, and,onewould Galatians. In some, the presence 

think, mnst sometimes havo siir- of ministers is acbnoivledged, but 

prised Churchmen of tie Niceue with only a passing allusion, if 

period, as it siaely must their any, to the nature of their office, 

modem admirers e,jid imitators; as in Eptcsians and Philippians. 

who think that the only privilege In one, a message is sent to a mia- 

of the laity in. Church matters is, later, through Ihe Okurch, bidding 

" (fl hear and to ohey. " him "take heed to his ministry, 

In some of tko Epistles, Churches that he fulfil it, " as jn Colossians. 

are addressed and admonished In another, presbyters are warned 

without any notice at all being nottoassumetoohighanautbority, 
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Nor is it only on a general yiew that the action of tlie 
laity is discerned. If the pavticulaus of Church discipline 
ave marked in more detail, the popular element is stilJ 
more clearly seen. 

Church diseipUiie, so far as it was concerned with the 
infliction of rebuke or punishment, exhibits in the New 
Testament throe different degrees of severity, corres- 
ponding pretty accurately with the different forms of the 
"ecclesiasticiil censures" ofthe third and fourth centuries, 
which were called " admonitions," " the lesser excom- 
munication," aud "the greater excommunication," of 
expulsion from the Clmrch. And in all these in the 
apostolic ago the whole Christian body took an autho- 
ritative part. 

(a.) With regard to the first of these, " the admoni- 
tion," it has been already noticed that it was the duty of 
Christian laymen, as well as of tlie clergy, to warn and 
admonish the unruly. 

(&.) In tlie infliction of " the lesser excommunication," 
which was a breaking off of friendly association or 
communion with an offender for a time, while still 
regarding him as a member of the Cliurch, the Christian 
brethren in genera!, and not the presbyters merely by 

by lording it oyer their people, as stronglj urged to assert tbeir 

in tia First of Peter. Yet all this authority. 

is pot without a diBtirict aoknow- A careful consideration of what 

Icdgmeut of the respect whioh was is due from the clergy to the lai^, 

due to them. For Churohes are oud irom the laity to the olei^, 

expressly liidden to revere and would not be unprofitable at tha 

obey them ; and in the pastoral present time, 
epistles Timothy ond Titus oio 
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special virtue of tlieir office, are bidden thus to mark 
their disappiobatiou of wrong-doing, and to vindicate 
the pufity and healthy life of their society. Thus the 
Christiana at Rome are bidden "to mark them which 
cause divisions and offences, and to avoid thorn." And 
the Thessalonians are urged " to withdi'aw themselves 
from every brother that walketh disorderly." And " if 
any man obey not the Apostle's word to note that man, 
and to have no company with him that he may be 
ashamed." 

(c.) And in the ease of some grievous offence wliich 
demanded expulsion from the Church, while an inspired 
Apostle, as a divinely appointed ruler in the Chureh, 
might by his own authority excommunicate the offender, 
as we may perhaps say that Peter and Jolm did to 
Simon of Samaria, and as Paul did to Hymenaeus 
and Alexander ; yet no minister of lower rank in the 
Apostles' times appears to 'have had authority to do 
this. But so serious a punishment — the highest which 
the Church as a voluntary association,' and as a Christian 
community ' could inflict— required the united action of 



' Political cOQimumlit». not be " The Jewish dispenaation bamg 

ing altogether TOluntarj eserciap divinelj tounded on temporal sane, 

an absolutely coacoiye power But tiODS anl ^vrought mto tba ciTil 

in a purely uoluniari/ communiiy polity of the nation used forcible 

Buoh BB the Ohristiftn Church the penaltiei and coerced religiona 

nltimftte penaltry must be eipul- offences with the aword. But the 

Bion ; all otieta abort of this bemg Christian diapensation rests ouly oa 

BUhmitted to as the alternative — [.pintual sanetions and its true 

Archbp. What«ly'a 'Ein^Join of power is entirelv independent if 

GhiiBt Delineated,' p. 90 civil lows. It therefore does not 
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the whole society, solemnly assembled together, to con- 
sider the offence, and to impose the penalty ; the same 
general assembly having authority also to remit the 
punishment, and, when satisfied of the offender's repent- 
ance, to receive him again into the Church. (See 1 Cor. 
V. 4, and 2 Cor. ii. 6.) 

In the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, however, 
there is no mention whatever in the apostolic age of 
the imposition of penaiice, or subjecting a repentant 
offender to some painful infliction, or a long coui-se of 
I and exclusion. Even in the case of the 
s such usages had not then been ijitroduced ; 
nor could they plead with truth any apostolic sanction, 
when at a later date they so extensively prevailed. In 
the fourth century an offender such as he who was ex- 
communicated at Corinth by St. Paul's command, would 
have been subject to long years of humiliating pen- 
ance, before he was re-admitted into the Church ; but 
St. Paul directed that he should be restored as soon 
as he had repented; and that without any forms of 
degradation or abasement. Different times and circum- 
stances might indeed recommend different regulations 
for such cases, which it was competent for any Church 
in its discretion to adopt; but the departures from the 
simple discipline of the Apostles, which soon began after 
they were gone, savoured little of simplicity or dis- 
cretion. 



ftuthorize the pumBhrneiit of re- mfliotions ; but unworthy memlieTS 
^iooB offsnoeB by any positive of a Chaich may be expelled. 
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It is not neeessaiy here to dwell at any length on 
the remarkable expression twice used by 8t. Paul as 
descriptive of a judicial expulsion frcm the Church, 
■when he terms it, "the delivering of the offender to 
Satan." Little light is thrown upon tl.e precise ineau- 
ing of these words by any powers or practices of the 
later Church. But that it involved seme temporal or 
corporal suffering designed to bring the offender to a 
sense of liis sin, seems evident from St. Paul's retnai^k 
that it was done "for tlie destruction o? tlie flesh, that 
the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus." 
The power of imposing this infliction waf. confined to the 
apostolic age, and probably to the Apostles themselves, 
i'or even in the case of the Corinthian offender, though 
he was excommunicated by the whole Church, yet St. 
Paul says, "I have determined ah-eady ... to deliver 
such an one unto Satan." And this is rendered the 
more probable by the fact that later Church authorities, 
though not apt to be over-scrupulous in their assump- 
tions, very seldom ventured to use this formula in their 
eoolesiastieal sentences ; nor is there, I believe, any 
instance of its adoption by them, when they did use 
it, being followed by any peculiar efi'ects.' Instead of 



1 There seems to be some reason those who were eicommunicated 

for believing that in the early apos- by an Apostle, but also that, -witli- 

tolio age Christians were to a eer- out any Churob oensares, sickness 

tain extent placed imder a peculiar or otlier paintid yisitatlons oama 

providence, or divine discipline ; upon them as warning and ohas- 

and that not ouly did some bodily tiaements on account of their sins, 

or temporal suffering oome upon Thus, St. Paul distinctly tells the 
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being contented with ordinary and lawful we^ipons, when 
this extraordinary power had ceased, the Chiircli in an evil 
hour employed the aid of the civil magistrate to iufiict 
punishment on ecclesiastical offenders ; and thus from 
the time of Constantine, foi^etful of its true mission and 
policy, it was gradually led on to those atrocious per- 
secutions which afterwards disgraced its history, and 
made it often a curse, instead of a blessing, to the 
nations of the esirth. But there is nothing in the New 
Testament, nor in any recorded apostolic command or 
practice, which can justify such a departure from the 
will and mind of Christ, — such a contradiction to His 
assertion, " My kingdom is not of this world." ^ 



"many weieweai ligion wae not to be propped up 

and Biekly among them, and many with oivS penalties, or enforced by 

had died," because of tieir din peraeoubon More especially when 

orderly and profane behaviour the whole conduct of Jesna Hiui- 

tmd that these inflictions were in a If and His words on other ooca- 

tendedto recall them from their sion^— the i-iampla of Hia Apostles, 

wrong-doingB, 1 Cor. si, 30. the]) directions for encountering 

St. James also seems to allude to grave errors and heresies, the 

something of the same tind, when manner m which ihey deEilt with 

referring to the case of a Ghri'itiau ofttnders in their own lime, the 

restored to health after a danger whole temper and spirit of their 

OUB illness, he says that the teathmg — all show that throughout 

prayer of faith shall save the sick, the Hew Testament there is noth- 

Bnd tlie Lord shall laise him up, ing to justify the use of force and 

and if he Aaue coramifteii suw, iAey compulsion for promoting the 

sftctiifte/orgiiieiiftim." — Jamesv. 15. cause of Christianity. 

I The emphatio declaration of "Yet no sooner had the Cturoh 
Jesus before Pilate respectii^ the obtained civil power under Con- 
nature of His hingdom, and the sfantine, than the general prinoiple 
means by which it was to be sua- of coercion was admitted and acted 
tained,oughtforoverto have settled upon against the Jews, the heretics, 
the question for Hia disciples, and and the pagans." ITie Christians 
to have taught them that His re- in the fourth and fifth oenturies— 
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III. Having tlias seen the influential position assigned 
by the Apostlea to the law element in preserving and 



like the puritans in the seven- digions estent, it is tme, but still 

teenth— btgan to persecute others oaly caiTied out— the very prind- 

■wten thpy ceased to be persecuted pies aad practioea which had come 

tbeinsolvos. The New Testament down from the fourth and fifth 

refused to sanotion such conduct ; centuries. 

hut having long befoxe gone to the Wiat those principles and prae- 
Old Testament for the sacerdotal- iicea were, in accordance with 
ism, which the Christian Scriptures which the Church authorities in the 
had denied tlicm, they now draw fonrOi century endeavoured to 
arguments ftom the same source crush those, whom, however un- 
fot persecution, as old Christian justly, they denounced as heretics, 
persecutors ever since have done. is sufficiently indicated by the 
The good and learned Jeremy treatinentof Jovinianbytheltalian 
Taylor in his 'Liberty of Prophesy- bishops, amongst whom were Siri- 
ing,' feeling that "it is unnatural oiua Bishop of Homo, and Ambrose 
and unreasonable to persecute dis- of Milan. Jovinian had ventured 
agreeing opinions," labours to per- to protest against some of the gross 
suade himself and his readers that errors of the Ohutoh, especially its 
"the Ohurohinher distinct and extrav^ant doctrines on the sub- 
clerical capacity was against de- ject of asceticism and celibacy. For 
stroying or punMiing difference in this he was condemned and esoom- 
opjnion, tillthepopesof Komedid municited by Siiicius, and after- 
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enforcing ecclesiastical discipline, or what may be re- 
gavcied as tlie moral aspoct of the OIiutoIi ; it remains to 
be noticed that ths laity held an influential position also 
in what may be contradistinguished as tlie rdiijious 
aspect of the body, in questions, that is, of faith and 
doctrine which required any formal or authoritative deci- 
sion. Strange to say, the apostolic practice in this 
respect seems to have been in many qnaitors so long 
and effectually ignored, that not only in times of hier- 
archal tyranny, but in our own Church at this present 
time, it is not unfrequently regarded as an undoubted, 
axiomatic, truth that the laity have no authoiity in 
questions of Christian doctrine, and ought to have no 
voice in their discussion or decision. Laymen, it is 
sometimes admitted, may be allowed to take a certain 
part in Church government, order, and discipline ; but 
the clergy alone, it is contended, are entitled to judge 
matters of faith and creed ; as if to them exclusively by 
some divine appointment such judgment had been indis- 
putably assigued ; and the only privilege of the laity 
was " to hear and to obey." 

¥et so fai" from this being the case, it is evident from 
the New Testament that questions of ilogmatic theology 
are to be eonsideied by the lay members of the Church, 
as well as by the clergy ; and that no Oiiiistian man is 
to resign his reason, or apprehension of religious truth,, 
any more than his conscience, to the judgment of his 
pastor. 

1. Thus doctrines as well as moral precepts are in the 

Ho.m=jy Google 
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apostolic Epistles aJiIres'-ed to the whole bodj of be- 
lievers, autl not hauled ovei to the presbyters alone; 
as is obvious m tho^e which like the Epistles to the 
Eomims and G d itians dwell much on dogmatic truths. 

2. AH Chuich mombeis lie cilled upon to form an 
opinion on doctrinal question'*, ind to judge whether 
what they aie taught la ^trae, oi iaise The Beraiaus are 
commended foi te-atmg the tiuth jf St. Paul's own 
teaching. The Galihms are exhoited 'to stand fast 
in the lihertj ulieiewith Chu&t hil made them free, 
and not to be entan^jled igiin mth the yoke of bond- 
age," whioh eiimg teicheis would ]a\ upon them. The 
Thessalonians weie to pio've all things aiid to hold 
fast that which is good." Aiid St, John addresses to all 
Christians, " Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the 
spiiits whether they be of God." 

3. And the New Testament clearly shows that Christian 
ministers would sometimes teach false doctrine ; as when 
St. Paul warijs the Presbyters of Ephesus that " some 
Would arise from among themselves speaking perverse 
things ;" and St. Peter declares that there wouM be 
false teachers in the Church, even as there had been false 
prophets among the people of old. And when this 
should be so, it would necessarily be the duty of every 
Christian to refuse their teaching. 

4. But besides these general notices of Christian re- 
sponsibility which relate to the common course of 
ordinary Church life, it is manifest from a clear and 

) example of apostolic practice that the whole 
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body of the Clmrcli, and not its minisfcors only, waa 
regarded by the Apostles as the guardian and expositor 
of Christian truth ; and that in any doubt or question 
as to what this truth required, when put into the dog- 
matic form of a Giiiircli doctrine to be received by the 
faithful, not the clergy only but the whole community, 
laic as well as clerical, were to be consulted, and accord- 
ing to there deliberate judgment to decide. For when 
the dispute had arisen as to the obligation of the Gentile 
believers to observe the Jewish law, involving so im- 
portant an alternative of doctrine as the justification 
of the Christian by his faith, or his justification by his 
legal observances, and it was felt to be so grave a crisis 
as to demand a special assembly or council of the 
Apostles to consider it — not the Apostles only, nor 
the Apostles aud elders, but the whole Church with 
them — the Apostles, elders, and brethren formed the 
assembly, discussed the question, pronounced the de- 
cision, and issued the decree to the Church at Autioeh 
in their united names. 

Now in this case the Apostles, as the inspired and 
divinely commissioned founders and teachers of the 
Church, might justly have considered the qiiestion, and 
pronouuced the decree, by themselves. "Whatsoever they 
bound or loosed on earth waa ratified in heaven. It w£^ 
ilidr voice and judgment which gave the decree its deci- 
sive authority, and which we still regard as the final 
settlement of the dispute; nor without this apostolic 
voice and judgment would the Church at Jerusalem hii.vi:' 
11 
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had any Just pretension to legislate for the Churcli a.t 
Antioch, or in other places. 

Yet, as an example to all future times, when no living 
apostolic voice, nor any other infallible human guide, 
would remain in the Church, they associated with them- 
selves "the elders and the brethren," in order that every 
Chriatiaii commrmity in all ages might learn after the 
same similitude to decide in similar emergencies; and 
that we might see that, while the Scriptures are the only 
ti'easure-hoHSe of all Christian doctrine, the responsibility 
of embodying such doctrine, when necessary, in Church 
forms, or dogmatic articles of belief, rests with the mem- 
bers of the Church at large, and ought not to be by 
them declined, or from them taken away.' 

' It is not withont some show of true Israel of tte New Covenant, 
refiaon and probability that the met ti^ether, not so much to ensot 
" Council of Jerusalem " has been a theological decree, as to express 
viewed in a different light &oni tliat their fraternization ■with the Gen- 
giyen above. The twelve Apoaflea, tile portion of God's people, and to 
it has been said, were a repre- hold out to them the right hand of 
sentation of the tindve tribes, i. e. fellowship ; and so, for this pur- 
of the people of God, the true pose, the presence of the brethren 
Israel, taken as a whole. Thus M. — the people in general — as well as 
do Preasens^ remarks, "Les Apfi- (he Apostl nd Id wasm t 
tressontlareprdaButationidiJaledu appcopri t d jni te 
veritable Israel, et oomme aes ancfi- If this w a n 1 ly e. tab 
tres spirituela aemblable alls doaze lished, the m tm. at J" u al m 
fils de Jacob. 11a ne figurect i^vi- would ol vi u ly h n ngla 
demment pas la tribu sacerdotale, point of cablan to a Chti h 
mala bien les douze tribus, c'est ii council of h I t lyp But th 
dire le peuple de Dieu." — 'Hist, view is hardly consistent wiih the 
de I'Eglise Chr^t.' vol. i. p. 376.) fact that Paul and Barnabas went 

And then, this being so, the up to Jerusalem for the eipcess 
Apostles, elders, and brethren as- purpose of obtaining — ^not au ac 
eembled on this occasion at Jeruaa- knowledgment of the Gentile 
lem, have been regarded as the Charches — but a deoisioa upon the 
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Unfortunately in after ages, while the wholesome 
lesson, which this "first council" teaches, was quite 
neglected, the very point in which it could not be an 
example to post- apostolic times, but must ever stand 
alone iu its authority, was perversely seized on by the 
misguided Church ; and while laymen were gradually 
excluded from ecclesiastical synods, and all the clergy 
also, except the bishops, these councils arrogantly claimed 
for themselves the language which was exclasively ap- 
propriate to the Apostles, and, as if they were successors 
to their supernatural power and inspiration, published 
their deci'ees as the decisions of the Holy GHiost/ 

If from the public and formal action of the Church 
in grave questions of order, discipline, and doctrine we 
now turn to its less prominent and official operations, 
and enquire what influences, if any, affected the domestic 
or individual life, and whether any practices or customs 
sanctioned, if not commanded, by apostolic authority 
prevailed in the Christian society of that time ; although 
no full and precise information of this nature is given 
in the New Testament, yet enough is found in the way 
of incidental allusions, illustrated a^ they arc by the 
more formal developments of the following ages, to 
furnish us with at least some partial couceptiou of the 
social aspect of primitive Christianity. 

question of enforced Jewish obaer- ' For some aooount of tlie nature 
vanoea ; which very question was and authority of Ohnroh oouncila, 
debated and decided upon by this see Appendix B, 
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The earliest viewa that are presented to us in this 
department of the Church's action, arose immediately 
from that striking characteristic of original Christianity 
already alluded to ; its unselfish, hroad, outflowing spirit 
of equality or kindly fellowship, which exhibited itself in 
a loving care for the temporal no less than the spiritual 
wants of all its membera. Taking up, as we may perhaps 
infer, the injunctions implied in the Saviour's words re- 
corded in Matt, ixv., and rejoicing to serve and honour 
Christ in the persona of His suffering brethren, the primi- 
tive Church exerted itself from the very first in relieving 
and comforting the poor and aifiictciS, the widows and 
fatherless. And soon afterwards to support and educate 
destitute or deserted children, to receive and assist 
strangers and foreigners, — and, in times of persecution to 
■visit and encourage martyrs or confessors, — were special 
objects of its ministrations. And that this sympathizing 
spirit was generally prevalent in all the Churches, and 
that it was considered by the Apostles most desirable 
to keep it iu lively action, is evidenced by the frequent 
directions scattered throughout the epistolary portion 
of the New Testament, " to remember the poor," " to 
minister to the necessities of the saints," " not to forget 
to entertain strangers," " to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction," 

The funds requisite for carrying out such benevolent 
purposes, as well as for the partial or entire support 
of the clergy, were supplied by the money which liberal 
contributors "laid at the Apostles' feet," — by collections 
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gathered generally throughout the several ChurclKiSj — -by 
contributions made at the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper corresponding with the offertory among our- 
selves, — and at a later period by certaiu monthly ' sub- 
scriptions or gifts which were customary in some Churches, 
and \>Y special donations or legacies of money or other 
property. But pecuniary gifts, however Hberal, were not 
in the earliest times deemed a sufficient discharge of 
Christian obHgations. Personal services and labours 
were also required, and where possible were freely 
given. In such works of faith and self-denying kind- 
ness Christian woilien were especially distinguished : 
and several of these arc honourably mentioned by name 
in St. Paul's Epistles as " having been succourers of 
manj'," or " labouring much in the Lord." 

Such works of loving-kindness soon assumed, as might 
have been expected, certain definite forms ; and regula- 
tions were made for their more orderly or effectual opera- 
tion. Thus in the very earliest years of the Church the 



iThe following is Tertttllian'a — 'ApoL'i. 39. 
account of these monthly subsciip- From the cironmstanoe of tlieBa 

tiona. "ModicBmumlsquiBquesti- cootributiona being made moniftiy, 

pern m^n'',irua die, vel quum velit a monthly distribution also among 

ct Ri modo ^elit, et si modo posait, Uie prisbjters seems to have boea 

apponit , Biam nemo oompeUitur madeinsomeplaecs, andiBallnded 

sed aponte confert Hebc quasi to by Cyprian, "cieteruoi proa- 

deposita pietatis sunt nam mde bytetuhonoremdesignassenosillis 

non epulis, non potaoulis, nee jam seiatis, ut ot eportulis iisaem 

mgratifl Torntnnis, despansatm, cum presbyieria honorentur, et 

and eg(,ni3 alendis, humandisque dii isiones meiisumtis lequatis qnan- 

etpuuris ao puellia le BO patenti- titatibua partiantur."— 'Ep.' 34— 

bus destitutis, jamque domesticta und 
senibuB, et bi qui m metalhs, " Lis 
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practice was begun at Jenasalem of providing a dinner 
or supper every day for Cliristian widows, including no 
doubt orphans and otlier destitute persona ; and seven 
ecclesiastical officers were specially appointed for the 
orderly superintendence of these " daily ministrations." 
This custom, however, was apparently only for a time, 
since it is not elsewhere alluded to ; and it was pro- 
bably found better in general " to visit the fatherless and 
widows " at their own homes, rather than to assemble 
them together into one place for this purpose. 

By the time that St. Paul wrote his fii-st Epistle to 
Timothy the charitable operations of Christian Churches 
had received, in one respect at least, a still more definite 
organization ; since associations of widows had been 
formed, who were supported by the funds of the Church, 
and who were expected to devote their time to the 
visitation of the sick and aiiffeiing, and under the super- 
intendence of the ordained ministry to assist in carrying 
out the different works of Christian benevolence. 

Of these ecclesiastical widows some probably became 
' of their respective Churches ; and the rest 



1 In the post-apostolic Church the dition, were remoTed from ail ocou- 

widows here jnentioced were some- palion with earthly ooncerns, and 

tim^ Buppoaed io haie been ia all dedicated their few remaiaing days 

caaea deaconesses ; and the same to devotion and prayer." Thus 

opinion has been held in modern Neandor (' Hist, of Planting the 

times. On the other hand, the Christiaii Ohnrcli,' iii. 5); "We 

very opposite opinion has been en- must imagine such women to be 

tertained, that they were persons among (hose widows, who, after 

charged with no active service, presenting a model in discharging 

'who, as suited their age ftnd con- their duties as Christian wives ?:idi 
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appear to have veiy much resembled the Disbict Visitors 
and Bible Women of modern days : and to have had 
their several districts or number of houses assigned to 
them for thou- particular ministrations.' That tliese 
visitors then, as well as now, did not always perform 
their duties judiciously is evident from St. Paul's severe 

motiiers, would now obtain repose Ttpodivxai, are used in chapter 

andaplace of honour in the bosom ii. 1, of thia Epistle. And if there 

of tlie Chuioh, where alone they is any force in tlie meaning which 

could find a refuge in their loneli- I have ascribed to iCepispxofiErai 

nees ; and, by th.eir devotional raS o^«iaS (aoo the nest Note), it 

spiritual life set aa edifying ex- follows that ihej must have had 

ample to other women Hence, some active duties ass^ned to 

it would naturally be an occasion them. Consider, also, what is said 

of scandal, if suoh persons quitted about the duties of aged women in 

ft life of totjrement and devotion, Titus ii. And, it is further to be 

and stowed a fondness for habifB noticed, that this institution of 

tiiat were inconsistent with their Churuh widows was not, in ita 

matronly character." original intention, confined to 

It does not appear to me that elderly women, who would be un- 

either of these views is altogether fit for active employment 

correct. St. Paul's account is ' The words in i Tim. v. 13, 

hardly, I think, consistent with the seem to me, when duly consideiod, 

supposition that all these widows to justify the view which I have 

were deaconesses, tJiough deacon- given above. IIepispx6iiEva.i 

esses may have been s mefmes ra'5 ot iai oaunot mean as in our 

taken from their number Still less Engl sh version wandermg b ut 

is it consistent with the opposite &om house to ho se but must 

opinion that they had no act ve signify 

employment. The eiprets on n n g to 8 
1 Tim. V. 6, " oontiuueth m supj 1 
oationsandprajersnightand lay 
has perhaps helped to lead to this 
latter supposiiion ; but the words, 

TtpodfievEi Ttl:^i3^J!6s6^l^lxiTaTS the particular houses? I 

jtpodsvxati, (will naturally mean the houses specially 

attends regularly the public devo- them, winch it was their duty 

tions of the Church ; in describing visit ; somctiiing in the manner 

which, thesamewords, fiiT/<j£iSand modern ■' district visitora 



, or od 
liom of the 
Greek part pie while going 
round to (7 e houses The art cle 
raS necessarily poriiculoriics the 
houses spoken of. What then are 
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reproof of those widows who made their visits occasions 
of tattling and idle curiosity, instead of opportunities of 
Christian kindness and enconragement in well-doiog. 
And such abuses probably formed one reason why St. 
Paul directed that more tried and experienced women, 
not under sixty years of age, should alone be placed 
upon the Church List.' 

It is to be observed that it was considered right for 
those only, who were destitute, and had no near relatives 
to support them, to be thus maintained and officially 
employed by the Church ; and that consequently they 
were required on their admission to undertalte not to 
marry again, in order that the Church funds might not 
be spent unuecegsarily, or upon those who might not be 

• TLe words of St. Paul in 1 wHoh the widows gave, on tlieir 

Tim. V. 12, yoijitly %i\o\>Qvv , admisaion, tliat they would remaia 

iXOvdaxjcpiftx, on r?}v TCpcarijv immarried ; and which tliey, there- 

TciStiy i/Ben/day,have\)SBnYan- fore, "set at nought," or "made of 

ously interpreted; and ouiEngEali ii.oefi'aot,"?5e£rj^tfttj',bymanyiiig. 

version haa inoreaaed the difficulty This ir/tfnS, or ptomiae, waa an 

of tlie passage by rendering the engagement made to the Church, 

word Kpt/ia "damnation." and not a " vow," or a deToting of 

It appeara to me not at all hkely themselvea by an engagement to 
thatWiiJrij'iJOer^^rfai'ahouldmeaii God, the word for wMoh in the 
" oasting off their Christian faith, " New Testament ia 51)^7. By break- 
er apostatizing; the expressions ing this promise, they justly iu- 
nsed for this in the New Teatament ourred the ceDSure of the Church, 
are, "to deny the Mth ;" as f^v andBowere£j;ou(Ja:i«pi/jQ:,havirig 
Ttidnv tjfiriiraim thiavery cliap- "judgment" passed upon them, 
ter, and ovm iipvi/eoa Tijy itiSziv It would further appear Hiat 
jiov. Rev. u. 13; or else, "to (!e- young widows having been at first 
part from the feith ;" as aTtoSryi- admittfld on the Church List, soma 
6oyTaiiiveiTiiiTtiSzEcsi,l'T\m. scandals bad ensued, to prevent 
iv. 1. the roourreiiBe of which candidates 

I think that itiSriy here must were in future required to he at 

mean the aasurctnce or promise least sixty years of nge. 
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able to render any service in return. But this a 
ground for the supposition, afterwards entertained, that 
a second marriage was considered an unhallowed thing ; 
still less did it give any sanction or encouragement to 
the practice, which will be noticed more at length below, 
of inciting young women to make tows of celibacy and 
to devote themselves to the life of nuns, under the sup- 
position that they thereby acquired an amount of holi- 
ness not attainable in the virtues of a Christian family. 
It may be further remarked that the services of these 
Church widows were not designed to supersede or dis- 
parage similar ministrations on the part of others ; for 
the widows were not to be admitted into the number, 
unless they had already been voluntarily engaged in the 
very same works of kindness as they would, after their 
admission, be required to perform officially. It was the 
usual practice commencing with, but continuing far 
beyond, the apostolic age, that every Chrktian woman, 
as far as she had opportunity, engaged in such ministra- 
tions ; and TertulUan shows that in his time it was 
expected that Christian women would, as a matter of 
course, attend to the sick, go round to the houses of the 
poor, relieve the needy, and visit imprisoned martyrs ; 
and he gives it as one reason why a Christian woman 
should not marry a pagan, that she would not then be 
able without let or hindrance to engage in such occupa- 
tions.' 

'"Quia eujm sinat conjugem Ticatim aliena et quidem panpe- 
snam visitaiidorum fratram gratia riora qateque tugtiria oironite?. . . . 
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It is evident that in the apostoHo and sub- apostolic 
age, Christian women pei-fonned these works of cliarity 
and mercy without forming themselves into Sisterhoods, 
or making any vows, or wearing an unusual dress, or 
calUng themselves by fantastic names, or in any waj' 
relinquishing their ordinary, simple, natural, and there- 
fore most Christiau, position in the family circle and 
household life. 

This excellent spirit of brotherly kindness, so con- 
spicuous in the earliest age, continued in its effects to be 
one of the most notable features of the new rehgion, 
attracting the admiration or envy even of those who 
rejected its doctrinal truths. In the fourth century, 
especially, when the Oliurch, delivered from persecution, 
was free to extend and display its influences without 
restraint or fear, tlie new names of Hoapitola or Infirma- 
ries, of Almshouses for the aged, Orplianages, Foundling- 
Jwspitah, and Strangers' -homes, became words in common 
use. Yet, as Ai^ustin remarks, it was the names only 
of some of these that then were new ; the things them- 
selves having existed with less publicity and prominence 
long before.' 

Nor was the benevolence of the several Churches con- 
fined to tiie indigent of tlieir own respective congrega- 
tions; but foreign Churches were included in their 



Quia in oaroerem ad OEOU- ' Such jilmieB were vodoH-o/iela 

landa vincnla martjris reptare pa- or valetudinaria, yijftoHO/iiTa 

tietnr? Si cni Itirgiendum erit opipayorpoipe.'ia, Pfytqiorpo- 

horreum, proma prieclusa sunt"— <pEia, ^sroSoxeia. 
Tertull. 'ad Uxorem,' ii. § 4. 
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sympathies, and aided by their means. The collections 
made for the Christians at Jerusalem by the Churches 
of Antiooh, and throughout the Eomaii provinces of 
Macedonia and Achaia, are well known instances in the 
apostolic period ; and succeeding centuries foUowed the 
example. 

With respect to the customs and habits of domestic 
and social hfe, the Christianity of the New Testament 
made no abrupt or sudden change, except in those things 
which necessarily and in themselves were ainful. It was 
to be the sidb of the earth by gradually interpenetrating 
the corrupted and corrupting mass of heathen civiliza- 
tion, and not by shrinking fi-ora all contact with it. The 
Ohiistian, therefore, was enjoined to cast off the vile- 
nesses and abominations which heathenism produced 
or palHated ; but he was neither commanded nor recom- 
mended to renounce the society or friendship of his 
heathen neighbours. He was to separate himself from 
sin, not from the sinfid ; to be not of the world, yet in it. 

Thus he was utterly to forsake idolatry, but lie was 
not forbidden to sit down with idolaters in soeiid fes- 
tivity ; and the only reason why he was dissuaded from 
joining in a sacrificial feast in an idol's temple was — not 
that he must thereby incur any pollution in himself— but 
a consideration for the scruples of weaker brethren. He 
was to avoid al! the intemperance and excess, the 
" drunkenness and revellings," so common then at festive 
meetings ; but he might accept iu^-itations to dinner or 
supper at a heathen neighboui''s house, and mix with 
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freedom and eoiirtesy iu such social gatherings. The 
Biicchanalian and Aplirodisian songs so preyalent in 
heathen companies ivere to have no countenance from 
him; but music and singing were by no means for- 
bidden ; on the contrary, both heart and voice alike 
might rejoice in inoffensive or sacred melodies. This, 
indeed, seems to have been an abundant source of 
recreation in Christian families, and Christian songs and 
hymns soon multiplied greatly, by which at meal times, 
and all family or friendly unions, they expressed their 
habitual faith, and liope, and joy. 

Thus St. Piiul sums up the whole duty of Christians in 
such particulars in one broad and comprehensive prin- 
ciple, "All things are lawful, but all things are not 
expedient." The Ohiiatian's Uberty is wide and nncon- 
fined ; but he must consider faithfulness to Christ before 
all things ; — he must consider others as well as himself, 
and must abstain from acts which would wound the 
conscience of a brother, or encourage a sinner in his sin. 

It is not surprising that this wise and liberal simplicity 
was not, and, perhaps, eould not be, always observed in 
the following centuries, when the Church was brought 
into such trying and deadly collisions mth heatlienism 
and heathen powers, making at the same time promis- 
cuous friendly intercourse almost impossible, and a dis- 
tinct avowal of the Christian profession more imperative 
than ever. Errors were then sometimes committed on 
the side of godly zeal, which led men to regard as un- 
lawful, what Paul or Peter would have allowed ; and in 
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the fear of countenancmg even a semblance of idolatry 
to abridge the liberty of Christ." But it is easier to 
criticize the errors of such men than it is to imitate their 
faithfulness. Similar errors may Bometimea now be 
seen in the conduct of godly men in their contact with 
the surrounding worldHness of nominal Christianity : but 
the opposite, and less excusable, and more fatal error, 
it is to be feared, is much more usual, whcu Christians 
act aa if they were of tlie world, as well as in it — as if 
they had no religious principles to acknowledge and 
maintain,' 



' Tte refusal of a Chtiatian sol- 
dier to wear the crown of laurel on 
a njjlitary festival, which gave oocft- 
Bion to Tertulliau's treatise 'De 
Corono Militis,' is an esarpple of 
auoh mist^en oonscieutiousuess. 
This crown had no conuection with 
idolatry ; but, as a badge of victory, 
■was worn in honour of the em- 
peror on days when be gave lar- 
gesses to the soldiers. Tertnllian, 
however, entirely approves of the 
soldier's conduct, having at tbat 
time, it is supposed, adopted tbe 
principles of Montanism. 

With a similar scrupulosity, 
Luc n th M'irtT) d to h 

cho nt li f b rath th n 

eat tb ng wb h h d b n ft d 
todlfiwhnb p t 

would 11 w him n th 1 d 

And wh n th Emp J hm 
hadallth m t nth bthrs 
shop at C n tantm. pi p mkl & 
with d 1 t u 1 t t n the 
Ohnsbm the ti ill eat n thug 



but bread; although, according to 
St. Paul's direction, they might 
have eaten, without ecruple, what- 
ever was sold in the shambleB. 

The Christians at Antioch, under 
the same circumstaacea, acted with 
mora wisdom, and took rio notice 
of the emperor's petty spite. 

Valentinian, in hia younger days, 
according to a story told by Theo- 
doret, went as a captain of the 
guard with Juhaii to an idol's 
temple ; and when a drop of the 
lustral water fell on bis coat, he 
struck the man who carried it a 
blow in the face ; for which he was 
b n hed by the emperor. Theo- 
d % commends him [ — See Bing- 
h m XYi. 4, 14. 

It is almost impossible for us' 
n w to form an adequate idea of 
the inumnerable difficulties and 
f arful trials which beset the Chris- 
tian in the second and third cen- 
tury 

Tertullian gives us some account 
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And if from these social aspects of Christian life we 
look more closely within the domestic walls at the ia- 
fluences there at work in the Apostles' days, we may see 
enough to convince us that by no means the least of the 
triumphs of the doctiine of Christ were to be found in 
the Ciiristian family. Family religion among the Jews 
indeed was not unknown ; and pleasing features had 

of Uieae difSctilties, in his ti'eatisa stitions, were tovivad ia great 

oa Idolatry, which had mixed itself force. And this rovifal iu the 

up with and polluted the whole masses— the rudest and most igno- 

eoorse and framework of civil and rant parts of the popnlation— by 

social life. its violence and fury carried away 

A Ghristaan had to give up or with it the better educated, ivho 

avoid ail the many fmdes and arts had predoTisly laughed at the 

which were connected with idols popular creed. In the Auguslan 

and idol worship, the numerous age, it was the upper elassos who 

festivals of ialae deities, invitations were corrupt; but in the soooad 

to idolatrous sacrifices, some civil century the whole lower popular 

and military offices, some common tion had become grossly demoral- 

espressions and forms of speech, iaed, as well as fenatical. 

The relation in which he stood Apuleiua gives a dieadful ac- 

to the emperor, who was the count of the state of things at that 

universal deity of the pagajiism of time. See also the graphic nana- 

the Boman empire, and whose tive of Pressense — Series ii. voL 

statue was everywhere worshipped, II. p. 1—25. 

afforded another source of difQcullj What must have bean the condi- 

and danger. tion of Christian families living in 

" e pressing, the midst of such abominations ! 



and more unavoidable than these. It is no marvel that they sc 

were the trials and dangers which made mistakes. The marvel is that 

heset Christian life from the gross they held last their Christian in- 

demoralization and fenaticism of tegrity, and were not swallowed up 

the masses of the population. The in the deluge of debauchery and 

pagan religion, which had sunk superstition. Nothing but the 

into contempt in the first century, force of their divine reUgion, and 

and seemed to be dying out, burst the living power -of the Divine 

out afresh with renewed vigour in Spirit in their hearts, could have 

the second and third. The old kept them from year ia year in the 

oracles, mysteries, and other super- midst of such an ordeal. 
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once been seen in the domestic life of Pagan Rome, 
before the decay of the 'EepubHe and the establishment 
of the Empu-e brought in a flood of demoralizations in 
their train. But at the commencement of the Christian 
era, tliroughout the most important portions of the 
Soman dominions, there was in general very httle 
■within the family civcle, especially among the upper 
classes, to relieve the debased condition of religion and 
morals which was visible outside it. It was here that a 
most happy change was at once begun, wherever the 
preaching of the Apostles was received and bore its 
fruit. And it is not unworthy of remark that the first 
apostohe proclamation of the Gospel in Europe by the 
visit of Paul and Silas to Phihppi illustrates the planting 
and early growth of family rehgion in the Churcli. It 
was at Phihppi that occurred the first recorded instances 
of whole families being Chnstianized, when Lydia " and 
her household," the Jailor "and all his," were baptized 
into the Christian faith. The effects of such a faith, with 
its earnest reaUzation of divine truth, its unselfish spirit, 
its eqiializing privileges combined with orderly submis- 
sion, made each Christian household a little centre of 
light and purity in the midst of the corruption all 
around. And many passages from the Epistles of St. 
Paul and St, Peter show how highly they appreciated 
these effects, when we find them exhorting Christian 
men, women, and children, by the veiy highest consi- 
derations, to the due performance of all their home 
duties ; and calling upon them as husbimds and wives, as 
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parents and childrenj as masters and servants, " to adorn 
the doctrine of God their Saviour " in all the occupations 
of their ordinary life. " Henceforth," it has been well ob- 
served, " the worship o£ the household plays an important 
part in the divine economy of the Church. As in 
primceval days the patriarch was the recognized priest 
of his clan, so in the Christian Church the father of 
the house is the divinely appointed centre of religious 
life to his own family. The family religion is the true 
starting point, the surest foundation, of the religion of 
cities and dioceses, of nations and empires." Lightfoot's 
'Philippians,' p. 56. 

It so happens also that the work of Paul and Silas at 
Philippi serves to indicate the two great social revolu- 
tions effected by the Gospel, to which the growth and 
maintenance of family religion were principally due. 
The case of the Slave-girl " possessed with the spirit of 
divination," and the fact that the first congregation 
addressed by Paul in that place consisted of woraen, and 
that Lydia was the first convert, exemplify the Christian 
influences which began at once to lead the way to the 
abolition of slavery and the elevation of woman to her 
proper place in the social system ; and by means of these 
changes to alter the whole character of domestic life. 

The abolition of slavery was brought about by the in- 
direct and gradual operation of Christian principles, and 
not by any direct or violent denunciation of this nefarious 
but inveterate evil. Apostolic Christianity did not order 
the Christian mastei" to emancipate his slaves, or bid the 
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Clirisfcian slave to rebel against his nicaster. But besides 
the geueral lessons of caiUBg for others as well as for 
ourselves, it taught both master and slave that hi Christ 
they stood upon equal ground : the master, that he had 
a Lord over him in heaven with, whom was no respect of 
persona ; the slave, that lie was Christ's freeman, how- 
ever he might bo in bonds on earth. And this imme- 
diately effected a marked amelioration in the slave's 
condition^ relieving bondage from its most galling bur- 
dens, until its ultimate removal could be secured. The 
story of Onesimns, with the touching Epistle of Paul to 
Philemon, show how apostolic Christianity dealt with 
such CLuestions, and with what marvellous tact and 
feeling an Apostle could respect the civil rights of a 
master, while securing freedom and brotherhood for a 
runaway slave. 

.The elevation of the female sex was a result which 
followed with more rapidity, wherever the religion of 
Jesus was received. The position of women amoi^ the 
Jews being much more honourable than in most Gentile 
nations, the Apostles had in this respect but little pre- 
judice to overcome, when they began the formation of 
Christian Churches. And the devotion and loving faith- 
fulness of the women who ministered to Jesus during His 
abode on earth, — the manner in which he received them 
as His disciples and friends,— the remembrance that He 
never uttered a reproach against the sex in general, or a 
■word of severity to any individual woman, while to some 
He accorded the highest praise, — the knowledge that 
12 
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among His disciples no woman ever betrayed Him, 
denied Him, or forsook Him, — and tijat ifc was women 
who were the last at the orosa and the earliest at the 
sepulchre, — must all have taught the Apostles, if they 
needed any such teaching, what position women were 
entitled to hold in the social economy of the Chui^ch. 

Accordingly, ia the very fii^t meetings of the few 
faithful disciples between the Aseeusiou and the day of 
Pentecost, the presence of " the women and Maiy, the 
mother of Jesus," is expressly mentioned ; the spiritual 
gifts in the primitive Church were bestowed upon women 
as well as men ; the relief of widows was a special object 
of apostolic cai-e ; and wherever the name of Christ 
was preached, women were invited and welcomed into 
the Church, — were admitted equally with meu to all 
Christian privileges, and showed themselves equally 
ready to receive religious truth, — equally faithful in 
obeying ifc, — equally self-denying in all good works,— 
equally courageous and patient in danger and tribula- 
tion. Hence in a Christian family the wife and mother 
occupied at once her destined place. 

Nothing can surpass in simphcity and force, and in a 
just estimate of the relationship between the sexes, — 
nothing can more happily describe the place to which 
woman was restored in the apostolic Church, — ^than the 
short admonition of St. Peter, every expression of which 
is fuU of important meaning : — ^" Likewise, ye husbands, 
dwell with them according to knowledge, giving honour 
unto the wife as unto the weaker vessel, and a^ being 
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heirs together of the grace of life ; that your prayers be 
not binrlered." And the conjugal union — the source of 
all other family relationships— being thug hallowed and 
honoured, communicated a happy Christianizing in- 
fluence throughout the household. 

And what views of Christian womanhood in the 
primitive time may be gained even from the scanty 
notices of female names contained in the New Testa- 
ment! How much may be learnt by a thoughtful 
reahaation of what is implied, if not expressed, in the 
little narrative of Dorcas, " full of good works and alms- 
deeds which she did," and the incidental mention of 
" the house of Mary, the mother of John whose surname 
was Mark ; " — ^how much from the glimpses given us of 
Chiistian women in Homans xvi., and of Euodia and 
Syntyche in the Epistle to the Philippians ; '—how much 
especially from what is said of Priscilla, the wife of 
Aquila, a woman apparently superior in mental po%vor 
and force of' character to her husband, himself a man 
of note,' capable of instructing and convincing "an 
ehiquent man and mighty in the Scriptures " like Apol- 
los, being herself neither carried aivay by his eloquence, 



I la Philippians iv. 2, both tts is always menticned whoneTar 

names are feminine, and tbe first Aquilo's name oociira, lier name 

Elioiild be Euodia, not Euodias ; being evea pat before Ms in Eom. 

and tliese two are the iroinen men- xTi, 3 ; and the ciromnetanoe that 

Honed in tie following verse, which she is deaeribed as taking a part in. 

onght to be trajislafed, "help them, the interview witii Apolloa, and in 

HinoB they laboured withme," (JuA.- all the Christian ■works and dan- 

XoLltjiAvov a:t'ra?5, airivsi, kn, gers of her husband, seem to justify 

^ The manner in which Priscilla this opinion of her eharaetet. 
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nor afraid of his learning, nor scornful of his mistaken 
views, and coni-ageoua together witli her husband with 
a holy boldness oven unto the danger of her life, 
to secure the safety of St. Paul; yet never stepping 
beyond her proper sphere, or giving occasion for any 
just reproach ! 

Such was the honour given by the Apostles to married 
hfe and family rehgion, and such its happy results.' And 
such results have always more or less obviously ensued 
whenever apostolic Christianity has been allowed to do 
its ■work. But what a strange and lamentable contrast 
is presented by the Church of the Nicene period in the 
piinciplea and practices then advocated by the highest 
authorities, with reference to married life and Oliristiim 
womanhood ! At that time fclie delusive teachings of 
Gnosticism, though repeUed by the Church as a formal 
heresy, had deeply infected all classes of Christians w-ith 
some of the notions of its false philosophy. And one of 



1 St. Paul in I Cor. to. gives a from yonng widows being admitted 
preference to a single life, espe- on the GlmrclL list, ha directs that 
cially in times of parseoution and suoli candidates be in fnture re- 
diBtresa, provided that no violence fnsed, and that they should gat 
be done to persona! feelings; but married again instead; "I will, 
he commends no vows of celibacy, therefore, that the younger widows 
nor attaches any special sanctity to [raS ■vBoiTipa.i, not ywalHai, 
that state. And, knowing what but the widows before epoten of] 
human nature ia, he writes in Una marry, bear children, guide the 
very chapter as a general rule, house, give none occasion to tlie 
"Novertlieless, to avoid fomioa- adversary to speai reproachfully." 
fion, let every man have his own 1 Tim. v. 14. But all this wise 
wife, and every woman have her advice was before long utterly dis- 
own husband." And when some regarded by the post-a 
scandals tad arieen at EpbeHus, churoL 
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the consequences of tliia was the exaltation of Asceticism 
in general, and of Virginity iti pai-ticular, far, far above 
any holiness or virtue to be found in the married state. 
Without denying, as some Gnostic heretics did, that 
matrimony was a good and lawful estate for Christian 
men and women, celibacy was declared to be something 
iniinitely higher and more holy, conferring a supematm'al 
meritoriousness and perfection, 

Toung men were encouraged to devote themselves by 
irrevocable vows to a life o£ unmarried continence, not 
because of any "present distress," but because they 
would thereby be raised above all measures of earthly 
excellence, and would make themselves fit recipients of 
the highest spirituality and the most glorious sanctiflca- 
tion. The eloquence of the greatest bishops and 
preachere of the m g 

women and girls ti gm 

It d f Amb-o B da 

Mils til t h w p m fill 

ze 1 in t llmg tl -m Am tan 11 

Tigitydthth&ur mgn ™ 

q P 1 d O ET 

dr 1 f m g U m 
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by assuring them that a nun was in an ineffable manner 
tlie Bride of Christy and was a being of superhuman holi- 
ness, of celestial perfection, — a very angel upon earth, to 
stand hereafter the Yerj closest to the throne of G-od, and 
even now to be gazed upon with awe and trembling 
admiration by all beholders, as if one of the cherabim 
had come down from heaven! The success of such 
preaching was great; and was followed, as might be 
expected, with very dreadful results. A miserable sub- 
stitution of a materialistic, factitious, unnatural sanctity 
for the pure and genuine holiness of apostolic Christi- 
anity generally prevailed : family religion was by com- 
parison dejpraded in the common estimation of men; 
married men and women were regarded as a very 
inferior sort of Christians ; and the Nemesis of the out- 
raged laws of nature and of God came down, to its fear- 
ful dishonour, upon the Church. Examples of this state 
of tilings in the fourth centiu:y are given us by the best 
contemporary authority, even by one who, like all the 
rest, favoured and promoted the system, while declaim- 
ing against its natural effects. "Under the very shadow 
of the Cathedral of Constantinople, within the sound of 
C hrysostom's fervid sermons, and subject to his episcopal 
supervision, the shameful and shameless conduct of 
monks and nuns, not then confined to cloisters and 
convents, became a pubHc scandal in the Church,' In- 

' TMa account of tta icstiiutjoa self, oontajned in two addresses 
of celibacy and its tesnlta is taken apparontly delivered in bis church, 
feom the words of Chrysostom him- tiiid entitled, w^o! roi'i e'xori-ai 
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deed, some of the ■worst moral and religious enormities 
of the monastic and coaTentual life, in tbe worst period 
of the Church of Kooie, were equalled, if .not surpassed, 
at Constaatinople in the Church of the fourth century. 

If the Nieene Churcli is to be held up to English 
ChristiLtns as their authority and guide, as many are now 
endeavouring to bring to pass, it will be well for its real 
teaching, with its necessary results, to be generally and 
correctly brought to light. 



more tban bear out all that hss 
been statad. For some ftirther 
Svyoixeiy avSpaSiy. They are informatioa on this subject, see 
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AMONG the manifestations of the outward life of 
the Cliristian Church a prominent position ia 
necessarily occupied by the places, forms, and times of 
its public worship. Indeed, to the popular eye and mind, 
these are wont to appear as the very essence of a religion, 
■ — the rchgion itself. And, however superficial and de- 
fective such a view may be, it cannot be denied that the 
pubho worship of a Church deserves_much attention, both 
as an effect and as a cause of its actual condition. The 
nature of its ritual, and the manner in which its united 
devotions are eouduetod, in any Christian community, 
when free to act without restraint, necessarily result from 
its hold and acceptance of religious ti-uth or error, and 
furnish a fair criterion of the state of Christian doctrine 
prevalent in the body. But the administration of its 
Offl^monial also re-acts with much force upon the religious 
opinions and creed of habitual worshippers, and becomes 
(187) 
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a cause, or at any rate a very efficient means, of pro- 
ducing and preserrii^ omong them the dogmatic theology 
which it most prominently exhibits. An unsound or 
questionable liturgy, and , superstitious or unhealthy 
devotional practices, both imply and promote corre- 
spondii^ disorders in a Church's inner liEe ; while 
liturgical purity, if it does not always preserve it from 
all departures from the faith, supplies a ready and whole- 
some instrument for its revival and recovery/ 

A consideration therefore of the public worship of the 
apostohc Church wiU not be without its interest, even 
though we can gather from the New Testament no full 
account of its devotions ; but only scattered notices, not 
sufficient to satisfy our curiosity, yet enough for onr 
profitable instruction. 

The absence, indeed, of numerous details of the public 
services in the apostohc Churches, — the omission of all 
record, even of regulations which the Apostles must have 
made for the guidance of Christian congregations in 
their rcHgions exercises, — is not without its grave signi- 
ficance and beneficial lesults It show's us at m^ iite. 



' It is a perfectly legiiimite pro- fir^m ancient liturgitm called by 

CBBs of reasonmg to infer &om the apostolio names that certa a doc 

contents of ancient litui^es now trines contained m theai wtre 

extant, that th.e doctrines involved tai^ht by the iiimitiie Church 

in them were held and taught by and if all the conditions of the 

tie Cliurolies where, and at the ailment -nera MfiUad the con 

timea when, those litui^es aa cl ision would have lieon most 

tiey stand, were used. Thus, the faiilj Psfablished But m this hs 

learned Dr. Naale, in his ' Tetralo- entnelj feils See further oii this 

gia Liturgica,' undartakes to prove point, Note (2|, p 227 
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tbat Chiirclies are unfettered by any divine laws, but 
such as are of broad general principles, in their ritual 
observances and forms of worship. It has preserved us 
from possibly being entangled in a superstitious venera- 
tion for apostolic practices unsuitable to our times and 
people. It leaves ns free to institute and cheiish the 
reasonable service of spiritual devotion with such a cere- 
monial as may best exhibit and retain the simplicity of 
Christian truth, in accordance with the wants and feel- 
ings of our own place and g 
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less he did Is it not strange ing designed Christianity fbr all 

then that these verbal directions nations and ages, left Christians at 

should nowhere have been com- large, in respect of ftiose points ia 

mitted to writing ? which variation might he desirable. 

"If the hymns and forms of But I think no human wisdom 

I»rayer, the catechisms, the oonfes- would hare foreseen and provided 

sions of faith, and the ecclesiastical for this. That a number of Jems, 

regulations, which the Apostles em- accustomed from their infenoy to 

ployed, had been I'eeorded, these bo strict a ritual, should, on intro- 

Tonld all have been regarded as duoing Christianity as the second 

parts of f'criptare ; and even if they part of the same dispensation, have 

hadheenaooomiMinied by themost abstained, not only from aoou- 

expresa declaraiaonB of the lawful- rately pxesorifaing for the use of 

ness of alterii^ or laying aside any all Christian Chinches for ever the 

of them, we cannot doubt that they mode of divine worship, but even 

would have been in practice most from recording what was actuEilly 
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But while thus benefited by what has been omitted, 
we may notice with advantage what has been " written 
for our learning " on this subject, which will include a 
consideration of the places of worship, — the public wor- 
ship itself, — and the rehgious times and seasons of the 
apostolic age. 

I. Places (f Worship, 
Since the practice of Christians meeting together 
for united prayer and praise, as believers in Jesus 
Christ, began with the very beginning of the Christian 
Church, it is evident that several places of worship 
must have been required immediately after the day 
of Pentecost, when the three thousand converts joined 
themselves to the Apostles. And since there could 
not, for some considerable time at least, be any 
buildings expressly erected for this purpose, they must 
have used the most suitable rooms that they could pro- 
cure. Possibly before long, at any rate at Jerusalem, 
some of the Jewish synagogues, whose congregations 
had become Christians, were used with some slight 
alterations for Christian services, — the place, as well as 
the government and orderly arrangements of the syna- 
gogue being adopted by the Church. (See Lect. III. 
p. 100.) But such eases would not be numerous, and the 

in use under their own directions, Spirit." — Archbishop Whately's 

does seem to me utterly incredible, ' Kingdom of Christ Delineated, ' 

linleas we suppose them to have p. 290-292, and taken from his 

been restrained from doing this by ' Essays on the Omissions of Holy 

special admonition of the DiTine Writ.' 
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Christians must in general have had places of assembly 
for themselves. Such places are indeed expressly named 
as early as in the second chapter of the Acta of the 
Apostles, and in comiection with the very first formation 
of the apostolic Chareh. They are afterwards repeatedly 
mentioned in the New Testament, being always called 
by the same name (oiVos). which became the ordinary 
term for a Christian place of worship ; and in the Eastern 
Church continued long after the Apostles' time to be 
often used in the same sense, even when the place 
was a building expressly erected for the rehgious ser- 
vices of a Christian congregation.' 



1 Otnia and OiMo'i. sii. 39, "would not have suffered 
The two words olHia imd oixoi his house {rdj' oikov olviov) to be 
Tery frequently occur in tbe New broken through ;" where Matth. 
Testament, and are in our version isiv. 4S, has oiaiav; and even hers 
almost always translated indis- the idea, intended by St Lute to 
criminately "a house." But their be conveyed by the word omai, ia 
meanings in the original are very probably not that of a mere house, 
distinot, and ought not to be con- but the house with all its con- 
founded, tents,— "his house and goods;" 

OxUa is the maieriai house — the just as it is used in Homer, e. g., 

achiftl building. ItooonrsMtimes Ov ydp cr dv^x^vd 'ipya 

intheNewTeatament; andonljin rETsvxixTOa., ovS' sri HtxXwi 

four of those isil used to signify a Oixoi t/i6i Sz6XwXe.—'0iyaa.' 

family, according to the common ii. 64, and elsewhere, 

metaphor, by which the name of a The general use of oinoi in the 

place is tiansforrecl to the persons New Testament exhibits two ptin- 

who are in it. These font passages cipal signifioaldonB, under each of 

are in Matth. x. IS, sii. 25 (where which some varying shades of 

Luke li. 17 has oiKoi), Mark iii. meaning are foniid — 

25, andl Cor. Kvi. 1. 1. ThemoBtfrequentmeaningof 

Omo% ocouis 110 times in the oiwoSis "afamily," or household. 

Hew Testament, and only in one of with a more or less distinct refer- 

these is it usecl to signi:^ a mafcrid enee to the house as contaiaing it ; 

house like oiKicc ; namely, in Luke thus, in Matth. ix, 6, the first place 
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The meaning of thia word is unfortunately lost to the 
English reader of the New Tcatament, from its being 

iii which tlie word occurs, vxays used for "Iioqso" in a religious 

iti Tov oinov 00V "go tiuto sense as applied to the Jewish 

thine house," means, go to thy Temple; as "My house shall be 

femily ami frionda at home ; which called the house of prayer," d 

explanation is actually added ia oiKoi j^ov omoinfloSevxTJi xXjJ' 

'ilhx\'i.l%,v!la.ysEi% TOV oIkov BijiSeTai, Matth. sxi. 13. "My 

6ov, iTfioi Tovi OovS. Hence the Pather's house," top omov tov 

word ia sometimes very properly jrarrpoS/iou, Johnii. lG;wliile "in 

transiafad "home,-' as in this place my Pather's house," Jolmxiv. 2, in 

of St. Mark, "go liome to thy 1 different sense, is bv zp oixia. 

friends," as also iu 1 Cor. ij. 34, liv. tov jtatpoS^ov. . The same word 

3E, and elsewhere. ofjioSisalsousedintheSeptuagint 

From this meaning it followed of theTemple,oranyplaceiiiwhich 
that o?jcoS was the word to sonify the divine pccseaoe was especially 
"house," in the sense of a famiiy acknowledged ; as, in Gen. xsviii. 
of descendants, or a separate race ; 17, "the house of God," olxoS 
aa, "the lost sheep of the house of &eov. And so also oiWoS is em- 
Israel, oi'iiov 'jgpa-^X." Matth. s. ployed in speaking of the Christian 
6. "Of the tonae of David, ^C Church under the similitude of a 
oiKov Ja/Sid." Lukoi. 27. sacred building, or spiritual temple, 

2. The second meaning of oikoS as in 1 Tim, iii. IS, 1 Pet. ii 6. 
nearly resemhles that of the Latin Now this word oTxoS (never 
word (edes jn the singular number, oixict) is the one always used in the 
and signifies an apartment, hall, or New Testament as tie common 
building appropriated to some name of the places where Christians 
special purpoee, particularly a met for religious purposes. The 
sacred purpose. Thus, in Lufca " upper room " where the Apostles 
xiv. 23, "that my house may bo andtheirearliestadherentsafterthe 
filled," where ozhoS ia the hall or Ascension "continued with one ac- 
room in which the guests were aa- cord in prayer and supplication," in 
aembled ; in Matth. si. 8, "in probablymeanthy "thehonse(r(>»' 
kings' houBes" — iv rotS oucoi'i o2'Koi')wheretheyweresittiiig,"in 
rrjij- jia.6iKitBr, in the halla or Acts ii. 2 ; and tiie word is after- 
palaces of kings. So in Acts s. words indispatahly applied to 
30, ComeliuB says, "Iwaspraying places of Christian worship in nine 
in my house," meaning by iv rm other passages. Actsii. 46 ; y. 42; 
oiHQj fiov, the apartment to which viii. S ; sx. 20; Eom. svi, E ; 1 Cor. 
doubtless ho retired to pray. xvi. 19; Col. iv. 15; Tit. i. 11; 

Hence oi«o; ia the word always Philem. 2. 
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translated, " a house ;" whereby not only is the force of 
the original passage impaired, but in some cases a quite 
erroneous notion is necessarily suggested. Ae there is 
no one suitable Enghsh word exactly corresponding with 
it, it may in this connection be rendered " a worship- 
room ;" and the substitution of this term for the word 
"houaej" in several passages in which it occurs, will 
greatly elucidate their meanii^, while it will at the same 
time more clearly exhibit this early Christian usage. Thus 
in Acts ii, 46, the sacred historian informs us that the 
Apostles were in the habit of " breaking bread," — not 
"from house to house" — as if they celebrated the Lord's 
Sapper in private families one after another — but " at 
different worship -rooms," where rehgious assemblies were 
held by Christian congregations.' In Acts v. 42, it is 
redated that " daily in the Temple," and — not " in every 

Loi^ after the apostoKc age, the 6av. — Sozomen, 'Hist. Ecol.' ii. 5. 
Bame word oJkoS, either alone or i The words war' oiaov in Acts 
widl Bome explanatory addition, ii. 46, oouldnot mean "fromhouse 
continaed to be used as one of the to Itousa," whatever weratlie mean- 
appellations of Christian churches, ing of oino5; tie words must sijird- 
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sv-Ktr/pioav. -'■Chrysost. ' Horn.' 
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24, de Verb. Apost. 


as we should say, ' ' All the people 


Tov oluov Tiji JtfioSavxve.— 


in the city ii-ere ai churcli," mean- 


Basil, 'Epi3t.'63, adWeo. Ciesar. 


ing in the difforeni churches of the 


EvxzTjpiovi oikovi auoSofiT/- 


place ; whereas a stranger, unused 
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housQ," as if the Apostles paid pastoral visits to every 
Christian family, but " in different ■worship-rooms, they 
ceased not to teach, and to preach Jesus as the Christ."' 
When Saul " made havock of the Church," we are told 
in Acts viii. 3, that he entered, — ^not " into overy houst!," 
which would not have answered his purpose, — but " into 
the different worship-rooms" at Jerusalem, where he 
might find Christians actually assembled and engaged in 
their religious services, and so might obtain positive proof 
against them. When St. Paul, in Kom. xvi., sends his 
salutation to Aquila and Priseilla, and " to the Church 
in their house," he does not mean, as the EiigHsh reader 
is apt to imagine, the Christian members oi their family, 
but the congregation of Roman Christians, who met* in 
the ■worship-room, which they had provided. And the 
Judaizing teachers, whom Titus is warned against, are 
described in Tit. i. 11, as subverting by their erroneous 
doctrines, — not " whole houses " or families, though that 
would be bad enough,— but "whole worship-rooms" 
or congi'egations, whom they led astray. The false 
Christians, on the other hand, who did beguile the 
members of families, were said to " creep into houses " — ■ 
£^s T(xi oiniai, not olkous — 2 Tim. iii. 6. 



to thia custom, would say " tliey worship-rooms; as tte modem 

were in the charohes." misaionai'y appeals tO' men in tlio 

' The practice of tte Apostles baaaiir or otter public plane of 

alluded to in Acta ■?. 42, eorre- resort ; and as ao5n as he is able, 

spends exactly with that of zealous aasemliles the native Christians in 

misBionories no"w. They addressed a room or church, for religious 

the general population in the -worsliip and instruction. 
Temple, and their converta in tho 
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These places of religious assembly were probably at 
first those large upper rooms which are several times 
alluded to in the New Testament. And such a room 
is on one occasion expressly mentioned as used for 
Christian worship at Troas (Acts sx. 8), "when St. Paul 
addressed the disciples there on his last joumoy to 
Jerusalem ; besides the upper room noticed in the first 
chapter of the Acts. Probably also " the house of Mary, 
the mother of John, whose surname was Mark," men- 
tioned in Acts sii. 12, " where many were gathered 
together praying," contained one of these worship-rooms 
well known to Peter, who went there immediately on his 
dehverauco from the piison. 

This apostoho practice of assembling in the rooms of 
private houses continued to nearly the end of the second 
century, as we may infer from Justin Martyr's descrip- 
tion of Christian congregational worship in his time, 
and from the express declaration contained in the ac- 
count of his martyrdom.' 

■ In Justin. Martyr's aooonnt the ayfiovi fiEvovTiav eiti to avrd 
place where Cliristjaiis met iaa evveXevei'i'yiyreiat.—'k^'L'i. 
no name given to it ; he merely 85, 87. 

deecribes it as " where the breth- And in the account of his exam- 
ren were gathered together t<i en- ination by the Prefect Eustioaa, at 
gaga in common prayers." Thus Kome, before his martyrdom, it is 
Iff a newly baptized convert, he mentioned, that in. reply to tlie 
nays, kxi zovi Xeyouivovi question as to where he assembled 
^Ss^ipovi ^yoftsv, eVSa 6w7}~ hiadiBciples, he said that he neither 
y/i^roi Ei6i Koirdi svxdi had nor knew of any other place of 
jtoir/do^tsvoi. And of the assem- assembling, esoept the upper room 
bling for Sunday worship he merely of the house where he lodged, itov 
writes, zy rou i^Xiov Xsyo/j^v-^ SwipxsO^t ; if siS itotov tot^ov 
^Jtepa. xdrrasv xard iroJsiS ^ dS/ioiXezS rou5 /iafl^raS dou; 
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At the end of this century or the begmning of the 
third appear the first indication of buildings specially 
appropriated to divine service ; but these seem to have 
been of a simple and unpretending nature.' Wliile 



Answer. tEj-oi iiewvf^ /ievo) lai^e number of 6' 
izvdi MapTzvov TOv Tt/lativcav a certain def 
paXaviov, . . xai ov yiyvch6xst inga, -we are not at liberty to assign 
aXXt/v Tird 6vvi\e.v6lv, si /li^ to it {ia the same anttors) a differ- 
t6v ixsivov. — 'Acta Martjrii ent signification in some isolated 
Jnstini,' Jnne 1. passage, whore, although the sansa 
' Th£ names given to GhrisHan may admit of this translation, tha 
places qf viorskip. When places ordinary rendering ia perfectly in- 
had been huilt expressly for Cbris- teUigible. 

tian worshippers, they naturally Now the word imcXriiia occurs 
acquired new names beaidea tha in the New Testament 115 times, 
original appellalion of the simple and in aH ita acknowledged shades 
oiKoi. The word Church {IjivXti of meaning it aigniSes an assembly 
6{a.) ia not used in the New Testi or bodyof pwsojis, andnot apJaee,■ 
mentto8igaifyapJaoeof assembly therefore it is i-ontrary to sound 
The passives sometimes alleged to acholarhhip to assign to it a differ- 
prove this meaning, such ai 1 Oor ent meaning m the two solitary 
xi. 18, 22; "When ye come to- veraes tf 1 Oor. sd, when the 
gether in the Church," and do- eatahhthtd fipnse of a Christiiin 
spise ya the Church of God ' do congregation eqnally harmonizes 
not supply the rec[mBite proof with the contest 
notwithstanding their acceptance Itis ofcourse a very usual thing 
in this sense by such learned men for the name of an assembly of 
as Joseph Mede in his 'Discourse psiaons to be applied to the place 
on Ohurchea.' The feet thit this where they aS'iemble, or vi'-e versa; 
meaning wutfces sense in the^e pus but it so happens that there is no 
sages, and aceiirds with modem well anthenticated instance of the 
phraseology, is no proof that the word Churrh being used for a 
word is HO used. It ia nothing place of wc rship before the third 
better than a puerile delusion to century, a passage from Clement of 
suppose that the translation of a Alesandria (a. b. 304) being the 
word must be correct, because it earliest aufhotity for this use. Ov 
maies sense, and accords with our rvv tov tutiov, aXXd To 
own usage. It is a much snunder aBpoiSua rmv kjiXtHrwy, in- 
prinoiple to affirm that, when a xXtfOiaf KaXco. — ^' Strom,' Lib. vii, 
word has been clearly sasn, in a Other ordinary names were ^«- 
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ChristJanifcy was in general an object of suspieioji, and 
Christians were liable to be persecuted, either by popular 
yiolenoo or magisterial authority, it was obviously a 
matter of prudence, not to say necessity, on their part, 
not to make their places of assembly or any of their 
proceedings too conspicuous to the public eye. Aud in 
times of special persecution even rooms in private houses 
were too dangerous to be frequented. And then any 
retreat where two or three could assemble in the name 
of Christ became a Christian sanctuary. 

But in the latter portion of the third century, and 
especially in the comparatively quiet times between the 
death of Cyprian and the persecution of Diocletian, 
more ample and spacious churches were erected. And in 
the reigns of Christian emperors sometimes the splendid 
public halls, called BasiUcce, were granted to the Church 
for Christian worship ; sometimes magnificent churches 
were built and adorned by imperial munificence. 

In the apostolic age, and during the time when 
Christian worshippers met in private rooms, or in edifices 
of a simple style, there was no distinction made between 
different portions of the building : men and women were 
not separated in the congregation ; ' neither was any 



jtXf/iSia^r^fliov, HvpiOMor, &om 1 The custom of having separata 

■whence our words "liirt" and places in a church for men and for 

"lAixaxh," TtpoiSsvKtr-^pioVtVaoi; women, and maiing them sit apart, 

and in the Western Ohureh, domus prevjiiled in the fomrth contury ; 

ecdesiiB, domimaam (which also but this was not so in the begin- 

tdgnified the Lord's Day, and the ning. es may prohably he inferred 

Lord's Supper), (emplitm, and ti- from the short notice in Acts i, 14, 

fl(Iu», and fpm the practices ia Ih^ 
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form of consecration themised, or anypartietilareanctity 
or reverence attached to the place. Tlie sanctity was in 
the worshippers, who met together in the Siiviout's 
name ; and the reverence was given to His spiritual 
presence, which had been promised to those who should 
be thus assembled. At a later periodj coincident with 
the time when magnificent structures had supei^eded 
the simple worship-rooms, Christian churches were di- 
vided into the two — and later still into three — parts, 
which the ecclesiastical system in its_ progressive de- 
velopment required for duly carrying out its principles. 
For when, during the third century, the tide of sacer- 
dotahsm had set in, and Christian presbyters were looked 
upon as priests, who had a sacrifice to offer upon an altar ; 
this imitation of the Jewish Temple in its officers and 
services was naturally followed by a further imitation of 
its material structure in the arrangements of Christian 
churches. Two parts separated from each other were 
now considered necessary for the ecclesiastical economy ; 
— the scmctuary in which the " altar " stood, and which, 
being regarded as more holy than the rest of the building, 
was appropriated to the clergy alone, while the hody of 
the church, marked off from it, was occupied by the 
general congregation. 

Cormtbian Charoh alluded to in 1 jcaXaioi' ov^s zixvra tjv rd 

Cot. sd. Cluyaostom, wto Bays that rsix^ta. . . nai ixi tSv aitodTO- 

tlie ouatom had been inttoduced Xanv Si d/iov xai avSpei xcei 

on account of the bad behaviour yvvaXxti i/iSav . . . ovuijkov- 

of men and -women when they sat tfare ort ^Qav ewriypiivai 

together, adds, aii eynoys axovco avSpei xai ywaixei Iv riji 

rwv TtpeG^vTepaov, ott zd i/afpoioa. — 'Horn. 74, inMatth.' 
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The architectural arrangement of a Basilica when 
converted into a church, required Utile or no change to 
accommodate it to this twofold division. For the apse 
at the end of the hall, which in its civic use had been the 
" tribunal " for administeriug justice, was made the 
sanctuary for the " altar," and the haU itself supplied an 
ample space for the lay portion of the congregation to 
a^emble. 

In the mean while another want was beginning to be 
felt ; and it wa^ subsequently thought light that the 
catechumens should have a separate part of the church 
axea assigned to them, divided off from the baptized 
worshippers. From the end of the second centuiy the 
catechumens had been a distinct and numerous class, 
kept a long time under instruction and preparatory 
discipline before they were baptized, and although they 
■were allowed to be in church diiring the reading of the 
. Scriptures and the sermon, they were dismissed before 
the prayers b^an. In ali probabihty therefore, they sat 
by themselves; but there does not appear to have been 
a place actually separated for them from the congrega- 
tion of the " Faithful," imtil the fifth or sixth century. 
When this was done churches were buUt with a triple 
division, and Basilicas sometimes then had a portion for 
the catechumens marked off at the lower part of the 
haU.^ 

' Thi JP&nra imS, JJiutsions of pressly for Christian worsliip in tlie 

Cftureftes. third century and onwards, they 

When ohurohes were built ei- were naually of an oblong sliaps 
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With these changes in the places of worship, and ia 
the nature of the ministrations perfoiTued in tliem, the 
I of consecrating churches after the manner of 



and turned towards fue east, ac- the splendid public buildings (6asi- 

eordiiig to tbe dixeotion, o omoi iicce), which were transferred to 

iTCi/i^KTii e6ts) nax dvctto- eoolesiastical pnrpoaes, was uanaUj 

Xd'^ r£r,3a«/i£VoS.— 'Ooastitut divided iato three portions with 

Apost.' ii. 4. either a single, or with throe, and 

Other forms, howevar, were sometimes even five naves. And 

sometimes observed. Thus, of this aroliiteotnral arrangement of 

three noted oharclies built by the basilioie determined beforehand 

Constantine, one at Golgotha was the character of the Ohristiaa 

jTTund, another at Antiooli octojon, churches." Butthisassortioumust 

and the third at Constantinople in not be taken without some qualifl- 

the form of a cross. [See Bing- cation. The plan of building 

ham, or Gnerioke, 'Manual of churcies with a curved apse at the 

Church Antiquities.'] east end, and with a central division 

Christians in TertuUian's time and two, or oeoaBionally four, side 

had adopted the custom of wor- aisles, separated from it by columns, 

shipping with their Cices towards was no doubt borrowed irom the 

the east, — the east {dyoxoXif) be- SosiiieiE ; but the triple division for 

ing taken to be an emblem of Christ the "altar," the faithful, and the 

[Lute J, 78], and consequently catechumens, was not sn^ested by 

churches were usually so placed ; these civic halls, but by ideas and 

the Gommunioii Table— then called consequent arrangements which 

the "altar" — being at the eastern arose within the ohnrch itself. The 

end. But this rule was not always ftiwiliea, too, was distinctly divided 

observed. The church at Antioch not into (Aree, but iwa parts — the 

mentioned by Soorafes (' H. E.' v. tribunal, and the body of the hail ; 

22), had the "altar" at the west asdescribedby Vitruvius, to whom 

end. 'El' 'AvrtoxHq. riji2vpiai Gkierioke himself refers, and asap- 

^ itcxkriSia dvrfaTpoqiov sx^t pears still in some very ancient 

Ti}v BeaSiy, ov ydp Wpo^ Italian churcheH, particularly at 

dvatoXdi to f)v6ia^Tifpiov Eavenna, retaining the form of the 

dXXd Ttpd'S Sv6iv 6p^. Roman 6osiiica, and dating possibly 

With respect to the divisions of ftom the fourth or fiffih century, 

churches into different parts, Guer- The following is Vitruvius's de- 

ioke in his ' Manual of Church An- soription ' ' of the basilica built in 

tiquities,' observes that, "The the Julian colony of Fano ;" — 

whole of the rectangular space of " The middle vault between the 
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the JeAMsh Temple easily followed, the buildings tlicm- 
sehes weie then deemed holy, and the sanctuaiy or 



i^ililmns Va 120 fcPt long and 60 tiDn." 

feet wide The p jrticn around it Thus both the Jewish noljou of a 

is 20 feet wide Tie tnbunal is m temple which none hut priests 

the shape of a segment of a cirolo, might enter, and the heathen no- 

the front dimension of which is 4S tion of sacred mysteries hidden 

ffeet, tliat of its depth 15 feet ; and from the nninitiatcd, were en- 

is so contrived that tho m''— Lants couraged in the Cliureh. None of 

■who are in the has' ' ^ay not in- these things have the least oonn- 

terfere with ' ^oe who have bnsi- tenance in the Churoh system of 

ness before the magistiates."^ the New Testament. 

VilTuvius, v. 1. translated by J. Morinus having declared fiat the 

GwOt, p. 127. ancient churdies had no vdp^ri\. 

The three divisions when adopted or special place for oateohnmeos 

in Churches were called — ^1. The and unbelievers, for above 500 

vdp6i!i, or ante-temple, where years, Bingham afBrms that "in this 

tood, be is evidently mistaien ;for though 

e ad- the name, perhaps, is not very 
anoient, yet the thing itself is; for 

re the this was alvxtys a distinct and sepa- 

.were rate part of the church, as any one 

placed, and which was also called will easily ima^ue that considers 

auia M-ooriim. The word vadi the anoient use of it. For the 

WBSafterwanteLatinizedintonatiis, Church, ever since she first divided 

whence Qie English word " nave." her catechumens and penitents in- 

3. The fiif/ia., or sanctuary, to distinct orders and classes, had 

where the " altar " was placed. It also halm t [1 s in the church 

was alsocalledaj'ioJ',J£par«oi', for (hem — viu 4 2 But Bing- 

8iirfi<iSr?;pioj';orinLatin,8anctua- ham gi n p f at all of this 

rium, sacrariam, sanota sanctorum, confid nt as t n f hie For his 

the Holy of Holies. It was sepa^ refer n to th C nstitutiones 

rated by raila or lattioe-wori— Apost li le to Baa 1, and others, 

cwncdli ; whence the modem name only p th t to h mieng wtra 

"chanceL" The entrance to this required to withdiaw fiom the 

was closed by gates or curtains, church after the reading of tiie 

"partly to hide the prospect of Scripture lessons and the sermon , 

this part of the church from the from which it by no means neoes- 

oatechumens and unbelievers, and sarily follows that churches must 

partly to cover the sacrifice of the have been always built with a dis- 

Eucharist in the time of conscora- tinct iindseparate part for theiruse. 
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chancel the most holy part of all ; and men ■were taught 
to beheve that their prayers were more efficacious in a 
consecrated building, and that the divine presence in 
au especial manner dwelt within its walls.' 
There is not the slightest trace of any of these things 



1 The consioralkm. of ctureteE Sapper, iiltliough the latter, as a 

witli formal solemnities, wMdiwere pagan oustorn, liad been forbidden 

supposed to impart a Baoredneas to by tte Council of Elvira at the be- 

the place and building, doea not ginning of this centuiy. Both, 

appear until the fouttJi century, however, ace sanctioned by the 

Before that time it was thought 'Canones Apostoiici,' which direct 

BufGoient to "dedicate" a church )i-q l%dv ISza ^poQayEdOai n 

by the first act of using it for public erspov sti zo 6v3iaOTvpiov, ^. 

prayer, as had been the case also IXatoT sli r^v Ivx^iav, xai 

with the Jewish synagogues. And 8vfita/i(X rm -nKipai ri/S dyia^ 

thuB the word dedico is used by TtpoStpopai. — Canon 3. 

Cyprian in the sense of doing a (S'Osses, soniBtimeaofBilver,wore 

sacred thing for the first time, when set np on the "altar," and Jtowers 

he says of Aurelius whom he had were placed on it ; while, as Jerome 

ordained as a reader, "Dominioo approvingly observes in his pane- 

legittnterimnobis,idcEtauspicatus gyric on Nepofjan, flowers, leaves, 

eat preosm, dam dedicat lectionem." and vina- branches ornamented 

— Ep. 33 ad Clerum et Plebem. other parts of the church. "Basi- 

See the remarks of Selden and licas ecclesite et martyrdiun eonoili- 

Dodwell on this subject, quoted by abula diversis fioribus, et aiborum 

Vitringa. — 'De Synag,' i, 3, 2. comis, vitiumque pampinis adum- 

Butfrom the time of Oonstontine bravit." 

much more elaborate ceremonies Ficiures were first introduced in- 



were introduced. The sacerdotal to churches at the end of the fourth 

notions, taken irom the Jewish century by Paulimis at Nola, in 

temple, were enhanced by an aooea- order to teep the people from dis- 

raon of mystery and awfulness ; turbanoes and eicessac the Church 

and, in particular, the place where festivals 1 Images and statues came 

the " altar " stood was regarded as in. later ; but a superstitions rever- 

" most holy," and hidden from the enoo for the supposed relics of 

vnlgar s^t. saints and martyrs, and the ascrip- 

Then too incense, and lighled tion of miraculous powers to them, 

lamps in the day time, were used were encouraged by Paulinus him- 

in the celebration of the Lord's self. 
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in the Kew Testament, or for a hundred years after the 
Apostles' time ; and even in the fourth and following 
centui'iea thoughtful men could see that churches of 
architectural beauty, glittering with ornamentation, and 
invested with iin artificial sacredness, lacked the true 
honour and simple dignity of the apostolic age, when 
the grace and spirituahty of the congregation, and not 
the splendour of the building or the gorgoousnesa of 
priestly vestments, adorned the devotions of the Church. 
For us, who can now look back upon the liistory of the 
past, to choose for our imitation the florid display of 
the later time rather than the simpheity of the first, is 
surely a grave mistake, and one which ought not to be 
found in a Church in which the New Testament has been 
for more than 300 years in the hands of the people, and 
its supreme authority openly avowed.' 



1 Isidoie of EeluBsum, at the end xapiSftaSx ^rcvfiatiHoiS, eflpve 
of tie fourtli century, contrasting 5^ icoXttHqi Xafticpa ixKXydta- 
the times of the Apostles with hia dn/prcx ovk tjv. iai ds jjfieSr rd 
own, remaato, that iften the conigre- kxx\i]6ta6f^piix nXiov zov 
gation was adorned with spiritual Seovro! rcsKodiitjrai, jj Si ix- 
gifts, and distinguished hy an ad- xXij^ia — dXX' ovSer fiovXofiaz 
mirable social order, while the place Svdxepii si-iCEtv — xcBtiatS sizat. 
in which they worshipped was ^EycS -yovv, ii ye atpt6ii fiot 
unadorned ; hut in his own time TtpovHSito, liXonf/y S.v Iv toXi 
the churcheB were decorated with xaipoiitxtivoiiyeyeyevjjdBax, 
Ka excess of ornamentation, and iv oiS ixxXijdiadf^pKX uir 
glittering with splendonr, while ovran xSKodtij/fievoL ovk i/v, ix- 
the congregation, destitute of xXr/Sia di BsioiS xai ovparioti 
spiritual graces, was, to say tlie z^pi^f'^^'-^ igrejifis'yr!, 1; iv 
least, »ii object of reproadi and roiiroiS, ^J" olsra/ifii'^wf'l^^iJia- 
ridicnle. ^E'rtipiiv Twv'Aitodro- Gvi/pia Tcayroioii KExaWaiiciQ' 
\wv, ore j?^ i-KMXtiSia kx6u.a.tiiv rat uapfidpoii, ^ Se ixxXi/dia 
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II. PuUic WorsMp. 

From tlie places in which the early Christians met for 
their united devotions we are led next to enquire into 
the form and method of the devotions themselves ; and 
this enquiry is at once assisted by a scriptural account 
of the very earliest arrangement of Chi'istian worship, 
commencing with the formation of the first Christian 
community. In Acts ii. 42, we are presented with an 
enumeration of the different parts which made up the 
religious services, instituted by the Apostles for the in- 
struction and edification of the infant Church. 

As the words indeed stand in our English Version, the 
infonnation which they give is not very precise or 
clear, when we read of the new converts in this verse, 
that " they continued steadfastly in the Apostles' doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breakir^ of bread, and in prayers." 
But in the original it is evident that four distinct par- 
ticulars are enumerated in such a- manner as to show 
that, at the time when the account was written, they 
were well-known and customary portions of an esta- 
blished mode of procedure in the rehgious assemblies of 
the Church. To give the real meaning of the verse it 
may be translated, " They were constantly attendir^ the 
, and the collection, or contribution 



riBj' svevfiatixtSv xo:p"S/"^Tiav epigrammatic form, tots cti oiniat 

kxEivcov IpT^/iriTuxiyvuvfj-KaHi- e-HnXr/iSica Tjiiav, vvr Se ■/) in- 

etjjKSv.—lab. ii, Ep, 246, tcXr/Gia otKia yiyovev. — 'Horn, 

Ohrrsostom also Tery briefly es- 32 in Matth.' 
presnes the Bamc thoi^hte ia an 
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(for the poor), and the breaking of the bread, and the 
prayers (of the congregation)." ' 

> It ia necBBBaiy in tMa verse to biition to the disciples. Thus 

mark Oie preaenoe of tte Artiole, every meal was oonsecrated to tie 

repeated witli oaoh word, r^ Iiord, and at the same time was a 

SiSax^ riac 'AnoGzokwv, uai meal of brofiierly love. Hence, 

zy Kotvcovicc, nai z^ xXddsi zov the desigiiatioiis afterwards choseit 

apTOVf Kal zaii npodevxciii, were Seitcvov Kvpiov, and 

which shows that every parficular dyaicjj." — B. i. 3. 

enumerated is a distinct and sepa- Nea,nder adds in a note, "Ho- 

rate thing, and, consequently, that sheim thinks, sinoe everything else 

rj? Sidax^ zmv 'Ai(o6t6Xaiv, Tcai is mentioned that is found in later 

zy uotvQoviq. cannot he "the meetings of the Chnroh, that the 

Apostles' dootriue and fellowship ;" Koiviavia refers to the eoMe&ivms 

and which shows besides thataU made on these occasions." And,, 

these partioalars were Itnown and besides Mosheim's reason, it may 

familiar objects, admitting of this be noticed that nmvaivio: ia not 

precise and definite aliuBion. elsewhere met with in the Hew 

The only possible doubt as to the Testament in the connection which 

meaning of the verse is connected Neander gives, nor in the sense of 

with the word xotvcavia, which participation, without the object 

instead of "a contribution" mJJ/M participated in being expressed; 

signify "a common jiartioipation" whereas it is several times need to 

—that is, in this place, a partaking signi^aoollection, otcontribntion. 

together of the 'AyiXJtri, or Love Koivisvia occurs nineteen times 

Feasts which accompanied the cele- m (ft« Neu> Testament in the /oiJow- 

bration of the Lord's Supper in the inj senses; 

earliest times. This is the opinion L MlovrsMp, or eomrmmion. 

of Neander, in his ' History of the 1. With a persoit, so as to share 

Planting and Training of the Chris- with him in his advantages, or 

tiau Chnroh,' where he says that work, &a, if the person is es- 

!ioiya>via here "means the daily pressed, /isra, with a Gen., ia put 

meal of whioh believers partook as before it. 

members of one family," and " in As^idi SSaaKav ijioi xai 

which they commemorated the last fispvdfia. xoiymviaz, GaL iji 9, 

supper of the disciples with Christ, ' ' they gave to me and Barnabas the 

and their brotherly union with one right hands of fellowship, " i e. ao- 

another. At the close of the meal knowledged us as having a share 

the president distributed breadand with them in their work, 

wine to the persons present, as a "Iva MCei viidi -iiotr aa-yiixv 

memorial of Christ's similar distri- sxize veff rui&v'n 
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"The Apostles' teaching" was the address or sermon 
delivered by them, — and afterwards by other ministers, 



Si -^UETipa UETCC rov Uazpoi, ^HSav npodxafirspouvtei rp 

xal iiird rov viov avroil, dlSaxff ^<^y ajrocScoS.ooj', xai rp 

1 John L 3, a share with Ihs xotyeavia, Acts ii. 42, as given 

Father and the Son in Ibeir Mesg' above. 

ings, &0. Koiypayiixv rivd. noi]j6a.&fia.i. 

So with J«r Ei'7toB!i^v on eii roiiS wraSxovi, Eom. kt. 26, 

Hoivcaviav cxoM^v /iet avTov, to wake a certain colleotionfor tho 

1 John, L 6 ; and Jtotvoaviitj' poor. 

ixo/iEv usr' aX?LijXaiv,lJo1aii.7. TijvxoivatviavfijiSiixKaviav 

2. Fellowship, or communion, in zij'i eii rovi dyiovi, 2 Cor. Tiii. 

a Otijig (or Person) so as to ahoro i, the contrihation of their service 

with others in the advant^es, &c,, to the saints, 

which comes from it (or him). Kai dicXort/rt trj'i xoiveaviai 

Ji ov iTiXijBifz-E eii noiviaviay eii avrovi, 2 Cor. is. 13, the 

rov viov avTov, 1 Cor. i 9, into liberality of their oontribntion for 

a participation in His Son ; i. e. to them. 

be jointpartakersin His blessings. 'Ejei rp jioivcoyiav/jwr sii to 

To aoTijpioy zifS EvXoytai S EvayysXxov, Phil. i. 5, for your 

tvXoyovfier, ovX' hoiv wvioL contribution to the Gospel; i. e. 

Tov az/taroi rov Xpt^Tov i6Ti; tie supplies which they had sent 

rdv aptrov Sv xXcofiev, ovx^ to St. Paul for the Gospel's sake. 

Koiycoyiac roC daS/iaroS tou 2. A ctmammicaiion, or disfriftit- 

XpiSzov earij'; 1 Cor. x. 16, a thn. 

portioipaUon in the blood— and "Oxeai j^ Jtoivaivia rifi icidTecoS 

the body. 0ov ivspyjji yiyijrca, Philem. 8, 

'H xoivmria rov dyiov that the comiiiuiiioatton of thy faith 

Uvevftaioi, 2 Cor. liii. 13, the [to others] may prove effectual 

n the Holy Spirit. T^S Se svTtoiiaS xal Koiva>- 

t Hyev/taToi, rt'txS fir) ijtiKavQdviOQE, Heb. 

Phil. iL 1, any participation in the xiii. 16, "to do good, and to distd- 

Spirit. bute, foi^etnot." 

So also with tii ij itotvcovio: Theverbjioii'iBWoocourseight 

rot? jxvdTjjpiov, Eph. iii. 9 ; and times in the New Testament, and 

T^vKoivoiviav rSvTta.Hiiu.a.Ti^v signifles — 

avTov, PhiL iii. 10. 1. To Aaue a sftore with others ; 

n. Cfa?ji?n«nica(i(m, or imparting to he partakers with otiers, or ia 

a share of what we have to others, the things of others ; as in Rom. 

Hence— . sv. 27 ; 1 Tim. v. 32 ; Heb. iL 14 ; 

1. A eoUectioB, or contribution. 1 Pet. iv. 13 ; 2 John 11. [2, 
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— to the assembled believers, accompanied no donbtwith 
a reading of portions of the Jewish Scriptures, from 
which, as it evidently appaars in the history of the 
Apostles' ministrations, so largo a portion of their 
Christian preaching was more or less directly drawn. 

"The eolleetion or eontribntion " included probably 
those large and liberal gifts wliicli are said to have been 
"laid at the Apostles' feet;" as well as the smaller 
donations of less wealthy Christians who were taught to 
give according to their means. And these together pro- 
duced the fund which supplied the wants of the poorer 
brethren, and other ecclesiastical expenses, and wliich, 
being thus directly consecrated to the service of Christ, 
was invested with a rehgious or sacred character, so ac- 
cordant with the devotional spirit of the apostolic Church, 

" The breaking of the bread " was the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper, of which more will be said hereafter. 

" The prayers " were the public supplications of the 
assembled people. 

Taking then this original outline as a starting-point, 
we may trace allusions to one or another of these com- 
ponent parts of the primitive worship, scattered here and 
there throughout the New Testament. Thus in Acts xx. 
7, we are informed that the Christians at Troas " on the 
first day of the week came together to break bread," and 
that St. Paul " preached to them." In 1 Cor. xi, and xiv. 
we have a fuller account of the rehgious meetings of the 



2. To jiue a share to others ; to which we have ; as in Hoi 
make otlieis poriajkers ui tha things daL vi. 6 ; Phih iv. 15. 
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Corinthian Cliristians, and of their prayers accompanied 
with sii^iagj^their celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
and their propliesying, i.e. inculcating divine truths by 
the exposition of Scripture lessons, in what would now 
be termed Lectures or Sermons. Li the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul are found, as might be expected, 
several exhortations to Timothy and Titus to see that 
the religious services in their churches were duly per- 
formed. Thus he directs "that supplications, prayers, 
intercessious, and giving of thanks be made for ah men." 
(1 Tim. ii, 1.) He desires Timothy " to attend to the 
reading " of the Scriptures in the congregations, and " to 
the exhortation and the instruction " addressed to them,' 
And since the teaching and admonitions of the ministers 
in any clmreh must have a great influence on the faith 
aud conduct of their congregations, he requires that a 
bishop, i.e. a presbyter having the oversight of a Church, 
should, amor^ other quahfications, be " apt to teach," 
and able both to exhort Christian people by his sound 
instruction, and also to convince or refute opposers of 
the faith (Tit, i. 9). And he urges Timothy himself with 
all earnestness " to preach the word," " rightly to divide 
the word of truth," and " to take heed to himself and to 
his teaching." 

The singing also of psalms and hymns, taken from the 

■In Tim. iv. 13, npodexe ry being aocompamed with the oHier 

dvayviiSSsi, zy mxpaxX^iet, ry wordH, must necessarily mean tha 

StSa6xaXia, "the reading" public reading in the ohuroh. 
haTing tie irtiole prefixed, and 
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Old Testament, or composed for Christian use, not only 
prevailed in Christian families, but was iatrodueed in the 
very earliest times into the public services of the Church. 
It is mentioned by Sf. Paul in his direetioiia to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xiv.) ; and it is with good reason 
believed that the words in Eph. v. 14, are a quotation 
from a Christian hymn.' 

This apostolic mode of public worship was still con- 
tinued in almost its original simpheity in the middle oi 
the second century, as may be seen in the description 
of the Sunday services given by Justin Martyr, who 
enumerates the reading of lessons from the Gospels, or 
the prophetical Scriptures, followed by a sermon or ad- 
dress by the officiating minister, — after which the con- 
gregation stood up for their common prayers, — and the 
service concluded with the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, which was immediately preceded by appropriate 
prayers and thanksgivings uttered by the minister, and 
responded to by the people with the word Amen; ac- 
companied also with the voluntary contributions of the 
communicants.^ 



' The words in Eph. y. 14, form oouut of the Sunday service in Ms 

three lines of a hymn : time; Ty tov ilXiov Xsyoiiiv^ 

'Eysipai ii KoOEvSoav, Jj/i^'p? xdrranv Hard itoXeti ^ 

■Kai dviiSra tn twv v^-npan', dj-povi )ii:v6vrmv liti ro a-ura 

Kca hia.tpa.v6m. Qoi o Kptezof. GvysXEvSti -yiyerat, ftai rd 

The quotation is introduced m a aTCa^ivij/ioycv/iaTa rrai' dxai}- 

peouliar manner by did Xiyr.i, not rokoiv ij rd Hvyy pdfi/iaza reSv 

Tiiyf-xiiypOLipri, or Xiysvat, or ■apotfn^Twv oLVOtyxym'SJiETOa 

yiypaKTai, but Xdysi "one ftsxptS.iyxaopsV Eha,xav6a- 

sajs"^ — in the Church Ben'ice. fiivov rov dva.ytvoB6xuvTO'i, 6 

'Tlie following is Justin's ac- TCpoe&zcii Sid \6yov x-ijv 
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Notices of a similar kind are found in Tertullian,' and 
indeed throughout the third and fourth eenturies and 
onwards ; but little alteration is to be seen in the general 
form and outhne of the pubHc worship, except that the 
strooglj marked distinction between believers and cate- 
chnniena, and the tendency to deal with the Christian 
sacraments after the manner of the secret pagan myste- 
ries led, in the thu-d century, to a formal division of the 
Church services into two portions — subsequently called 
Missa Caiechumenoru7/i and Missa FideUum. At fii^t the 
former of these two divisions, to which all persons, 
whether Christians or not, were admissible, probably 
included the singing. Scripture lessons, and sermon ; 
and the latter, at which Christians only were present, 
consisted of the common prayers of the people with the 



vov9s6iciv itai xpoxXTjetv zifi 6vXXey6fievor napd rm itfioiO- 
TiSv KOiilQai' tovrcav nifai^Ewi rSrtdaoziBErai. — 'ApoL'i.^87. 
xoielroLi. "EiCeira dvtava/iEOa Justin does not mention singing 
xoiyy TtdvTEi xai svxdi in this description; but it is ovi- 
mjiTtojCBV xa.i a>i jtposipitMEv, dent that hymna were sung in the 
xavtia/isvcor r/u^f zjji evx^i, religions servioea of his time, (com 
aproi itpoiStptpETca nai oivoi a remari wMoii ha makes in an 
xai iiSeap, tcai 6 apoeSzcai eatliof part of his 'Apology.' 
sv^aS o/toioii Hai evxo^piStia.%, Ttofntdi xaLvtivovi xi/MioiiEv. 
o6ri SuVdMifi OiVTw, dvairefiicei, — § 16. 

wai 6 Xadi i7tsvqir//ieZ Xtycat i Tertullian, meaning appflcently 
rd'A/ii^v. Kcd i} SidSo6ti xai^ to enumerate with the greatett 
USTdXipfiii aito z-i^v svxapi6r>/- breTity the difteront parts of tlie 
Beytaor ixttdrw yivsi:at, Jica Church semoe, says, "Jam vero 
zoU ov Tcapov6iStd zwv StaKo- prout Senpturte leguntiiT, aut 
vcay Jtifiaezai. OieiritopovvrEi paalmi canuntur, aut allooutiojies 
Si Kai /SovXa/JsvoT xaza pioferantur, aut peiitiones dele- 
Ttpoaipsdtv'iKa6roiz!/i eavroi gautur " — De Amau,' § 9, ed 
5 /3ovXszat SiSwQi, am ru 1664 
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usual deYotions of the EnclmriBtic service ; biit in tlie 
fourth century a somewhat more complex; .arrangement 
was thought to be desirable.' 

' Ab Ite Sunday mommg aer- directions of tlie Couucii of Laodi- 

Tioe.asdeBoribedbyJusfmMartyT, cea (a. d. 360), the aermoc was 

contianed no other prajeTS but followed by a prayer for tbe cate- 

thoso wiieh Christians offered to- otuinens, wto then retired ; after 

gether (Koivai Evxai), and the which oame a prayer for the peni- 

prayers of the officiating minister tents, who also then withdrew from, 

immediately before the celebration the ohnrch, the heatliGn part of the 

of the Lord's Supper, the parts of congregation, if any, haying appar- 

tbe service which were suitable for ently departed at tlie end of the 

non-Christiana would be the sing- sermon. Meix idi d/iiMai rwy 

ing, the Scripture lessons, and the iici6Ti6xcor , xai rtoj- aari^xo'"- 



sermon ; and, consequently, a divi- 


fiivonv tvxpy kltlTEXei^Bai- — 


sion wonld naturally bo made 


xai fiEid TO Ht^t^y roiJS 


there In the loarth cent ry 


ttr jou/ieVowS Tiav kv /iera- 


however when eat humena were 


vo a. fijv EVXW r^r^f^^^'i '^"i 




rouraiv jrpo^EMovTiav vxo 


distinct lass nndei a loi^ conrse 


X Ipa uai vitoxaapritiavTaav, 


of instiuot on —when Ohns imb 


ouroje Toiv ■m<it<2v Tdi sCxdi 


whohadcomm tted -rave oftences 


y ■} feffSifi.— 'Gone. Laodic Obd.' 


or had subm tt 1 to heathen com 


10 LabbS Cone' vol. iL p. 567. 


pliances m t m s of j erJecut on 


But in the ' Canonioa ' of Basil 


had to be pla ed nd r a ptn t n 


(* D 370), the prayer for the peni- 



tial diio p ne End when Ohns- tents seems to have been the only 

tian worsh p ttraeted more atten one which followed the sermon, 

tioninthepa an part of the pop da- before the 'Mi^a Fidelinm' be- 

tion ; certain p -aYerJ were adde 1 gan For he there directs that a 

tj) the M BSa Catech imenor m eerlam penitent should at first be 

and, at he same i me the latter shut out of the Churoh alti^ether : 

portio of th service or M ssa era 5s rd r^OSapa. errj Hi 

Fidelium wa'i al o enlarged to S dxpowjiivovi SsxO^SEtat, 

The accounts, however, which xai tv itivrt eTi6i fiCT avrmj- 

are given of these erdaiged services i^sXevderai, — Iv iitzd etedi 

do not exactly agree in all their /isrd t^v It ^jkojctcSBs! ■upo^ 

details ; and, probably, some differ- GsvxojtEvoi h\tXs-66ttoa, — tv 

encB was observable iu this respect Te66ap6t dvdr^iisrai /lovov 

in different Churches. toU «2tfro?!.~Epist. 217 ; Can. 

Thus, with respect to the 'Missa 56 ; also Can. 75. 

Cotechumenorum,' according to the And then the direcHons given in 
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And thus the general outime of the Christian worship, 
instituted by the Apostles, "was maintained down to 
the Ketormation, notwithstanding some variety of details, 
and the continual addition of ceremonies, intended to 
present its rites in an outward form, and with a sym- 
bolical pomp, calculated to strike and gratify the senses," 
And now, delivered from such excessive and superstitious 
accumulations, T^dth which they had been overlaid, the 
four particulars mentioned in the original apostolic 
the ' ConatituiioneB Apostolicse ' said, Amen. AH ttese three pray- 
speak of no le^ ttaji /our distinct ers are mentioned m the dixeotionB 
courBea of prayer after the end of of the Coaneil of Laodicea, above 
the sermon, and the departure of referred to ; and the two of later 
the xmlielievers, namely, prayers iniroiinotion are described in the 
(1! for the cafeohnmena ; (2) for 'ApostohoOonslitations,'viii.9, 10. 
the energumeuN, i e. those who The first and most ancient of 
were possessed with evil spirits, (heseprayers wasa "silentprayer," 
O! ivEpyo-ujisvot v-xa Ki'ev/id- each member of the congregation 
raif aKixUdpjreay ; (3) for those praying mentally by and with Urn- 
. whowere readyforbapti8m;(4)for self. It is expressly so named by 
the peniwnts ; all these classes of the Council of Laodicea, svx'? ^'^^ 
persona leaving tie church, when eiooitiji. And I cannot bnt think 
their respective prayera were con- thatitwasasilentprayerinJoatin's 
eluded— See ' Constit. Apost.' viii, time, and, possibly, from a stUl 
5—9. earlier data Thus, in Jnstin'snar- 

Inthe'MissaFidelium/between rative, the people said Amen only 
the prayers of the people, and the afl^r the prayers and thanksgivings 
Eucharistio prayers of the offidat- nttered by the minister ; hut of the 
ing ministei-, mentioned by Jvistdn, "oommon prayers" before this, he 
ikhere are fonnd in the fourth een- says, ' ' We all stand up together 
tm^ two /tfhvr prayers inserted, and send forth prayers," ifii^ra:- 
The former of these was a "Bid- ueBa Koivp jtdvrEi xai Evxdi 
ding Prayer," ei'ct Si« t/sofiiptj)- irefiKofiev ; and ""Wheo ■wo 
vii6ta>%, ptoaounced by a deacoc, have ceased from our prayer," 
and responded to by the people •navdaitevBuv -^laav ri/S Bvxvit 
with some short ejaouLitions ; and with no Amen, and no minisi«r 
the latter was a prayer by the uttering the prayers before them ; 
bishop, at fie end of which they while there is no intimation that 
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s'orship are still exhibited in our own congregations, 
ivhen our fall moming service is performed, and whea 
resides the common prayers of the assembled wor- 
shippers, " the breaking of bread " is continued in the 
fjord's Supper, — "the collection" is preserved in the 
affertory, — and " the Apostles' doctrine " ia, or ought to 
be, heard in the sermon. 

As it does not come within the scope of these lectui-es 
to dwell upon all the particulars which might be noticed 
in a treatise on Chrbtian Antiquities, it wrU be sufficient 
to mention very briefly that the usaal postures of prayer 
in the earhest Churches were in all probability " standing ' ' 
and "kneeUng." The latter alone ia expressly named 
in the New Testament in connection with Chi'istian 
worship; but standing was a posture used in prayer by 
the Jews ; and Christians, even as early as Justin's time, 
stood up to pray in their Sunday congregations, — a 
custom afterwards very scrupulously observed.^ 
tteT ware nil littering one eommon to words of theoffidatiaginmiBter. 
f m f w 1 Thi tt f It was in this "silent prayer" 

mth b Itthtthppl sfootf up; in the 

p th th y k It down. 

J tm m li aoconnt of the 
inati w hip OR Sundays, 
J tb t th y tood up to pray, 
6 afi G« vy xarrei, jcai 
X I j-.-'Apol,'!. 87. 

h If century later, men- 
us th Barn practice, and says 
aldinthm dittwd in token of tta 

Ind d th. nl pray rs wh li n fa and began from the 

til 1 ll m t I) tt ed tiia f th Apostles, rd 5^ kv 

1 d w th IiO d Pra \ K p 111 '"^irsiv yorv 

rt m 1 J lit ]1 fi \ fC t Tif? dvadra- 



T t IL t 


anh ilym 


ythmg b t ail 
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h say in all 


to th p hh 


w rsh p f Chi ati 


IS m m m 
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( Ap 1 5 30) f 
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The prEictice of stretching out or lifting up the hands 
in praying, also of Jewish origin, is alluded to by St. Paul 
in 1 Tim. ii. 8, " I will therefore that men pray every- 
where lifting up holy hands," but doubUess without the 
conceit of doing 80 in the form of a cross, as was the 
case in the third century. 

There is in the New Testament no trace of Christian 
worshippers turning to the east in their prayers, or other 
parts of their service ; though this practice appears at 
the beginning of the third century, and was probably 
begun much earlier.' Neither is the use of incense or of 
lamps or candles, as sacred or symbolical accompaniments 
in any Christian ceremony, to be found in the apoatolio 
age; nor does it appear that Chi-istian ministers then 
wore any peauliar dress or official vestments in any of 

dseni. . . . in za^r dttoiStoXixcSr east in the prayers of the church ia 

Xpovcov Toiavrjf gvrijSeia first mentioned by TertuUitm, wKo 

i'Xafle r^v ir/3j;7i'.— 'Fragm. de says, that Christians were oa this 

PaBoh.' Andin Tertalli nil's time it aocount accused of worehippiiig the 

■was considered quite an uolaivful sau, " quod innotuerit noa ad Ori- 

thingto kneel at prayers on the entis regionem precari." — ('ApoL' 

Lord'sDay, "Die Dominico jeju- 16.) The words of Zechariah, iii 

niumnefaadiicimnsvelde genioulia 8, "Behold I wiU bring forthmy 

adorare. Eadem immunitatea die servant, the Branch," being ttana- 

Paselue in Pentecoaten usque lated in thaSeptu^int, ^fiotJij'iB 

gaudemua." — -'De Cor. Mil.' 3. ayea lov SovXov )tov, 'Avaro^ 

In the fourth century, however, X^v, Chriatiana, at a very early 

it aeoma to have been tlie eufitora period, looked upon tho eaat as an 

for the people to atand ,up at one emblem of Christ ; thus Justin M. 

XHjrtion of the prayers, while in saya, Xpi^zdi draroXij Sid 

the others they knelt down. Sea Zaxixpiov KitcXt/rai. — 'DiaL c. 

Bingham, iv, 1, and 'Consfit. Tryph.' 5 126. And TertuUian, 

Apost,' viii. 9; see also note (0 "Orientem Cliristi figuram."— 

p. 211. 'Adv. Valentin.' p. 284. 
< The practice of turning to the 
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their ministrations. All these came iu at a later period 
aud were detived from Jewish or heathen practices, aa 
tha Church, having loat the freshness and fulness of 
apostolic truth, learned fr-om such objectionable sources 
to affect a more elaborate ceremonial, and to court an 
exhibition of esthetic dispiay, quite foreign to the devout 
simplicity of the apostolic age. 

There is, however, one part of this subject which de- 
mands more than a passing notice, from its connection 
with Church controversies of the past, and from the 
interest which it even now in some respects assumes in 
its bearing upon wants and difficulties in our own 
Church and time. 

The confci'oversies in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries between the advocates of a fixed liturgy on 
the one hand, and of extemporaneous or at least unpre- 
scribed prayers in public worship on the other, neces- 
sarily gave importance to the question as to what was 
the rule or practice of the apostolic age in this matter; 
and what authority or deference the ancient liturgies, 
-bearing apostoHc or other venerated names, are justly 
entitled to receive. 

The opponents in those times, too much influenced on 
both sides by peraonal and party feelings, appear to have 
satisfied themselves that the practice which they re- 
spectively preferred was the only lawful one ; the other, 
unjustifiable, — not to say heretical. And even now par- 
ticular views of Christian doctrine which men desire to 
advocate, or their individual preferences iu matters 
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ecclesiastical, seem to bias- their minds unduly in the 
investigation of such questions. 

But for tliose who acknowledge the sufficiency and 
supremacy of Scripture, and the independent authority 
of eacb particular Church in subordination to the wdtten 
word, and who duly appreciate the force of the omis- 
sions in the New Testament, there can surely be no 
doubt that inasmuch as no forms of prayer of apostolic 
authority are given in the eacred record, nor any com- 
mand from the Apostles as to the use or non-use of such 
forms, this is an open question to be decided by eveiy 
Church for itself ; each Church having a full right to act 
according to its discretion and deliberate judgment ; but 
no right at all to condemn or disparage the opposite 
practice, which another Christian community may prefer. 
Nor in the decision of such questions can any Church 
with propriety or safety disregard the consideration of 
times, circumstances, and men's manners ; the feelings 
and requirements of any given age. 

But this general conclusion does not make it less 
interesting or instructive to consider the question of 
litui^cal formularies in the ancient Church somewhat 
more widely, even though we do nothing more than 
take a brief notice of the most important of those 
particulars which the study of this subject presents 
to view. 

Setting out then from the general position just men- 
tioned, that there is no authority in the New Testament 
either for or against set forms of prayer; let us iirst 
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enquire what was, in fact, the practice of the earhest 
Churches. 

Since forms of prayer were in use in the Jewish Syna- 
gogues, and in some heathen reHgions services a scru- 
piilous adherence to the words of a sacred formula was 
considered essential ; the Churches, whether of Jewish 
or of Gentile Christians, could not have been unprepared 
for, or naturally averse to, prescribed and settled formu- 
laries of devotion for their own use. But did they, in 
fact, employ them ? 

There is no need to prove, nor for this question is 
thero any advantage in proving, that the apostolic 
Churches used devotional forms, so far as to sing Old 
Testament Psalms and precomposed hymns ; and that 
the Lord's prayer, as a weU-known and honoured pre- 
scription of the Saviour, found a place in their religious 
services. Such might well be the case, even in Churches 
which allowed the fiJlest liberty to themselves and their 
officiating ministers in conducting their public devotions. 

The only questions to be answered are such as these : 
Were the public fjraye,T8 in the apostolic Churches set 
forms known beforehand, and repeated on every ocea- . 
sion, like our own ? 

"When such forms first appeared, did they spring up 
gradually with a spontaneous groivth, or were they at 
some given time imposed by authority, so as to super- 
sede all extemporaneous or discretionary prayers ? 

"When formal liturgies had been adopted, were they 
regarded as fixed and settled for future generations as 
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well as for the one then present, so that to alter them 
would be thought a dangerous tmdertaking iilmoat in- 
volving an ecclesiastical revolution ? or was revision and 
alteration felt to be a natural, easy, necessary thing, 
requiring attention from time to time, and effected with- 
out danger or alarm ? 

Now, I think it is perfectly certain that in the eai'liest 
period of the apostolic age, a fixed and prescribed 
liturgy could not have been used, espeeiitlly in the Gen- 
tile Churches, and during the time when the " Ministry 
of Gifts" prevailed. The remarks which St. Paul makes 
about the public worship of the Corinthian Christians, 
where " every one had a psalm, had a doctrine, had a 
tongue, had a revelation," and did not even observe due 
order and propriety in uttering them, and where the 
Apostle found it necessary to bid them not to pray or 
give thanks in a language which the congregation could 
not understand or respond to, are quite incompatible 
with the use of devotional formularies laid down before- 
hand, and known to all the worshippers. And when it 
is further noticed that 8t. Paul, tliough desiring to cor- 
rect disorders, does not at all condemn or disapprove of 
this mode of worship, provided that all things were 
" done decently and in order ;" and that he neither here, 
nor elsewhere, — nor any other of the Apostles, as far as 
we are informed, — recommended any forms of prayer to 
be used ; it is scarcely possible that there should be any 
reasonable doubt as to what the practice was at that 
period. 
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In the course of time, and as the " Ministry of Ordera " 
gradually superseded the " Ministry of Gifts," it might 
naturally be expected that wifcliout any marked or 
sudden change, and without any authoritative directions 
being given by the Apostles, some devotional utterances 
would by common use acquire certain definite forms of 
expression, eonvenieutly employed on recumng occa- 
sions, and thus paving the way for more extensive 
changes in this direction, whenever the fedling or the 
circumstances of any Ohnrcli should render them desir- 
able. That this, in fact, did take pla.ce we are justified 
in concluding ; and allusions to such familiar formulas 
are found here and there in the later portions of the 
New Testament, such as, " Hold fast the form of sound 
words " (2 Tim, i. 13) ; and, " The answer of a good 
conscience towards Grod " (1 Pet. iii. 21).' 

Besides this in the administration of Baptism, and of 
the Lord's Supper, the words of Jesus were probably 
used from the first without variation, whatever religious 
service might be added to them. And the prayers 
made " for kings and all in authority," with others of a 



'The espreBsion in 2 Tim. L 13, iii. 21, SvvszS-^6Ea)i dyaSfjs 
vjcorvjlaoeii fx^ v} tcai uvraiv iTte-pasTt/fia may mean, aa Al- 
Ad;'G)i',eanD>tmpatt onanTsomd ford gives it, "the enguiry of a 
prinoiples of translation hold good conscience ;" but it is not 
fiist the form of sound words ;" impossible that those intflrpretei* 
bat among mmy esplinat ons may be right who suppose that it 
which have been ca^geated. it may means " the questions [with their 
possibly mean Hive {orkf,pp)an answers] asked in Baptism," 
exemplar or formulary of sound which, perliaps, even in the apos- 
words," for the instruction and tolio age wore expressed in a well- 
guidance of Christians, In I Pet. known form of words. 
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similar kind, might naturally from their frequent use 
soon fall into a settled form of words ; as would also be 
the ease with short ejiiculatory expressions and answers 
between the minister and the people, designed to keep 
alive a spirit of devotion ; such as Sursiim oorda, " Lift 
up your hearts 1" and Habemtcs ad Dominum, " We lift 
them up unto the Lord." But all this is very far from 
being a proof of tlie existence of precomposed litui^es ; 
though it may be deemed a certain advance towards, and 
preparation for, their introduction. And thus aU the 
evidence directly deducible from the New Testament is 
against the use of such formularies in the apostolic age. 
Nor throughout the second century is any rehable 
testimony to be found indicative of any considerable 
alteration in this respect. On the contrary, the prayers 
of the Church, described by Justin Martyr, seem to have 
depended upon the ability and discretion^ of the officiat- 



1 In his account of Christiaii wor- 
sliip, Justin Martyr relates that the 
offleiating miniater svxdi Jtai 

a lu h rd ha 



theym 



whereas, indeed, it eignil 
quite a different thing ■ 



doubt 

1 They 

lae but, 
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ing mmistcr, as mueh as they did in the preceding 
century. And none of the passages sometimes cited 

from other patristic authors of this period are at all at 
Tariance with Jnstin's account.' 

" aa wall as one can," or, " to the Naaianzen is, (pips, oSrj SvJ'a/ni 
best of one's ability ;" and the dyvtSacfievot xai Geeiiata nai 
partionlar nature of the ability -^vxaif) mxi fxiav dvaXaffovrei 
must depend upon the contest with ipiav^v, ivi 6vvapuo6QevTEi 
■wiici the expression is joined in ayevftaTi aSwiiey, &o,, Greg, 
any giTen case. And as there is Naz. ' Orat.* iii., where, how- 
nothing else in Justin's words to ever, it is by no meana pJato 
iadioate a set form of prayer, otfj? that off?/ dvrixjiiiia soused as the 
Svvanii cannot, in fairness, be learned Antiquarian asserts ; on 
taken to mean anything else than the contrary, it most naturally con- 
that tie miuister prayed in tbe nectsitselfwiairf>'j'itf!t/iS7'0!,and 
best manner that he eould the immediately foUowing words, 

The words oSr/ Svva/ti'i occur and means here, just as in other 

in two other places in Justin's places, nothing else than "to Uie 

'Apology,' § 16, and § 72; and best of our ability." 

ItOrd King, in bis ' Enquiry into It may be further remarked that, 

tbe Constitution, &o, of tie Erimi- in the ' Constitutiones Apostolic^,' 

tive Church,' has eoEeoted a large where frequent eshoctations to 

number of esamplea &om Origen " ardency and iutenseness of devo. 

and others; remarking, "I have tion" are found, tbe words em- 

not found one place wherein this ployed for this purpose are not orf?? 

phrase, oSij dvvafiii, doth not Svvafiii, but aaoi as ixtev(a?, 

comprehend personal abilities." or dvvToraii. 

Bingham, returning to &e sub- ' The following are all the eyi- 

ject in Book siii. 5, 5, repeats his denoes about liturgical forms Ja 

assertion, that 36// Svvafiii "re- the second century which the dili- 

lates to the ardency and intenseness geaoo of the learned has been able 

of devotion," and adds, "And so it to collect. 

is plain the very same phrase ia 1. Pliny's celebrated letter to 
used by NazianEen whenbe esiorts Trajan (s. 97), in which be relates 
Christians to sing oQr; St'ivafiii that Christians were accustomed to 
'with all their might 'that triumph- meet^ and "carmen Christo quasi 
anthymn (uponthedeath of Julian) Deo dicere socum iaTicem." The 
which the children of Israel sai^ word "carmen," it is true, may 
■when (ha Egyptians were drowned mean any "formulary;" but "oar- 
in the Red Sea." The passage in men dicere invicem," much more 
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It is not until the third century that any evidence, 
at all clear and conclusiTe, of the use of settled forms of 



nataraUj' means "aingtog" than were snog in Ohristian. worship; 

"praying." and he mentions the things which 

2. Ignafiiis is reported by Socra- Cihristians prayed for, such as the 
tea, the eoclesiastioal historian, to peaoe andwel&iie of the emperor, 
Jiava introduocd the practice of &C., but he does not say (hat such 
(AierwM aimqittq into his Chnrch at prayers wore expressed in a set 
Antioch. But, besides that this is form of words. On the contrary, 
second-hand testimony, it mentions the following passages, in which he 
only " singing," which is nothing refers to such prayers, shows that 
to the purpose. tbey were lait in any prescribed 

3. Lucian, the pagan satirist, form;"IllaosuBpioi6iitesChristiani 
describing his coming into a re- manibus espanais, iiuia innoonis, 
ligious assembly, says, " He heard cBpitenndo,quianonerubesoimus; 
there that prayer which began deoiijue siiM momtore qaw, de peelore 
with the Father and ended with ormrtus, preoantus sumns semper 
the hymn of many names I" pro omnibus Imperatoribus. " — 
Surely there is not much evidenoe Tert. ' ApoL ' § 33. Whatever part 
ba be extracted from this ! of the Cbriatian service this may 

4. Justin Martyr, as already refer to, sine monitore quia de peetcrre 
noticed before, says (hat Christians orainus,mtistmean extemporaneous 
mettogether, «oicaS Etj^a'S ffo^j;- prayer, 

66/isroi, ic. ; but it is acknow- 7. Clement of Alexandria, aoeord- 

ledged on aU hands that this es- ing to Bingham, says, "(hat the 

pression prores nothing in behalf congregation prostrated themselves 

of hturgies, Justin's words about in prayers, having, as it were, one 

the prayer of the officiating min- common voice." The words of 

ister have been considered in the Clement are, iSri youv ro Ttap 

preceding note. -fi/iiv Bvdia^rt/ptor ivravQa rd 

5. Irenceus shows that in his time t-aiyetov, to a6poi6/ja rwv rati 
the words "for ever and ever," svx^i'^ ayaKSifisvoav, titav 
Eii aiwva.^ ziSr aiwpoov, were (co'jre/JiZ'"'?"'"''?''^'?'''"'"'''''' 
used in Christian worship — a very xai ftiay ]'reojtijy, — ' Stromat.' 
minute contribution towards a vii. 6. And contrasting the Chris- 
litu!^ ; espaeially as the words tian worship with the saOriGees 
occur frequently in the New Testa- and religious services of heathens 
ment^ and might as well be em- to their gods, ho says, "Our 
ployed in oxfemporaneous prayer, altar here on earth is the as- 
as in one previously composed. sembly of those who are offered 

6. TertuUian relates that psalms up to God in prayers, having, as it 
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prayer in Ohriafcian Churches, is to be found in contem- 
porary authorities. And even in that century, although 
the evidence is conclusive as far as it goes, it does not 
make it certain that other prayers suggested by par- 
ticular circumstances or occasions were altogether ex- 
cluded. 

In the fourth centuiy several distinct htui^ies are 
found clearly estabhshed in different Churches, and, 
having been then committed to ■writii^, some of the 
most celebrated of them are stiU preserved. 

Tliis, therefore, very briefly expressed, is the sum and 
substance of the contemporary patristic testimony ; and 
it points us conclusively to the third and fourth cen- 
turies, and not to the apostoHc age, for the distinct 
appearance and growth to maturity of formal liturgies 
in Christian Churches. 

Another distinct consideration in the liturgical ques- 
tion, which confirms the conclusion just arrived at, is 
presented by the fact that no rules or forms were ever 
in the £.rst centuries imposed upon a Church by any 
authority /rom mihont. The Apostles, as we have seen, 
left no commands on this subject ; and after them 
nothing interfered with this general independence for 
three or four centuries at least. Every Church at the 



were, one voice, th.6ir common Imt only tliat all were praying 

ntteranee, and being of one mind." tt^ether. 

On which it is suflcient to obBsrve Besides, the two lasl^meiiUoned 

QmtQie giai^^v t-^v Hoivjjr camiot anthoritiea.Tertullian and Clement, 

mean anything mora liturgical than beloi^ to the third century mther 

the Kotyai Evxo^i of Jnstin, which than the second. 

did not mean a precomposed form. 
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beginning arranged the details of its own public services 
according to its own discretion ; and when the Episcopal 
form of government had been estabhshed, it was left to 
the prudence, choice, and judgment of each bishop 
to decide what words and ceremonies he would use in 
the devotions of his Church; and each one varied hia 
petitions according to the existiag circumstances and 
emei^encies of his place and people. During this time 
prayers, originally extemporaneous or composed by 
individual bishops, were from their beauty or suitable- 
ness repeatedly used, and grew into a settled form, 
without being committed to writing, or having any 
authority beyond their own Church. And sometimes, 
in the third century, the UturgicaJ arrangements made 
by some distinguished bishop were regarded with much 
veneration and continued long in use. Thus it is men- 
tioned by Basil that the prayers and devotional rites of 
the Church at Neo-Cassarea, which had been arranged 
for them by their Bishop Gregory (Thaumatm^s) in 
the middle of the third century, were still, a hundred 
years after his decease, scrupulously retained by them 
without any addition.' 

At a later period " bishops agreed by common consent 
to conform their liturgies to the model of the metropoli- 
tan Churches of the province to wliich they belonged," 

. 1 Baail, in Ma panegyric on 'ih.&ai,cro«(iS\iyTvya.,ovX6Y0v, 

Gregory of Neo-CjeBarea, sajB Hiat oi! rvnov itvdi fcvdrinov Jtap 

the Church there had not ohoaen oJ" iisivoi jtazsXiXE ry ixiAij- 

to add a aingle action, or word, or dia apo6e(li;Ka.y. — 'Da Spiriti 

mjatic aymbol, to what he had left Sanot,' § 29. 
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the ficst intimation of ■which is given in tlie Coundl of 
Epone (a. d, 517).' And when the Koman empire was 
broken up into different nations, then national Churches 
and national liturgies began together ; although even 
then different liturgical forms were sometimes used 
together in the same national Ohnreli, as was the case in 
our own country at the time of the Reformation, 

A third source of argument in the questions about 
the worship of the primitive Church is found in the 
itncient liturgies themselves. Some of these which are 
in existence still, and from which many parts of our own 
formularies are derived, have the names of Apostles 
attached to them ; and have naturally attracted much 
attention from tbeir acknowledged antiquity, willingly 
supposed in many quarters to be greater than it really is. 

In the Church of Rome some of these Htnrgies have 
been accepted as the genuine offspring of the Apostles, 
to whom they were popularly ascvibed. And one of the 
latest of the learned Anglican writers on this subject, 
while lie does not venture to claim for the most ancient 
liturgy an earlier date than the end of the second cen- 
tury, boldly assumes tliat " though not composed by tho 
Apostles whose names they bear, they were the legiti- 
mate development of their unwritten tradition respecting 
the Christian sacrifice ; the words probably in the most 
important parts, tlie general tenor in all portions de- 



'- The Gonneil of Epone (A, D. tenent proYiccJales eomm oliaer- 
617) directs, " ad celebranda diviua Tare debebunt."— Can. 27. 
tn quern Metropolitaui 
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scending tmchangecl from the apostolic authors." ^ But 
seeing that the Apostles left no written tradition -what- 
ever respecting " the Christian sacrifice," but what is 
altogether at variance with the teaching of these litur- 
gies ; and seeing that, in the entire absence oE all con- 
temporary testimony, it is utterly impossible to know 
what was their unwritten tradition, if any such ever 
existed; this claim of apostohc authority is nothing but 
a gratuitous, unsupported assumption of Dr. Ne;iie's ; 
and is only one of the numerous instances of the ten- 
dency of ecclesiastical writers in all ages to take for 
granted that whatever they approve of in the Church 
at any given time must have come from apostolic 
hands. 

For it is acknowledged that these ancient liturgies 
as we haTe them now were gradually formed, and grew 



I Neale'a "History of tlio Holy Jaeobi ftetom esse democstrat, " 

Eaatem Church," p. 319. A good But on turning to AllatiuB, all his 

specimen of the uatrustwotthy "domonstraiions" arefonndto he 

nature of the most confident asser- nothing earlier than a quotation 

tions of learned men, when tiieil from. Proolua, a patriarch of Oon- 

minds are strongly biased in a par- atantlnople in iho fifth century, and 

ticular direction, is seen in the a reference to the Council of Tmllo 

manner in which Cardinal Bona at the end of the seventh. Bona'a 

speaks of these ancient litm^es, own proofe are only such insuf- 

He acknowledges, indeed, that fident testimony, as (1) "perpetua 

the 'Liturgy ofPeter' is not really Eooleaiie Gnectetraditio ;" (2) "es- 

hia ; and that the litui^ea of emplaria in vetnati'isimia codidbus 

Matthew and Mart are doubtful, esarata," with no date mentioned; 

But he declares fliaii the 'liturgy (3) quotations from it by ancient 

of James ' is proTed to be the Fathers, but no date or instance 

genuine production of the Apostle given; and li) the CluucII of 

by Allatius, who "prolatis anti- Tnillo, a. r> fi92 
quorum 
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up by slow degrees and various changes from the apos- 
tolic age to tlie middle of the fourth ceutury ; of which 
a singular proof (among others) is supphed by the 
remarks of Basil about the liturgy of the Church at 
Neo-Cffisarea, which, he says, was in many respects 
deficient and old-fasliioned ; because from reverence to 
the memory of their Bishop Gregory {Thaumaturgus) 
they had admitted no alterations since his time, and had 
not received any ritee, prayers, or practices ■which had 
subsequently been introduced.^ It was not until the 
middle of the fourth contury that the earliest of these 
liturgies were committed to writing, necessarily in the 
form which they had then acquired,' And it is admitted 
that "the later additions are so interwoven with the 
older parts that they cannot be separated without de- 
stroying the liturgies altogether." Prom whence it 
follows that there can be no solid ground for asserting 
that any particular parts of them are even as old as the 
second century ; much less tlie very words of the Apos- 
tles themselves, unless some external evidence can 
sufficiently attest their date. But aU the external 

•Basil, 'DeSpiriljiSanoto,'§29; cletian and Ms assoeiataa, a strict 

Tnvf^ roi xai itoXXd ti^v jcap' enquiry was made after the saored 

avroii TiXoviiEvisv iWEntS% books belonging to Christian 

i-][eiv SoKei, Sid rd zifs itaraa^ Chucoliea ; but, although copies of 

raiSeooS dpx''^"^fl°^ov ovSiv the Scriptnres wera often discoyer- 

ydp ijvE6xovTa oi xava diaSo- ed, booltB of ritnal or of diraie 

Xjjv rtfS ixuXljeixi oiKovojiij- servioe aj)pear never to have been 

SaiTES Tmv jier^ kiiBtvov found. Ah far as liturgies esisted, 

tcpEUfisOivzoBv Tca.pOiSe^a.QBai they were not written nntil after 

eii 7if>o6Bi/)i)jv.—B^e Kote, p. 224. tliat time. 

' In tlie pefaeoutions under Dio- 
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evidence in this case proves that those parts, which 
Pr. Neale wishes to be the most ancient, cannot be 
earlier than the third century.' 

' The object of Dr. Hoalo in his belong to the fourtti century, and 
'TetralogiaLiturgioa' is, to Bstalj- oontain the doefcrmes which in 
lish the apostolic authority of the that century prevailed, 
three dootciDes of "the real pro- Theeviiienee of the New Testa- 
senee," i. e. the aotaal Directive ment, and of subaequent Chrisiiaa 
change of the Enoharietio elements writers down to the end of the 
into the body and blood of Christ ; second century, shows fhat the 
a tme and benefloial sacrifice three doctrines in question had not 
offered to God in the Encharist ; at that time appeared, and proves 
and the duty and Eidvantage of that those parts of the litiirgiea 
praying for the dead — or, in his whioh express them, cannot be 
own words, " oblationem mystieam earlier than the third century, 
vere et rcaliter in corpus et aangui- Dr. Neide, in his ' Essays on 
nena Domini nostri transmntari ; in Liturgiology,' endeavours to show 
Encharistia ■verum et salutare that a considerable number of es- 
sacriflcinm Deo offerri ; preces pro pressiona in the Epistles of the New 
defunctorum requie perutiles iis Testament are qnotations from 
esse." And his method of proof— ancient Utui^es — a very interest- 
perfectly logical in /orm— is as ingaubjeet of enquiry — andif tbig 
follows ; theorycouldhaTebeenestablished, 

Ah the ancient litui^es are of it would have made it evident that 

apostolic antiquity and auihonty some portions at any rate, of these 

the doctrines contained m them formulaneswereoftheveryearliest 

!tre apostolic ; antiquity But the enquiry does not 

The three doctrines above name 1 issie m a proof The quotation 

are contained in the ancient lit ir from a h'i mn m Eph. iv. 14, has 

gias ; therefore— been already noticed ; and that 

The throe doctrinea abore-namtd hymns wure sung in churches ftom 

are apostolic. " the beginning is admitted on all 

Now, Dr. Neale moat clearly hands. But of all the alleged quo- 

ahows that these doctrines are indis- tationa from prayers, only ono 

putahly, and without any disguise, instance haa anything liie an 

taught in the ancient litui^ea ; but approach to satis&iclory evidence 

he utterly fails to prove the apos- inits fovout, namely, a 6q>SaX/j.o< 

tohe antiquity and authority of the ovh eiSe Ice. ml Oor. ii. 9, which 

htui^es which teach them. The is found in the 'Anaphora of St. 

whole truth of the matter is, that Jamea. ' 

s they are. The evidence in this instance, to 
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These ancient doctuneiits, therefore, do not at all 
invalidate the conclusion derived from other testimony, 
that Ktiirgical forms were at any rate not used until after 
the apostolic times. 

But independently of such qniistions there is a very in- 
structive lesson ior us to learn from the liturgieal history 
of the early centuries. For when Htui^es had been 
compiled and were habitually used, they were not 
regarded as forms so fixed and rigid, that they were 
not afterwards to be revised or altered ; or so sacred, 
that they could not be touched without irreverence and 
danger. The exceptional conduct of the Church at 
Neo-Caesarca in this respect was an amiable weakness, 
which might be to a certain extent excused, but wa.s 
not thor^ht worthy of imitation. On tlie contrary the 
liturgies were continually receiving alterations, as times 
were changed, and new wants or thoughts arose : men 
being then wise enough to see that the liturgy was 
made for the Church, and not the Church for the 



the effect that the words are quoted the words whioli he quotes "are 

from the ]itaigy, andnotuicetiei-si^ wK(fen" — yiypaTtTax—^^'h. the 

nmouniB to (liis : St. Paul gives the liturgies at that fame were not ; that 

wordfl ftfl a quotation, "As it is quotatioDsfrom the OldTeBtament 

written ;" but they are not found in the New are sometimes given 

exactly in this form in the Old Tes- without much regard to verbal 

fftment.w]iiletheyoreinthelitm^. occuraoy; and, what ia asfronger 

And, seeondly, the words in the objection, no one of the patristio 

EpisHe flie an abbreviated sentence, commentatorB on this test — -Origen, 

lequiringsometliingto be supplied; Chrysostom, and Jerome— knew 

but^ in lie htui^, the sentence is anything of its being a quotation 

complete. from a liturgy, wnioh they could 

But then, on the other hand, it is hardly have failed to know, if such 

tobe noticed, that St. Paiilsays that had been the case. 
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liturgy. So that it was deemed no disrespect to the 
memory of venerable names or cherished traditions to 
adapt their Prayer-book to the new manners or feeUnga 
of another age ; nor any injury to a living Chvirch, that 
there should also be life, and consequently change, in 
the forme of its habitual devotions. So entirely, indeed, 
in the early centuries were liturgical forms regarded as 
subordinate to the actnal circumstances of any Christian 
community, that when a district was divided and a new 
bishoprick erected in what had been a portion of the 
older diocese, "the new Church was not obhged to 
follow the model and prescriptions of the old, but might 
frame to herself a form of divine service agreeable to her 
own circumstances and condition." 

AsQ we more wise in this our day, when we have 
allowed more than two hundred years to pass, — years 
of immense changes in everything connected with the 
life of man ; changes ecclesiastical, poHtical, social, intel- 
lectual, and moral, — with scarcely an infinitesimal change 
in our Church Liturgy and laws ? And when notwith- 
standing the fact that the last revision of onr Prayer- 
boot was effected under circumstances the most hostile 
to a sound and sober appreciation of truth and wisdom, 
good men are now possessed with so superstitious a 
veneration, or so unreasonable a timidity, that they cry 
out against the bare proposal of a liturgical revision, 
and the most temperate ecclesiastical reform? 

The ancient Churches made their htua^ies so flexible 
and impressible that they altered their ritual to suit 
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BTi-ors in doctrine and practice, into which they fell ; 
while we shrink from any alteration, even that with the 
Now Testament in our hands we may make our religious 
services as far as possible conformable to the diviue 
record of Chi'istian truth. And with a singular con- 
trariety to the spirit of antiquity which we profess to 
venerate, we press our Anglican Prayer-book and formu- 
laries upon all the Churches which missionary labours 
have gathered in foreign lands, without any sufficient 
consideration of the most widely different habits, cKmcs, 
and races ; just as if the Church of the Bughsh Keforma- 
tion were the absolute and essential model of Christian 
perfection,— the one only visible body of Christ to which 
till Christians must belong. 

III. The " times and seasons " observed as sacred in 
the apostohc Church wiU next demand a brief notice, to 
complete our view of its religious worship. And here 
it must be at once acknowledged that there is in the 
New Testament no trace whatever of any one of those 
aunual days of hallowed commemoration which are now 
celebrated in Cliristian Churches. 

However seemly, grateful, and edifying we may justly 
esteem it to mark the anniversaries of our Lord's birth, 
death, and resurrection, with other days of special 
import in the Christian year, they were not distinguished 
in the ecclesiastical arrangements of the primitive 
Church, but are of a later and unapostohc origin. 

But the observance of the first day of the week, or 
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" Lord's Day," stands upon a different footing, and 
plainly belongs to the New Testament period ; althongh 
no eotnniandment is repeated there for its religious 
celebration, or much notice token of its recurrence. 

In the earliest existence of the Chiistian Church, when 
a holy enthusiasm was strong in all its members, and 
their -whole life was felt to be consecrated and elevated 
in Christ, all distinction of seculai' and sacred stiasons 
seemed out of place ; every day was a day of united 
worship ; every day was holy to the Lord. This, indeed, 
was always, and is still, an abiding principle of the 
Gospel life, that all our standing-ground of acceptance, 
safety, and privilege being complete in Christ, and our 
whole selves, our souls and bodies, being presented as 
a living sacrihce to Him, no outward ordinances are 
essential to this completeness, no observance of special 
days can be an adequate substitute for this self -surrender. 
But as a high state of spiritual elevation cannot in ordi- 
nary cases be long sustained ; and man's complex 
nature needs some external ordinances, as well as a 
power within ; and as, moreover, a large number of 
Christians must then, as now, have been unablo to attend 
a daily religious assembly ; the obsoryanee of certain re- 
curring days was needful for general edification. A 
sacred day became a religious necessity for the Christian 
Church ; and it is from this point that we have to view the 
question of the obligation of the Fourth Commandment. 

The Jewish Sabbath was indeed of no obhgation in 
the Gospel Church ; and by Gentile Christians it was 
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better iivoided as a remnant of a discarded dispensation. 
But tlie Fourth Commandment is not Judaistic in its 
essential character, but, hke all the rest of the decalogue, 
has in its very wording a broad appHcation to human 
life. And in conformity with it, a Christian day of rest 
and of rehgious worship, equally witli the Jewish Sab- 
bath the seventh day after six according to the exact 
wording of the Law,' was estabHshed in the Church, as 
soon apparently as the peculiar circumstances of the 
case would admit of its general introduction. 

In modern discussions on the nature and obligation 
of the Christian Sabbath, great weight has not imroa- 
sonably been attached to the manner in which St. Paul 
warns Gentile Ohriatiana t^ainst the observance of 
Jewish days (specially in Eom. xiv. 5, Gal. iv. 10, Col. ii. 
1.5), without a single word about any Christian day more 
hallowed or sacred than the rest.' But a consideration 

1 In considering tte Sabbath thing to be said in reply to the 

question it nmst not be forgotten repudiators of a " Christian Sab- 

that neitlier in tta T'onrtli Com- bath," even on their own ground, 

rnandment nor anywhere else in the and without going beyond the texts 

Mosaic law is the serenth day of the npon whidi they especially rely. 

iceeh ordered to be kept. It is Sucli considerations greatly 

always the seventh day after sis ; strengtlien the conclusion which I 

and, eonseqiieiitly tie observance have endeavoured to deduce from 

of tlie first day of the week ia just an Hstorieal view of fie question, 

as conformable to this law, in the "Gab iv. 10, 'Ye observe days 

letter and the spirit, as the Jewish and months,' &o. Dean Alford 

Sabbath day ; nor was any divine adds, ' Notice how utterly such a 

authority required for chaining verse is at variance with any and 

tlie day in the Christian Church. everytheory of aChristian Sabbath, 

^ The following valuable remarks cutting at tlie root, as it does, of all 

from Dr. Eadie's 'Commentary on aUigaic^ observalian (^ times as 

Gftlatians' show that there is some- sueh.' ["But," 
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of the liistory of Sabbath observances during the period 
of transition between Judaism and Christianity seems to 
show that this argument is not so conclusive as it might 
at first appear. 

When the Israelites were brought out from Egypt, 
they passed through their transition state in the wilder- 
ness, separated from all other people, while they received 
their Law, and became accustomed to its most essential 
enactments. But Christianity had to spring up and 
develop its religious and moral system in the presence 
of older rehgions still in force, and coming in contact 
with it at every turn. In particular it had to work its 
way in the midst of Judaism, which was not brought 
abruptly to an end to make room for it, but continued 

"But," says Dr. Eadie, "this lie obaerved some of them timself. 
generalization ia fiir too sweeping ; But, first lia condemna tlie Galatian 
for — Gentiles foe olwecviiigBaored Jewish 

"I. It makes afisertion on a sub- seasons whioli, not being intended 
jeet wMoh is not before the mind for them, had therefore no aufho- 
of fie Apostle at a]L Nothing ia tily over them. The Gentile keep- 



further from his thonghte, or his ing of JewiHi Sabbaths, c 

course of tebnke and eipoEtuIation, overs, Pentecoats, New Moons, or 

than the Chrisfian Sabbath and its Jnbilees, was in itself awrong thing 

theme— tlie resurrection of Christ. — a perilous blander then, as it 

"2. The Apostle is not condemn- would be a wretched anachronism 
ing the obligatory obaervanoes ' of now. And, secondly, he condemns 
times as such ;' but ha is condemn- the observance of these 'times,' be- 
ing the obseryanoe only of the cause the Galatiana regarded such 
times, wMch the Galatians, in their obaervanoe as essential to aalTation, 
relapse into Judaism, kept as and as supplementing faith in the 
sa*!red ; for their keeping of such atoning work of Christ. Theaelimi- 
Jewish festivals was the proof and tations are plainly supplied by the 
result of their partial apostacy. context, and the true theory of a 

' ' 3. Nor is it even Jewish festi- Christian Sabbath, or rather Lord's 

vals as such which he condemns ; Day, is not in the least involved in 

for both before and after this period tlie discussion." 
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for a time to oTei'Iap the new dispensation ; and thus 
some peculiar and apparently anomalous results were 
produced wliich must necessarily be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Hence it was that at the beginning of the Gospel the 
Jewish Christians continued to keep their original Sab- 
bath, and therefore no other day of rest was ordered for 
them ; yet immediately after the resurrection of Christ, 
the first day of the week was observed by His disciples 
as a day of special and religious interest {John xx. 
19, 26). 

"When Gentile Christians were gathered into the 
Church, they were, of course, not commanded to keep 
the Jewish Sabbath. They were rather discouraged from 
doing so, lest they should make to themselves a mixed 
and mongrel religion of Judaism and Christianity, as 
some Gentile Churches in fact began to do. The great 
object in dealing with ihmi was to raise their minds to 
the purity of the Christian faith out of the carnal, sen- 
suous, formal religionism, which they saw in their own 
heathen rites, and in Judaism as then popularly held. 
Yet the first day of the week was kept by Gentile 
Churches ; and it is to its observance ardong tliein, that 
reference is made in the New Testament (Acts xx. 7; 
1 Cor. x\i. 2). 

If it be thought strange that no more than this is 
recorded, let it be remembered that before the Jewish 
polity was entirely broken up by the 'destruction of 
Jerusalem, it must have been impossible without some 
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violent disniption to effect a complete eliaage from the 
Jewish to the Christian day. But the Gospel in this, as 
in some other parts of Christian duty, was to work by 
slow bat effectual influences, rather than by precise 
commands ; to establish principles rather than enforce 
precepts. And while Chiistians were a small and feeble 
body in the midst of heathen populations, the hindrances 
to the observance of any Sabbath at aU must have been 
so great, that the rule, " I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice," must have had a very wide application to their 
case. For a Sabbath in accordance with the Fourth 
Commandment is necessarily a mcxiA institution, and 
could not well have a place except in a religion which 
had to some considerable extent penetrated and coloured 
the general life of a conunnuity. It could not, therefore, 
have appeared at once as an ordinance iu Gentile 
Churches, even had there been nothing else to hinder its 



"With the downfall of the Jewish nation a new and 
distinct era in the Church began. Christianity became 
formaUy and fully, " the kingdom of God," — " the vine- 
yard of the Lord's planting;" and the Christian Sabbath 
reHeved (so to speak) from the rivalry of the Jewish day, 
gained a more decided position in the piety and morals 
of the Church. To distinguish it from the Jewish day, 
and at tlie, same time to commemorate our Lord's 
resurrection, the first day of the week was permanently 
adopted ; and^^he manner in which St. John tenns it 
" The Lord's Day," without a word of explanation or 
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remark, seems to indicate that before the end of the 
apostoho age it had become a well-known and acknow- 
ledged institution in the Church. 

In the second century distinct proofs of the obser- 
vance of this day are fonnd ; and by the end of that 
period (and "we koow not how long before), to abstiiin 
from aU but necessary work on the Lord's day was con- 
sidered a rel^ious duty,' 

In the reign of Constantine Sunday was recognized by 
law as a sacred day, and all public business was ordered 
to be suspended. 

The celebration of the Christian Sunday was specially 
marked from tlie very first by assemblies for divine 



I In Pliny's celebrated epistle to 
Trojan [Ep. x. 96] he reports that 
the Oliristiftns were "soliti siaioAii 
ante lueem oonvenire, earmenque 
Oliristo quasi deo dieere seoum in- 
vicem," without, however, naming 
the day. 

Id the Epistle of Barnabas [a. p, 
120-140] it is said, Ato Ttai 
ayo/iev Ttjy ^fi^pav TT/y oySoifv 
£/S evq>po0vvr}r kv y xai 
'Ii/Sovi avetfrj; in vsxpaor. — 
§15. 

Justin Martyr mcnfioiis t^v ds 
ijXiov ■^liipoLv xoivj/ Ttavtei 
tjjv dweXevdvy aoioiifiEBa, 
ijtszSdv apcanj idziv -^^spa, 
iv y 6 @edi za flwdroS feed rjjc 
v7i.r/v rpeipKi x66uov iKoir/Ss, 
xai 'itfdovi Xpt^rdi ojj/is'rspoS 
rfoirjj/j rj7 avrj/ i)/iipa en 
ysufjuSv aviStt/.—' Apol,' i, 67. 



And again, rp rov ^Afow Xsyo- 
ftiv-g t'ltiepa. ndvraiv uard 
■soXevi 7j dypovi fisvovrwv kni 
TO (turd 6^uviXE^36li yiyvszai. 
—§87. 

Iren^us says, rd 8i iv KvpiaHp 
fii) xXivsiv yovv S-vfi^oXov 
k6ri riji dvadfdaeaii. — -Fragm. 
de Pasoh.' 

Tartullian not only mentions the 
obaervauoe of the Lord's day, but 
shows that it was kept as a Sabbath, 
or day of rest. "Die dominioo 
resurreotionis non ab ieto tantum 
(genn. flectendo) sed omni anxieta- 
tis habitu et officio ec 



diabololoeumdemus."— 'DeOrat.' 
23. 

After TertuUian's time the 
observanoe of Sunday by Christians 
is plain and Sisiinct. 
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worship antl religious iastruetion ; aud the notices of it, 
which we meet with beyond the limits of the New Tes- 
tament, show that it was considered a day of joy, ail 
fasting being then strictly prohibited.^ A Jewish rigour 
in observing the Christian Sabbath was discouraged in 
the early Cliui'ch. 

Some lingering influences of the Jewish Sabbath con- 
tinued to be felt even in the fourtii century in tlie Eastern 
Church, where Saturday was r^aided as a religious 
festival in commemoration of the creation of the world, 
as Sunday commemorated the resurrection of Christ, 
But in the West, the Saturday festival was altogether 
repudiated as an undesirable remnant of Judaism. 



I "Die dominioo jeJTimum ne&s xriv nvpiaui}v eopTa^STe, 

dncimuH, yelda genieulis adorare." rd jiiv Sr/niovpyia'i i 

— TerL 'Be Coron. Milit.' § 3. vitolivr/fia, y) 5i ' 

Td gd^fiavov jievvot xai — 'Constit Apost.' 
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THE religion of Jesus Christ is emphatically a dis- 
pensation of the Spirit. His Hugdom is a spiritual 
liingdom. His Church in the truest sense — " the Church 
which ia His body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in 
all". — consists of those who are united to Him by no 
mere outward forms or symbols of profession, but by a 
living faith within, by the power of the Divine Spirit 
raising them to the higher life of God's children, and to 
the position of citizens of heaven. 

And even the visible Christian Church, as the outward 
form and exhibition of this spiritual kingdom, so far as it 
can be seen, in the world, partakes of this spiritual cha- 
racter ; not only in that its genuine power and influence 
operate from within,, and give a manifestation and 
organism to the Spirit's invisible presence, but also in 
the characteristie absence of divinely appointed rites and 
ceremonies, which distinguishes the Christian Church 
from the earlier dispensation out of which it grew. 
^6 (241) 
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It has been already noticed how striking is the con- 
trast between the manner in which the Apostles acted 
as the legislators of the Christian Church, and the 
method adopted fay Moses in his legislation for the 
people of Israel. And it may now be further observed 
that all the ceremonial and ritual laws of the Jews, 
including their priesthood, sacrifices, and purifications, 
having been fulfilled and realized in the life, death, and 
intercession of Christ, no religious rites whatever were 
substituted in their place. And no visible, tangible, 
ordinances at all of divine appointment are to be found 
in the Christian Church, except the two simple institu- 
tions bequeathed by Jesus to His disciples in aU future 
time, which are now called the Christian Sacraments. 

Simple and unobtrusive as these two sacred ordinances 
appear in their ordinal institution, they would under any 
circumstances have demanded a marked and reverent 
attention from their exclusive dignity as the appoint- 
ments of our Lord. But the manner in which they have 
been dealt with by different generations in the Church, 
beginning with very early, although not the earliest, 
times,— the errors and superstitions, which have been 
reared upon them, not wholly demohshed and dissipated 
even in reformed Churches, — the great influence for 
good or evil which sound or nnaound dogmatic teaching 
respecting them, and a consequent healthy or unhealthy 
use of them, has had on Christian communities and their 
several members, — and the peculiar tenacity with which 
false opinions of this nature seem to adhere to the 
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minds of Christian men, — have imparted a sad and painful 
interest to the tistory of the two sacraments. And it is 
therefore all the more necessary to consider them with a 
careful and grave attention in a review of the Ecclesias- 
tical Polity of the apostoUe Church ;— all the more 
necessary to go boldly to the New Testament ; to the 
practice and authority of the Apostles ; and with a 
devout but determined spirit to enquire from them what 
the sacraments of Christ really are to us ; and to bid all 
inferior teachings and authorities give way before their 
instructions as mists before the mid-day sun. 

The two sacraments are both alike in this, that they 
are outward signs of an inward state ; — material symbols 
of spiritual operations ; — visible means of representing 
the invisible blessings which result from union with 
Christ, and are bestowed by Him, as the head, upon 
His true disciples as members of His body. And in the 
intelligent and believing use of these outward signs, pre- 
sented to the senses, the inward spiritual man has these 
invisible blessings assured and imparted to him. They 
serve, tlierefore, to indicate and seal to our consciences 
the promises of saving grace in Christ, and also to testify 
on our part our faith and dutiful obedience towards God.' 
Or, in the words of our twenty-fifth Article, they are 



1 Pr. TurretimiB, professor of ■risibilia diviaitus inatitufa ad signi- 

tlieoiogy at Gonevft in 1G88, whose iScandaBetobsignaiidasoonscieiitiis 

works deserve to be leas foi^oiten nostcis promissiooea gratite aalu- 

tJian they aie in. these days, gives tails in Clixiato , et Doatram ■vicl^m 

the following wtoleaome definition fidem, et pietotem ae obaeguium 

of the OhriBtian aaotameuts, which crga Deum oonteatoTidam." — Lob. 

he Bays are, "Sigca et sigilia aaera •sis. Qn. 1, 9. 
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" sure witnesses and effectual signs of grace and Gocl's 
good will towards us, by the -wliicli Ho doth work in- 
visibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also 

strengthen and confirm our faith in Him And in 

such only as worthily receive the same they have a 
wholesome effect or operation:" 

But as with this general resemblance each one of these 
sacred ordinances has its own special character and 
distinctiYe meanii^, they require to bo noticed sepa- 
rately. And the nature and use of baptism, as it is seen 
in the Church of the Apostles, may be first considered. 

The earheat distinct mention of Christian baptism is 
found in the commission given by our Lord to His 
Apostles, when not long before His Ascension he bade 
them " Go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all things, 
whatsoever I have commanded you," The words, in- 
deed, which were spoken by Jesus in His conversation 
with Nicodemus in a much earlier part of His ministry, 
have been commonly supposed to refer to Christian 
baptism, when he said, " Except a man be bom of water, 
and of the Spirit ;" but such reference is by no means 
certain. The words probably allude to water as a 
common emblem of the Divine Spirit's operation in 
purifying the heai'fc from sin ; like the expression in the 
fifty-first Psalm : " Wash iiie, and I fihall be whiter than 
snow ;" and the emblematical washing of the Apostlea' 
feet by Jesus at the last supper; and just as the some- 
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■what similar foim of words, " He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fife," refers to tlie comraon 
effects of tliat element as an illustration of the subduing, 
softening, kindling iniluenees of the Spirit upon the 
naturally hardened heart of man. 

The baptism of John, as the barbiager ot Christ, was 
not Christian baptism, although some of those who had 
only been baptized by him seem many years afterwards 
to have ranked as Christians. 

And even the baptism of some of the professed dis- 
ciples of Jesus during His ministry on earth, and appa- 
rently under HJs immediate direction, could not have 
been a baptism of the same type and significance as 
that which the Apostles administei'ed after His Asceu- 
siou. Ohristian baptism, in the fuU meaning of the 
words, could not take place until the AposUea began to 
gather believers into the visible Church of Christ, and 
that, as before shown, was not and could not be done 
until Jesus had finished His work on earth, and the 
Divine Oomforier had been given in His stead. 

The words in which our Lord gave His Apostles their 
commission to baptize, and which may be regarded as 
the institution of this sacrament, express with great 
brevity, but with equal distinctness, its position in the 
Christian system. And after noticing this, a fuller 
explanation of the ordinance, iri its administration, sig- 
pificanoe, efficacy, and special bearing on the Christian 
Jife, may be gathered from the manner in which it seems 
\o have been used in the ministrations of the Apostles 
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and early Evangelizers, and from the references which 
are made to it in the Epistolary portionB of the New 
Testament. 

It may be at once inferred from the words of the 
original institution tliat this sacrament was to be an 
initiatory rite in the Church.' It was to be admuiistered 
to those who beUeved in the One God, the Eather of 
all; who acknowledged Jesus as the Christ, the Son 
of God, the long-promised and now manifested Saviour ; 
who accepted the doctrine that the Divine Spirit is the 
author of holiness in man, and would lead them to 
the knowledge and practice of the Christian life ; and 
who with this amount of understanding and conviction 
were desirous to renounce the dominion and deeds of 
sin, to become obedient subjects of Christ's spiritual 
kingdom, and to join themselves to Him and to His 
Chm'ch. To such persons, their baptism was to be the 
sign and seal of their discipleship ; and thus to be 
the formal evidence of their Christian profession,— their 
actual admission into the visible fellowship of the Ohurcli ; 
— tlie symbol of their union witli Christ and of their 



' The force of Christ's oominia- nameoftlie Father, nnd of the Son, 

sion in Matt, asyiii. 19 is somewhat and of tho Holy Spirit ; " not, of 

obscured in ovir English version, course, without some iutelhgent 

fromtheword/iaSj/reiJtfare being apprehension of what the diviiie 

translated "teach." It ought to be, name, and the baptism into it, im- 

" Go and mafce-discipies-o/ all the plied ; and, secondly, by teaching 

nations ;" and then follows the those who had been baptized Eo 

mode or process by which snch dis- observe all the commandments of 

ciples were to be made ; namely, Christ, 
first, ' ■ by baptizing them into the 
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participation in the privileges wliich that union imparts. 
And having been thus admitted to this atanding^onnd 
LQ Cliriat, they were to make farther progress in Christian 
knowledge and experience, — to be " taught to observe all 
things whatsoever He had commanded them." 

And thus it was evideut from the first that Christian 
baptism, tliough in its outward form one single act, 
represented no single, isolated, state or feehug, — but a 
spiritual transaction carried on in the spirit and con- 
science and then declaring itself externally, — a power 
and influence which, from the beginning, attested by the 
baptismal rite, was to go on to the end of the inward 
Christian life, and be diffused over the whole of it. 

Accordingly, on examining the manner in which this 
sacrament was used, and the estimation in which it was 
held in the Church of the Apostles, we find in the ac- 
counts presented by the New Testament an ample 
confirmation of the foregoing general view, exhibited 
with a considerable variety of details and circumstances. 

The Apostles in their preaching, — i. e., iu proclaiming 
Christ, as the heralds of His kingdom, and offering Him 
to the acceptance of men, — pressed home upon the 
consciences of their hearers the couviction of sin, a sense 
of moral and spiritual deficiency and need ; holding out 
to them at the same time a confident assurance that God 
had sent a Saviour aU-suffioient for the deliverance of 
man, by believing in whom their sins would be taken 
away ; and that the sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit 
would be imparted to those by whom this Saviour was 
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received. To the Jews they pointed out that " Jesus of 
Nazareth," whom many of them had known, whom some 
of them had persecuted and slain, was the very Christ of 
their ancient Scriptures, — the very desire and hope 
of their nation. To their Gentile hearers they appealed 
on the grounds of common sense, reason, experience, and 
natural conscience ; and exhorted them to tiu-n from 
their senseless and debasing idolatry to the one living 
God, — the God of nature and of revealed truth. But 
equally upon all they urged the necessity of a change 
of mind and thought respecting God and themselves, 
and of a new life of privUege and duty in Christ, " testi- 
fying both to the Jews and also to the Greeks repentance 
towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ." 
And those who received their words, and voluntarily 
professed this repentance and faith, were baptizing in 
the divine name and received into Christian fellowship. 

The New Testament records no office or religious 
service as having been used in the administration of 
baptism ; nor any particular form of words for the 
Christian profession of those who were baptized. Al- 
though at least nine different instances of baptism are 
expressly related in the Acts of the Apostles, besides 
all the allusions in the Epistles, yet in none of them 
is the actual form or manner of the administration given. 
The historian seems to have boen restrained from giving 
any such details, lest a superstitioi:^ use should after- 
wards be made of them. But although in the brevity 
of the narrative men are sometunes snid to have been 
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baptized " in the name of the Lord," or " in the name of 
the Lord Jeans," I can see in this no reason for suppos- 
ing that the formula given by Jesua Himself in Matt, 
xxviii. 19, was ever omitted or abbreviated.' 

The religious profession of those who were baptized 
seems to have been made at first in die simplest manner 
possible, and without any partienlar form of words. In 
the course of no long time, however, it would naturally 
come to pass, and would be found convenient, that there 
should be some ackoowledged modes of expressing the 
requisite repentance and faith on tlie part of the baptized, 
though these modes might differ in different Churches. 
And it is not impossible that the " answer of a good 
conscience towards God," in 1 Pet. iii. 21, may show that 
the custom had already begun of asking the candidate 
for baptism certain questions, by his answers to which 
his profession was declared. At a later period the prin- 
cipal articles of the Christian faith received a definite 
expression under ecclesiastical authority, and were com- 
prised in short and convenient summaries. Different 
Churches then had their respective creeds, expressing 

' The notion that the formula of be destitute of all solid fonndation. 

baptiam in the name of ite Father, Tiat such expressions aa being 

Son, and Holy Spirit is not tlie baptized "in the name of the Lord 

oldest, bnt that there was a shorter Jesus " referred to no other formula 

fonc, more anciently employed, in than that in Matt, ssviii. is evident 

tlie name of Christ alone, lias been from the ciroumatanees connected 

held by some modern authorities, with those persons who had only 

[See Neander's ' Oimrct History,' received the "baptism of John," 

Tol. L p. 423 ; and ' Hist, of the and, consequently, had not heard 

Planting,' io. vol. i. p. 322,] Bat of tlio Holy Spirit, See Acts xi5. 

tiiia supposition appears to me to 1-5. 
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tlie same trutlis in different words, until after the union 
of the Church with the Empire one acknowledged and 
authorized form was at length generally adopted.* 



I Aa the Apostles Biittorized no x^ipoSlaaysizSrpijyopiai tov 
Bummaiy of Christian doctrino, tiie Xuyoy, dipiEp's6ai ita ©Era tov 
oreoda which afterwards appeared Cai/iar^KiaS ov jcapovza, Gie- 
grew up bj degrees, and additional gory then considered himself or- 
nrtioles were formularized aocord- dained ; hut heing at a loss to liiiow 
ing t« the convemenoe aod discre- what was the Ixue Catholic fidth, 
tion of the Chnroliea. Nothing, free from heretioal errors, the 
however, that can be called a oread Vii^jin Mary and the Apostle John 
appears in any author of the second appeared to him as he lay awaie at 
century. In the third some traces night ; when the Apostle, at her 
or elements of creeds are seen ; and request, conmwnicated to him this 
Cyprian mentions (Ep. 70, ad Mag- Creed, which he immediately wrote 
num), that NOTatian professed to down and preserved. — Greg. Nyss. 
use the same creed as he himself vo], iii. p. 546. 
did : eodem symbolo, quo «t nos, In the fourth century a number 
&op(mire. Creeds were then taught of different creeds are found, those 
to catechumens in the form of of the eastern Churches nearly re- 
questions ajid answera, which were sembling the form of the Nicene 
used at their baptism ; only one of Creed while that of Home, and 
these, however, k given by Cyp other western Churches, was the 
ppci-aio- same as our "Apostles' Greed ;" 
saiictom the Lllestform, however, omits the 
articles "He descended into hell,"' 

A creed, said to have been used and the life everlasting," with 
by Gregory Thaumaturgus Bjshop bomu other words, 
of Neo-Ciesarea (A. D. 250), is the This E«man Creed not having 
earhest recorded example of such a been drawn up by any council, or 
formula, if its date can be relied havtog any precise date, gaveocca- 
upon. It does notappear, however, sionto legendary traditions respect- 
until a hundred years later, when ing it. It was called the Apostles' 
it is given by hie biographer. Ore- Creed ; then a tradition was invent- 
gory Nyssen ; who relates, in con- ed that it had been composed hy all 
neotion with it, a marvellous story, the Apostles, who met together for 
to the effect thatThaumaturguswas that purpose : " Duodeeim Aposto- 
ordained, against Ma will, by Phie- lomm symbolo sanctei fides ooneepta 
dimus, Bishop of Amassea, who est, qui velut periti artiftoes in 
laid his loorda upon him, in Ms unumconvenientesdavemsuo eon- 
absence, instead! of his hands, dvzi silio conflaverunt^ clavem enim 
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Christian baptism being thus given upon a personal 
profession of repentance or renunciation of sin, of behef 
in Christ as the Saviour, and of a desire and determiua- 
tion to live the Christian Hfe, — and being a solemn dedi- 
cation of the baptized believer to God, as revealed in the 
person of Christj and acting by His Spirit^^its obvious 
significance pointed out the free gift of Christian grace 
and blessing on the part of the Heavenly iPather, and 
the full surrender of himself to the divine will and 
guidance on the part of the baptized. And, conse- 
quently, the fact that persons had been baptized is in 
the New Testament often referred to, both as indi- 
cating their privileged position, and as reminding them 
of their serious obhgation to live in a manner not nu- 
worthy of it. All baptized persons are spoken of as true 
disciples of Christ, until the contrary is known to be the 
case. This, however, even in the New Testament Church, 
is only the judgment of charity, — the judgment of man. 
It does not appear that the eariiest Evangeliaers— not 
even the Apostles themselves, except on rare occasions — 
possessed any supernatural discernment of men's iimer 
character, whereby they could infallibly distinguish a 
true from a false disciple, either before or after his 
baptism. They judged of converts as we must judge ; 
qnandamipsumajmbolumdiserim, tie, as hia oonferiliutioii to Uie 
peiquodieseraEtuidiaboIitenebrre Oroed. "Petrns disit, credo va 
ut lus Chrisli adyeniBt"— Am- Deum, patrem omnipotentem ; 
brose, vol. iii. Benn. 38. And Johaimes dixit, oreatorem cteli et 
then, further, it was diyided into terrie," fc. — Augnstm, rot s. 
twelve articles, each one of which 'Serm. de Temp.' 115. 
was oacribod to a particular Apos- 
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at first by a credible profession, and afterwards by their 
life and eouduet. Thus the three thousand on the day 
of Pentecost were admitted at once into the Church 
without any further probation, in reliance on the profes- 
sion which they then made ; and many other examples 
in the Acts of the Apostles testify to the same practice/ 
But when baptized and professing Christians proved 
themselves unworthy of their name, they were addressed 
in the plainest words of reproof or condemnation. They 
were told that " they had neither part nor lot in the 
matter ;" they were denounced as " enemies of the cross 
of Christ ;" and as those who were " drawing back into 
perdition," 

'There is no trace in the apostolic clearly siipftratiiig them from the 
age of the class of persons, after- "faithful," i. c the baptized ; 
wards called Ctaiecftumcns, who were "Quis C(jlecft»?>l«il!is, quia fidelia, 
kept for a considerahle time under iacertttm est : pariter adeunt, 
Christiftn instruction and discipline parit«r audiunt, pariter orant." — 
before they -were allowed to be ba^)- 'De prMEcript" § 41. Tertullian 
tized. Such a period of probation also calls tiiem " audientes." 
was leaa needed at the first, when InOrigen'sf 
the abimdaQt effusion of the Spirit ivece divided into t' 
was at its height, and when the ouiJiento or aV/JooJ^si'oz, andfJie 
stigma which attaclied to the Chris- more advanced, or " catcehumena 
tian name deterred unworthy and proper," called also jemiflectofes, 
wavering professors. But, after- as they were permitted to join in a 
wards, when lower motives could portion of the prayers. Orig. ' C. 
eaisily prevail, and especially in Gels. ' iii. § 51. 
times when persecution slept, or In the fourth century they were 
had lost its power, it m^ht well he divided into Ihrts, or sometimes 
found expedient to teat a convert's foiiie clasaes, and were subjected to 
knowledge and siacerity before bia a coarse of discipline for two or 
admission into the Church. iKr^ years— a discipline marked 

Catechumens are first mentioned witd a large amount of the msrstery 
as a distinct class by TertnUian, andsnperatitionwhichaboundedin 
who bkmeB certain heretics for not the Church system of that century. 
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The efficacy of Christian baptism in tiie apostolic age, 
or the nature of the re%ioTis state and its conseqaent 
privileges into which the baptized were brought, may 
be fully learned from the various notices respecting 
it, which are scattered throughout the New Testament. 
Baptism is nowhere in the sacred record declared iu 
express terms to be the Sacrament or sign of Regenera- 
tion ; ^ yet there can be no reasonable doubt that such 
■words as " the washing of regeneration " (Tit. iii. 5), 
imply this connection between baptism and the new- 
spiritual Kfe that is in Christ, as does also the assertion 
that " Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself for it, 
that He might sanctify it by cleansing it with the 
washing of tho water by the word " (Eph, v, 26). Besides 
this, the same connection is clearly implied, though in a 
different form of words, in those passages which describe 
the baptized as thereby brought into union with Christ, 
the fountain and source of the new spiritual life ; as we 
find in such texts as "Through faith ye are all the 
children of God iu Christ Jeans ; for as many of you as 
were baptized into Christ, put on Christ " " (Gal. iii. 27) ; 
and " btiried witb Him in your baptism, in which ye 

■ Ido notgive here tbe text, "Ei- other verses of a similar kind, is 

cept a man be born of water and of partially lost in our Engliah. TOTBioa 

the Spirit," because, as mentioned from a mistranslation of tlie Greek 

before, I do not thinlc it at all tenses ; 06m e.ii Xpidrov ifiaic- 

certain tiiat these words refer to Ti6Q?iTe, XpitfroV iytSvda6Q£, 

baptism. Tliose who ara con- must mean, "as many of you as 

vjnced that they do will, of oourHO, lEere haptized into Ohrfet, put on 

use them in that connection. Christ" at the time, and by the 

"Tho force of this, and some act, of yonr baptism. 
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were also raised up ivith Him, tiirougii your faith in the 
operation of God." (Ool. ii. 12.) "While in other pas- 
sages paiticular blessings whieh follow from this union, 
and belong to the regenerate state, — such as the 
forgiveness of sins, the gift of the Holy Spirit, fellow- 
ship with the Church of Christ, — are spoken of as the 
direct results of tlie believer's bapfckm. Thus we read, 
" Repent and be baptized, eyery one of you, in the namo 
of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, atid ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost " (Acts ii. 38) ; " Arise 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins" (Acts sxii. 
16) ; " By one Spirit we are all baptized into one body " 
(1 Cor. xii. 13). And we find the whole summed by 
St. Peter in one bold assertion, " That baptism dotli save 
us." (1 Pet. iii.^.) 

And finally, even in what may be called the moral or 
practical application of the subject, in appeals to baptized 
persons to live the life of godhness, the same view of 
baptism is involved; as we see in St. Paul's forcible 
enquiry, " How shall we, who died to sin, live any longer 
therein ? know ye not that so many of us as were bap- 
tized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into His death ; 
that, like as Christ was raised from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even bo we also should walk in new- 
ness of life " (Rom. vi. 2). 

If, therefore, those who repent and believe in Jesus are 
declared in Scripture to be by their baptism baptized 
into Christ, to put on Christ, to be buried and raised 
up with Him, to wash away their sins, to have the 
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washing of regenerittion, to receive the Holy Spirit, 
and to be saved, there is surely !i sound and Scriptural 
HensG in which we may speair of " Baptismal Beguiieia- 
tion," and call baptism the Sacrament of the New Birth 
in Christ. 

But now having shown in wliat strong terms the New 
Testament speaks of Christian Baptism, — terms which 
some good men scarcely know how to receive as 
applicable to an ordinance of outward action and 
material elements,- — it ia necessary, in tlie cause of truth 
and for a right understanding of the subject, to consider 
under what circumstances, and with what qualification B, 
i£ any, such words were used. It is necessary to ask, 
How, or in what sense, does baptism save us ? How 
can it be said to unite us to Christ, wash away our sins, 
and obtain for ns those powers and privileges of the 
spiritual life which in Scripture language are connected 
with it? 

And then it may be at once repUed that ail this 
is affirmed — 

Because Christian Baptism is the visible symbol of the 
invisible operation of the Divine Spirit, who alone is the 
efficient cause and real author of the neiv life in the 
spirit of man. 

And because his baptism is the outward exhibition of 
a believer's repentance, whereby lie forsakes sin ; and of 
his faith, whereby he lays hold on Christ, and on God's 
promises in Him. 

Hence the ascribing to the baptismal ordinance all 
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that is ascribed to it in Holy Writ, is only a particular 
instance of the general fact that iu Scripture language 
a single part of a complex action, and even that part 
which is the moat obvious to the senses, is often men- 
tioned for the whole of it ; and thus in this case the 
whole of the solemn transaction is designated by the 
external symbol/ 

Besides this, it should be distiuctly marked, first, tlmt 
whiitovcr efficacy is ascribed to baptism as a divLoelj'- 
appointed ordinance, the sacred writers are careful to 
make it plain, that it is by no power or virtue, natural 
or supernatural, in the water and its application, tkat 
the ascribed effects are produced. 'For if they assure us 
that "as many as were baptized into Christ, put on 
Christ," they omit not to declare that it is "through 
faitli " that " all are the children of God in Christ Jesus," 
that it is " fey one Spint " that " we are baptized into one 
body." It is "in the name of tlie Lord Jesus," and "hy 
file Spiiit (f our God," that sinful men " are washed, 
sanctified, and justified." The "washing of regenera- 
tion" is "the renewing of the Holy Ghost." 

And, secondly, it should be distinctly marked that the 
persons, whom theic baptism is said to have cleansed 
from sin, to have sanctified and saved, were those who 
gladly received tbe Gospel word, who confessed their 



' 111 a similor mamior, th.e whole bread ;" and tlie whole traniiactioji 

ordinanoe of the other arocamont is in the ordination o{ ministera is 

espceased by simply naming the teemed "tie imposition of hands.'* 
risible action of "hreaMag the 
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sins, and who believed in Christ. They were at any rata 
those who, as far as man could. see, made an honest pro- 
fession of repentance and faith ; who consequently in the 
economy of the apostolic age, as in all subsequent times, 
"were spoken of on this hypotheaia, and so far as this hypo- 
thesis was realised, as being what they credibly prof essed 
to be, and who on the ground of such prof ession were re- 
ceived into the eommunion oi the Church. And thus St. 
Peter in affirming that baptism saves us, immediately adds 
that it is not "the putting away of the filth of the flesh," 
—the mere appheation of water to the body, — " but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God ;" the inward 
state of the baptized corresponding with the outward 
appearance ; the belief of the heart with the profession 
of the lips. Thus, too, whatever the inspired writers 
affirm of the effects of baptism, they take care to' make 
it plain that the fruits of tite Spirit are the only certain 
proof of the Spirit's presence and exerted pow«r; and 
that no act previously performed, no privileges once 
received, can be allowed as evidence, when these fruits 
are absent from those in whom they ought to appear. 
" As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God." " He' that is bom of Grod doth not com- 
mit sin," — " believeth that Jesus is the Christ," — and 
"overcometh the world." 

And what stiil further shows that it was ooly as a 

visible symbol of invisible reaUties, that baptism is said 

to have had any power, is the complete omission in the 

llfew Testament of everything which could lead to the 

17 ' 
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supposition that there was any virtue inherent in the rita 
itself, or the visible element which it employed. In the 
Churches of the Apostles there was no consecratioii of 
the baptismal water to intimate that some mystical 
power was impaited to it. A pool or stream in any 
place was a sufficient baptistery. Kor was there 
any thought of sacramental grace dependent on the act 
and office of the officiating minister, or of any power in 
him to impart it by his ministrations. The Apostles 
seem to liave purposely guarded against all sneh notions ; 
when even on the important occasion of the baptism 
of Comehus, which formed a distinct epoch in the early 
history of the Church, Peter did not administer the 
ordinance himself; and when Paul informed the Co- 
rinthians that he had "not been sent to baptize, but to 
preach the Gospel," and considered it a cause of thank- 
fulness that lie had himself baptized very few of his 
converts in that city. 

It only remains to be observed that baptism in the 
primitive Church was evidently administered by im- 
mersion of the body in t^ie water, — a mode which added 
to the significance of the rite, and gave a peculiar force 
to some of the aUusions to it. But in the absence of all 
commands on the subject, this mode of administration 
cannot justly be considered as essential to the ordinance, 
or a deviation from it as detrimental to its validity. 

And thus on looting at the general bearing of this 
Sacrament upon the religious life of the apostolic times, 
we see that without savouring of formalism, or eu- 
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eouK^jing a vEtin reliance on the "bodily exercise" 
of ceremonial acts, it served to impress the minds of 
convei-ts with a happy assurance of their union with 
Christ in the covenant o£ grace; — to teach them that 
thay had not merely received a new creed, but had 
entered upon a new life under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit; and to remind them continually that they had 
enlisted in Christ's spiritual army for a holy warfare 
against self and sin, and were to remain His faithful 
soldiers and servants unto their life's end. 

And the simple grandeur of this view and use of 
Christian baptism, which marked the earliest age, 
reverently honouring the outward act as a divine ap- 
pointment, without allowing it to overshadow, or take 
the place of, the inner spirit of the ordinsmce, continued 
to the middle of the second century with little alteration ; 
exceptthafc even then there appears some slight tendency 
to dwell more strongly upon the outward rite, and to 
speak of it more positively as if it were in itself a direct 
cause of the inward and spiritual blessings sacramentaUy 
connected with it. 

Thus Ignatius, in his short notice of baptism in his 
Epistle to Polycarp (§ 3), connects it immediately with 
the faith, love, and patience of the Christian ; putting 
these Christian graces as the component parts, so to 
speak, of the baptism itself. His words are, ro fidnziGnx 
v/ieSv /isvsTca caS oitXa, 'i/icidni ais nspmstpaXaia, ^ dydiCti 
di Sopv, r) vTcofiorv gJs jcavoTtXia.. Where having called 
■baptism the Christian's armour, he enumerates, rs 
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different parts of that armoar, hia faith, lore, and 
patience. 

From Justin Martyr's account of the administration of 
baptism in his time we learn — 

That there was still no special class of catechumens 
undergoing a long probation ; but those who received 
the Christian doctrines, repented of their sins, and pro- 
mised to live the Christian Hfe, were thereupon bap- 
tized. 

That the candidates for baptism were taught to pray 
for the forgiveness of their past transgressions, the 
Christians, into whose community they were to bo 
admitted, joining with them in these devotions. 

That they were then led to some water, in wliich they 
were baptized by immersion, without any consecration 
of the element, or any ceremony implying the existence 
of a mystical virtue in it. 

That this baptism was distinctly called their regenera- 
tion. " They are brought," says Justin, " where there is 
water, and are regenerated in the same manner as we 
ourselves also were regenerated." 

That the baptized were considered to have obtained 
the remission of sins and other spiritual blessings in the 
water, because there was invoked over them the name of 
God the ^Father and Lord of all thinj^s, and of Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and of 
the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed beforehand by the pro- 
phets all the things concerning Jesus. 

That this baptism was also called their " illumination," 
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i those who learned tlie truths of Christianity 
had their roincla thereby enlightened. 

And that the newly-baptized persons were at ouee 
received into the Christian congregation, and ■were wel- 
comed with the Idss of peace and brotherhood.' 

But by the beginning of the third century a decided 
change had taken place both in the views which were 
entertained of this sacrament, and in the manner of its 
administration ; — ^a change which increased in intensity 
during that century, and in the course of the followii^ 
age advanced so far, that the simple apostolic rite can 

> .luBtin. 'Apolog.'i. "O'joi a.y ToiidravpaiBsvtoi tniUovtiov 
jtct6BiS6iKaiiti6TevBaStir aXT/Bif HtXarov, xai Iti' oyofxavoi 
zavra zd -^ip t^/icov SiSct^uo- HyevfiatoS dyiov, 5 Sid riSv 
Itsva jcai Xefoficva etvai, fcai Jtpo/pr/rmvKpoexjfpv^^ ra xard 
fitovF ovraS Svva6Bat t5itt- t6v 'lijiovf itdi'ro:, d qsasziZo' 
(SXi'iSvzai, Evx^SBai re xai /tevoS XovEzat. — § 80. 
aizEtv vriiSzE-uovT£% itapd zov And, 'Hfisii Si /lezoi rd oiiro; 
&EOV zwy TtpoT]it(Xpz7]ii£VQ0v \oviSat Toy jcsaezdfisvoy nai 
aqictStv StSdexovzai, ^uav 6v)'KazaTEQ£fiEi'oy hni roiiS 
Svy Evxoue'viov uai ivvvt/iivsv- Xtyo/tsTovi aSsXtpovi ay oust, 
oyraay avroli- StCEira ayovtaa svQa Ovvtfy/isyoi Ei6i jioivdi 
v<p iifiwv evHa vSmp i6ri, nai siixdf tCoir/iSo/isyoi -d^sp fe 
rpojfov <ivayeyv7}0EC3S, Sv xai iavziSr xai rov tpatriSBsyzoi. 
^fisli avzoi dvEysvyijBtjuEv, . . 'AXXijXiyvi qnXr/u-iXTi ctS%al^6- 
otvaygyyiSvzai, i-n' oya/iatoi jieBoc aavdd/iEyoi nav ev^i^y. 
ydp rov Uazpoi zojy oXwr xai — § 85. 

Setivozov 9eov, xai zovSmzif- The term " enlighteued," or 
po? ■//fi(Sy 'IjjSov Xptiirot!, xai " ilium iuated," as applied to thn 
UFCvllixtoi dyiov, zd ly zco baptized, EOems to be so fei of apos- 
iiSa-r-i Toze Xovzpoy KotoSrrai, tolio authority, iimt it ia used in 
— 6| 79. the Epistle to the Hebrews of those 

Again, KaXsizai d^ rovro rd who had become ChrisfJans, though 
Xovzpdv qxezt&pdif ooi /poatiZo- their baptism is not there 
Itiviav zijv Stdyoiav rwy zav- meutiotied : ana% qMs-nObevza 
za fiavBayov rrav. uai i-rl vi- 4; iy ali ipeoziGBE'yzei — s. 
oyofidzo? Se ^Ir/aov Xpiarov 
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scarcely be recognized in the elaborate ceremonial which 
then prevailed, and which more resembled the practices 
ohseTYGd in heathen mjsteiies, than a hallowed ordi- 
nance in the Christian Church. 

During this period, the Catechiunenate was estab- 
lished as a distinct and acknowledged order in the 
Christian economy, with its several ranks or subdivi- 
sions ; and candidates were introduced into it with a 
religious ceremony, which was said to make them Gkris- 
tians, although they had not yet been baptized, and had 
made no profession of the Christian faith. 

In this order they usually continued for two years, 
or more, — passing throngh several stages of probationary 
discipline with numerous symboHcal rites, — and recei^'ii^ 
successive communications of Christian doctrines, gradu- 
ally and somewhat mysteriously imparted to them. 

Before their baptism, the candidates were anointed 
ivith a holy oil, which had been consecrated by a bishop, 
and which was suppt^ed to have thereby had a super- 
natural power communicated to it to act as an exorcism, 
and to expel the evil spirit from the soul.' 

1 Catechumens were aiSinitted by ^<lati, 39. Aad, again, with 

imposifionof handa, the signof the referonee to a Katecihumen who 

oross, and prayers ; and this was might have indefinitely delayed his 

said (omafcetfiemfflrJstiajis, though 'baplisin, "Si eiun de clero quis- 

only in, an inferior sense. Thus, quamcognoveriteBse (^iTsHtmtim." 

th.e Coancil. of Eliheria (a. D. 305) — Can. 65. And so, also, the 

direofed that, " Gentilea si in infil- Council of Constantinople (i. d. 

jnifate deBiderayeriut sibi manuni 381), speaking of the reception of 

imponi, si faerit eornra ex aliqua heretics into the Church, says, lijv 

parte Tita honesta, placuit iia sprAn/v ^fiepav 7Co!oi//i£f 

manum imponi etjieri Cftris(ianos. " avrovi XfrnSriayov^ v^v Ss 
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The baptism itself was performed Tvith a ctiamatic 
ceremouial, made as imposing as possible, and every 
action invested with an esoteric meaning. And the 
immersion took place in a baptistery, where the water 
was solemnly consecrated by calling upon the Divine 
Spirit to descend into it, and by pouring upon it in the 
form of a cro8S some of the holy ointment, which lite 
the anointing oil had received a spirit-imparting virtue 
from a bishop's hands. And the people were then taught 
that an actual objective change was thus wrought in the 
water itself — a change so distinctly acknowledged as to 
be called by the name of " transelementation,'" giving to 

SEvripav xarr/xovnirovi. — sesBsd of such power i3iot it not 

Can. 7. ojjly destroyed all traces of Bins, 

ATtBC their admission, the cate- bnt also drove out all the nnseen 

otumens wera disciplined hj exer- powers of the evil one ; Eiza. 

cises of fasiiug, abstinence, oonfes- daoSvOerrsi iXaiai j/XsitpsiSOs 

sion, and penitence. They ■were iitopKi^Tce d-x' axpoav rptx^r 

taught tte words of some creed, eoo! ruv ndtw rd ijCop- 

and of the Lord's Prayer, and the wie'ror roCro bXixiov s!Cn<Xjjdsi 

answers which they were to make rov 0eov nai evxS Svra/itv 

at their haptism. ri/Xmaii rrjv Aafipdrei, wdre 

They had performed upon them oi /iovov xaiov rd ixyj/ tav 

the sjmholical ceremonies of Yeil- dfiaprijjidTcav dTCoHoSixipsi, 

ing the head, breathing into the dXKd xai ■xdda.i dopdtovi tov 

nostrils, touching the ears, signing Ttovijpov ixSttuKeiv ra'E Svvd- 

with tie cross, giving them salt to pui. — ' Catech. Mystag.' ii. 3. 

taste, and, lastly and especially. Just before thoy were baptized, 

the anointing of the whole body they stood with outstretched hands 

with the holy oil. in order to drive in the porch of tlie church, and, 

ont demons. turning to the west, renounced the 

This anointing is not mentioned dei a1 and his worts 

by Tertulliau ; and probably was The consetratit n c f the bap- 

not used in his time ; but Cyri! of tismal i ater 

Jerusalem (s. n. 350) describes it Tertulhan tavs Aq i-e sacra 

and says that this holy oil waM pos mentum ■fauctifli.xti nis onse 
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it a sanctifying power tliat by its own inherent efficacy 
it miglit wasli away the sins of the baptized. 

The due effect of the baptismal rite was further 
represented as depending upon the person who per- 
formed it. The visible orthodox Church, concentrated 
in its respective bishops, was the sole depository of 
spiritual life and blessing : and its ministers were priests 
possessed, as its delegates, of a sacerdotal power, and 
alone enabled thereby to confer diyine grace thi'ough 
the medium of the sacraments.^ 



qunntur, mToonto Deo, jupcrueiiil is distiuciOy expresfiod in. tie 

eidm sfatim Spinhis de Kelt's rf aquis oboTO quotations from TertuUian, 

Bwperest, sanctifcans eas de semet tmd tte ' Coostitntionea Aposto- 

ipso ; et ita Banctiflcatie vim soncK- licre, ' Cyprian uses similar lait- 

jieandi 0DDi5i5an(." — ' De Bapt.' i. guage : " Oportetmundari et sanoti- 

A. farm for this conBecraiion in Scari aqnam prius & sacerdote, ut 

given in the 'Constit. Apoetol.' ; possiihapttsmo suopeecato ftoniWs, 

KdriSt i? ovpavov, nai dyia- qui baptizatur, abluere," — Epist. 70 

(Joi' rd vSeap rovto, ddS Si ftd Jannm. 

xApiv nai Siiva/nv (give it graoa The transdemeniation of the 

aad power) i56tt Tor panziZo- water ia ofarmed by Cyril of Ales- 

Itevov Kar' ivToXrjv tov Xpi- andria (a. d 410) : liid riji zov 

6roS 6ov, avT(a iiv6Tavpa>B^- IIvivuaToi iftpyein^Ta aiGSi/- 

vtKi, xai evrocTtoSavsiv, xai ^''^ SScop -npoi Beiar rird xai 

gvvTag>!}vai, nai iSnvavaSirjf- ccTtoppr/rov /iszadTotxctov' 

rcn, ttivioBeeiay.—T^. U. rat S-uvamv, dyidtet re 

The pouring of the ointment on Aoistdv rovS kv oii oiv yivoiro. 

the water in the form of a cross i« — 'In Johann.' iii, 5, 
mentioned by Dionysiaa (about the ' That a -risible orthodox cIiUTeh, 

fourth century) : ^lo jcai ij rov in communion mth ite regular 

pccTtiiSfiatoi xdpii TiXeiovTixj. bishop, aJone possessed, and oould 

Std TOV fivpov Sravpo^iS^i through ita ministers impart, spi- 

kTtixeopsvov rS fianzidn^piw ritual grace in baptism, is distinot- 

fiapd Toil 'lepdpxov. — 'Eooles. ly declared and dwelt upon by Cy- 

Hierarch.' iv. 10. prian in his contests with Nova- 

The inherent power of the water tiaa and his followers ; and also on 

thus consecrated to woish away sin the question about the rebaptiza- 
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Thus baptism, througliout its whole ceremonial, wore 
the appearance of an initiation into some of those secret 
mysteries, which were familiar to the pagan mind ; nor 
was BTich an idea discouraged by the greatest teachers of 
the time. The highest spiritual blessings were supposed 
to be conferred not only ex opere operalo by the outward 
rite, but even by the inherent virtue of the water, the 
power of the priest, and the gift of the Church. And 
being regarded on the one hand as absolutely necessary 
for the salvation of all, and on tlie other hand as a com- 
plete deUverance from, and obliteration of, all past sins, 
which could never afterwards be so effectually obtained, 
the whole ordinance was surrounded with an atmosphere 
of awe and superstitious reverence, encouraging the 
notion in some minds that they might come to it as a 
species of magic rites which could annihilate sin ; and in 
others that it was better to defer their baptism as long 

tion of heretics. Thus, "Quum qute ove3fiiciat."^Ep. 71. 

80 &r, indeed, does Cyprian 
ctinyliia"Higli CInrreMsm" — put- 
ting, in faot, hia own Tieible oom- 
munity in the place of Christ him- 
self, ^ — that, notwithstanding tho 
qarna voce eua ipsi confitentur high estimation in which mar- 
remissionem peccatorum non dari tyrdom was then held, as a merit 
which covered all other defecfsand 
sins, he affirms that those who died 
for the name of Christ were not 
ad Magnum. Against at all benefited hy it, iinleas they 
were in fuil communion with the 
orthodox Church, and that their 
death was no martyrdom at all. 
Baptizandus est ut ovis fiat quia " An seciim esse Christum quum 
est aqua in Ecdesia saneta, oolleetifuerintopinaii.tur, juiacira 



dicunt, Credis remissionem pecca- 
torum et Yitam setemam per 
iam ecdesiotn, mentiuntur j 
terrogatione, quando non Jiabeant 
aanetmn ecdesiam. Tunc deinde 



the baptism of the Hovationists. 
And on the necessity of 
acknowledging heretical hapti 
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as possible, lest by subsequent sins its blessed effects 
might be irrevocably lost.' 

The miserable demoralisation, produced by such doc- 
trines and their natural consequences, scarcely needs to 
i out. " 

iad departm'es from apostolic practice are said 
risen from the circumstance that the Oliristian 
3 and other religious services being originally 
so few and simple, with no imposing ceremonies, saeri- 

(SvnslX eeciesteit coIKi^unto-. Tales nnd, moreover, as sin <y7ej" bajrfism 

eltani ^ occUf ia con/Kssione nomims (vyidA i>e ex^ii^ if of aiJ, oriy in 

fuerint, maonla ieta neo sanguiite t^ precoHous atid painful m^ods 

abluitar esse Marb/r non of penance, which eipiatory proceBB 

potest, qai in ecclesia n<m est," — itself might be ont short by death, 

Cyp. ' de Unit. EooIbb. ' having no remedy whatever; — the 

The general opinion on this sub- safer course, though a perilous one, 
ject in. the following eentmy may was to hold in roaerve to the laat^ 
be summed ap in one line of and trusting to good fortune, (tal 
Pacian's (i. d. 370), " Sic genurat OTie remedy, eoneecningthe effleaoy 
Christns in ecclesia per suoa saeor- of which no doubt could be enter- 
dotes. "~'Serm. de Bapt' tdned. This course, moreover, 

' "The custom, general as it hadafurther recommendation inoi- 

beoame, of deferring baptismto the dentally attached to it, namely, 

last tour, a custom so utterly that with the sovercignremedy still 

opposed to the practice of the apos- untouched and at hand, a man 

tolio age, whence diditarise, but mightmeantime live ashe pleased; 

irom the doctrine of the Church at only let him be so fortunate at tho 

the time ? For the people esti- last as to have a kind priest within 

mating, if we may so speak, their eaU, and all would be right ! 
chances of heaven, all things con- "In vain the great preachers of 

sidered, concluded, and not un- theMeeneagesponttheireloquenoe 

reasonably, that although in doing in denouncing this impiety. Men 

so they incurred the fearful risk of coolly made their calculations, and 

meeting death suddenly, or where chose to abide by what they felt 

the 'regenerating water' could to be their better chance." — 'An- 

not be obtained; yet inasmuch as ciont Christianity' (by Isaac Taylor) 

a death-bod initiation, if it could p. 247. 
but be had, would cover ell defecfe; 
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fices, and temples, tlie Christian teachers endeavoured to 
set them off by magnificent names,— by involving them 
in mystery, — and by adding to them as large a number 
of symbolical rites as possible, lest they should be de- 
spised for their simplicity and plainness ; for which reason 
also many things were hidden at first from the cate- 
chumens, in order to increase their veneration by the 
concealment, and to make even their curiosity a spur to 
their rehgion. 

This doubtless in some cases was the truth ; but the 
causes of the change must be traced to a deeper source, 
and to principles of a wider operation. Arising out of 
the midst of Judaism and surrounded by pagan religions, 
Christianity was continually exposed to evil influences 
from tiiem both. The former was constantly striving, as 
long as it had any power or Hfe, to thrust or insinuate 
its observances into the Church, notwithstanding tlie 
unanimous sentence of the Apostles at Jerusalem. The 
latter was everywhere present, and while its gi'osser 
abominations were repudiated, some feehngs and senti- 
ments, which it produced or fostered, were not without 
their infiuence upon the Christian mind. 

Kow while Christianity, as established by the Apostles, 
was essentially a religion of the heart and spiiit, exei'ting 
its power loHMn, and acting from iviiJdn so far as any 
outward display was needed ; — popular Judaism on the 
contrary, and all the denominations of paganism, were 
religions of outtmrd exliiUtion, appealing to the bodily 
senses, and acting from vntliout upon the inner man, so 
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far as they acted inwardly at alL And then, as what is 
called the Tehgious instinct in man tends naturally to 
make religion a thing of visible and sensuons forms ; — 
neither Jewish nor Gentile converts could at once eman- 
cipate their minds from this inveteiate tendency, but 
carried a portion of it with them into the Christian body, 
to spread and operate there ; while the modes of thought 
outside the Church, if they had any influence at aU, must 
have conduced to the same effect. After the departure 
of the Apostles, and when Christianity was extended 
more and more throughout the Eoman Empire, this evil 
leaven spread itseU more widely and with less restraint, 
although the vitality of the sound apostoHc doctrine 
held out against it for a considerable time. 

Then too, the rise and growth of the Gnostic phi- 
losophy, to which we have traced the pernicious and 
ungodly asceticism which so greatly prevailed in the 
Church, operated also on another side in strengthening 
these Jewish and pagan influences. For if Gnosticism 
by its notion that sin was especially connected with 
matter and animal hfe, led to the exaltation of the facti- 
tious holiness of bodily macerations, — its principles 
equally encouraged a belief that sin might be expelled 
by bodily appliances, and justified an exaggerated esti- 
mate of all material and palpable ceremonies. And 
these Gnostic principles, infecting as tliey did more or 
less perceptibly the heads and leaders of the Church,' 

1 " The Etnoieut Clitircli, coiuixig aid of najr experience, into ooutaot 
as it did, Budde.ulyaudn'itbouttlie witbflie most prodigioaa ev^ls, tf^ 
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made them ready to encourage rather than to oppose 
the growing errors of the popular theology. 

rrom these causes there was bom and developed in 
the Christian body " bh und-ue estimation of externals." 
The conception of the Church, and of everything belong- 
ing to it, was thrown outwards. The whole current of 
ecclesiastial feeling, thought, and expression set strongly 
in the same direction ; and the whole system was modi- 
fied accordingly. 

Hence the visible Church was advanced to an emi- 
nence not its own, and was almost deified. Prom it the 
communion of the Holy Spirit with all his gifts WiiS 
declared to be first derived, and through its ministrations 
alone to be impai-ted to men. 

Hence, instead of a Christian Ministry of the apostofic 
type and age, a priesthood after the Jewish or heathen 



onee imparted an impulse, and and with a violent rovnlsioa it dis- 

adniMcd an impulse. . . DidOhria- tortad ita own principles of rirtue 

tdftnity encounter the rigid, puac- in an equally eitMme degreo. 

tilious, and self-righteons pietism Finally, did the religion of the 

of th.e Jews? In Uio colUeion the New Testament, rational, spirittial, 

Judaism of those \fho of the He- pure, confront the degrading su- 

tirew race embraced the Gospel perstilions of the pagsn world? 

gave May to aome extent, and was It did so, and on thia ground, 

Christianised ; and, in return, wliile it bore a clear testimony 

Ohrislianity was Judaised. Or did against the doctrine and the 

it meet the vain philosophy and flagitious practice of polytheism, 

platonism of the speculative Greek yet it merged itself in the bound- 

and Gnostic? It did so ; and pla- less superstitioa of the times as a 

tonism and Christianity theneefor- system of fear, spiritunl servitudo, 

wurd were intimately commingled, formality, sompnlosity, visible 

Did it impinge npon human soci. mi^niacence of woTsMp, mystery, 

ety, then debauched in a most artifice, and juggle. "—'Ancient 

estraordinmy degree? It did so ; Ohriatiauity,' p. 130. 
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model was set up, and sacerdotal powers and functions 
were ascribed to it. 

Hence the beautifully simple and spiritual ordinances 
of the sacraments were similarly dealt with ; and bap- 
tism loaded with imposing ceremonies, was represented 
as having in its visible form and material elements a 
supernatural power imparted to them by the Church for 
regenerating the believer, and as being absolutely neces- 
sary for such regeneration. 

So far the sacrament of baptism has been considered in 
connection " with a conscious entrance on Christian com- 
munion,"— as administered therefore only to advlts; but it 
is now necessary to notice it also with reference to infants. 

For myself I desire to express my entire assent to the 
words of our twenty-seventh Article, " The baptism of 
youi^ children is in any wise to be retained in the 
Church, as most agreeable with the institution of Clirist." 
But, at the same time, notwithstanding all that has been 
written by learned men upon this subject, it remains in- 
disputable that infant-baptism is not mentioned in the 
New Testament, No instance of it is recorded there ; — 
no allusion is made to its effects ;— no directions are 
given for its administration. 

However reasonably we may be convinced that we 
find in the Christian Scriptures " the fundamental idea 
from which infant-baptism was afterwards developed," 
and by which it may now be justified ; it ought to be 
distinctly aoknowledj:;ed that it is not an apostoUo 
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ordinance. Like modem Episcopacy, it is an ecclesias- 
tical iustitution legitimately deduced by CSiureli authority 
from apostolic principles, but not apostolic in its actual 



There is no trace of it until the last part of the S' 
century, when a passage is found in Irenteus, which may 
possibly — and only possibly— refer to it, Nor is it any- 
where distinctly mentioned before the time of Tertullian, 
who, while he testifies to the practice, was himself rather 
opposed to it." As an established order of the Church, 
therefore, it belongs to the third century, when its use, 
and the mode of its administration, and the whole theory 
of it as a Christian ceremony, were necessarily moulded 
by the baptismal theology of the time. A circumstance 
which ought to be distinctly kept in view in every con- 
sideration of the subject. 

The belief that baptism was absolutely necessary for 



■HotwilliBfaiidiijg Euoh vaiuoble Romanus, Hermfe Pastor, Justin 
and learned works as 'Wall on Martyr, and the "Anttor of the 
Infant Baptism,' ' Hamoioiid's De- Eeoognitione," saij noffiinj abaid 
fence of Infant Baptism, ' and fii/oni-fiapiism, Biough some of 
otierH, tlie assertioa of Suicer re- them testify to the aeoeesity of 
ir miTiB nnrefnted, as tar as any baptism in general, 
direct historical evidence is eon- The passage from Iremeus re- 
corned, when he says, " Primis ferred to is, " Onmea enim 
diiobaa ateoulis nemo baptismum (Christns) venit per semet ipaum 
accipiebat, nisi qui ia Me in- salvare ; omnes, inquam, qui per 
KtructuB et dootrina Christiana eum renasemitar in Deum, in- 
imbutus testari posset se oredere, fiintes, et pavrnlos, et pucros, et 
propter ilia verba, Qui orediderit juvenes, et seniores. Ideo per 
et baptizatnsfncrit." omnem yenit ffiiatem, et infantibua 

The passages put forward by iofans factus, sanctificana infantes ; 

Bingham and others &om Clemens et parvnlis paivuius, sanetifioatia 
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aU ; ' and that it conferred spiritual life by the inherent 
virtue of its material elements, and hy the adriiiuistra- 

hano ipsam iabontos ictatem, et jcaQuv a jax A i) l^^/iiay 

esemplam illis pietatia efEeotuB," t/ Spa6a a — O 40 

— ii. 22, i. — a passage in wMoli But Aaga tin a a hat they 

infant-baptiam is not mentioned, must b n mn d h ngh with 

and by no means uecessarily im- the ligh mo n. "Po- 

plied. test pr D d parmloa 

1 The belief in tto absolute neaee- sine ba^ ui rp oxeuntes 

sity of water baptism appeals first in danmatione omninm mitiasima 

in Tertnllian, who also givea us the futnioa. Multumautem etfallilnr, 

first distinot evidence of the prao- c[ui eos in damnatione priedioat 

tiee of administering it to infants, non fntUTOs, dioante Apostolo, ju- 

His assertions, however, are not so dicinm ei nno delicto in oondem- 

definite and strong as are found at nationem." — 'Da Peooat. Merit, et 

later periods, "lies enim tin- Eemiss.'i. 16. 

gendi impoaita est et forma pne- So the author whoso ivrifings are 

Boripta ; Ite, inquit, dooate natio- subjoined to those of Augustin, 

nes fingentes eas In nomen Patris, ' ' Nos dicimua eos [infentes] aliter 

et FiUi, et Spiritas Sancti, Hnio salutem et yitam reternam non 

legi collata deflnitio ilia, Nisi quia habituios, nisi baptizentur in 

renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu Chrisfo." Scrm. 14, de Verb, 

non intaabit in i-egnura c^lorum, Apost. 

ohstrbndt jvUia ad baptismi necmsl- But Fulgentius, who li«d a 

latem."—TerL ' do Bapt.' 13. hundred years later than Augustan, 

When this question of tJie neces- asserts most positively of all men, 

sity of baptifim had conueclad ' ' Firmissime tens et nullatenus 

itself esprossly with the case of dubites, excoptis Dlis qui pro 

mfimts, a difference of opinion is nomine Christi sEo sangmno bap- 

at first obBcrvablo respecting those tiaaatur nviISum hominem acceptu- 

ffho died unbaptizcd, which in rum vifam teternam, qui non hie a 

jroLCSsof tm set ed do n jnto mal s suis fuerit per pcenitentiam, 

B most unpalfi d asss tion of fldomque conversns, et per sacra- 

thair hopele s condit on Thus ment vm fidei ot pcenitentira, id est 

Gregory Nazianzen tho ^i t that per baptiEmum liberatua. Parvu- 

e tlier o nlemnei nor blessed s cramentum fidei et pcenitentiffl, 

TouS OS /I T So a6flr/di6Ba j amdiu raiionis setas eorum oapax 

lil^re oXa 9 iJ S6a itapa zou esse non potest, suiHoBre ad salu- 

S la ov X r u ID aSqipay tam — 'De fi.de ad Petrum,' 80. 
drovi ev TtovT^pavz 8e txXXa 
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tion of a priest, led the Church to the conclusion, that 
infant-baptism was not merely justifiable, bat altogether 
necessary ; and also that its force and efficacy wei'e ex- 
actly ike sarAe in the unconscious infant as in the beheving 
man. This was nothiag more tban a simple and logical 
consequence of such an idea of this sacrament, and the 
infant having been placed on the same standing-ground 
as the adult, it was theu unfortunately thought requisite 
to use, as far as possible, the same formula for both ; 
and thus, as the adult by his own mouth professed the 
faith which he had, — the infiint was by the mouth of 
another to profess the faith which he had not. Hence 
the introduction of baptismal sponsors to answer in the 
infant's stead ; — -an institution of very questionable pro- 
priety at the best, and one which at a later time was 
productive of superstitions, with which the Church of the 
Nicene period is certainly not chargeable, — though the 
germ of error was planted then, which has not altogether 
ceased to bear fruit, even amongst ourselves. 

To admit infants to Christian baptism, as the children 
of believing parents, may be a wholesome development 
of Scripture truth and apostohc teaching ; but it is quite 
a different thing, and by no means follows as a legiti- 
mate consequence, that such baptism should be exactly 
the same as in the adult behever. Still less was it wise 
or right to endeavour by an ecclesiastical fiction to ex- 
hibit an identity which did not exist, in such essentially 
different cases. 

That even in very early times good men felt the ob- 
18 
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jeciions ■which may be justly made to the sponsorial 
affirmations in infant-baptism, — and that no satisfactory 
answers could be given to such objections, — is made 
evident by the correspondence which took place between 
Boniface, Bishop of Home, and Augustin on this subject ; 
and by the miserable inconclusiveness of the only solu- 
tions which the latter eould give of the difficulties which 
the former had presented to him.' It is no wonder 
therefore that the practice has been a stumbling-block, 
and a cause oE disunion in the Church, even to the 



I Id Augustin'E time the sponanrn cf sactameatam Hanguinia Christi 
wore, asked "Does this cMd be- saisguis Chlisti est; ita socramen- 
lieve in God? Does he turn to turn fidei fides est. Nihil eat autom 
God?" Ac., and thpy answered, ahud credere, qaam fldem habere. 
"He does." Upon which the Ac per hoc q^uum respondetur par- 
worthy Bishop of Borne emimios, vnlns credere, qui fidei nond'jm 
"How can it he siid with tiudi hab t ff turn espondetur fidem 
tbataninfantbehev^ andrepente, h b p pte filei Baoramentum, 
&c., when ie has no thought or t con rte d Deum propter 
Bonse about Httch thn^f" And n rs sa amentom, quia et 
the only answer that Anguatin gives p p si d celebrationem 
himis, "Thatthe iniant js said to p tm t m nti." — Epist. 23 
believe, because he reoeires tlie IB fti m 
Baorament of faith and coayersion. Can anything be imagined more 
As tte saorament of thn body of futile than such an explaiiatiou 1— 
Christ is in a certain manner called baptism is the sacrament of t^ith ; 
His body, so the sacrament of faith therefore, he who has this sacra- 
is eaEed fiiith ; and he who has this ment has faitt ; therefore, an in- 
Kaorament, therefore, has faith; and fant brought to be baptized maybe 
consequently, an infant coming to said to have Mth, 6e/ore tfte Zjaptisni 
be baptized may be said to have has 6sen aijminislerei^, because these 
laith or to belieye, because these questions and answers are a part of 
questions and answers are a part of Oie administration ! 
the celebration of the sacrament This extreme absurdity is, at any 
of faith." Sieut ej^o seeimdum rate, avoided in our baptismal sei- 
quendam modum aacramentum yioe. 
corporis Ohristi corpus Cbristi est, 
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day. Had our early IReformers been longer 
spai'ed, with tliair earnest love of Scripture truth, and 
their candour and courage in setting forth the successive 
degrees of light which they themselves obtaiued, it may 
■well be believed that in this, and in some other respects, 
our baptismal service would not have been left by them 
exactly as they did leave it. But since their day none 
like them have arisen in our Church ; and at the present 
time no one in authority seems to venture even to look 
such questions in the face. 

There remains still one important particular to be 
noticed in the subject of infant-baptism, connected by 
different points of contact and of interest with apostohc 
practice, with the usages of the third and following 
centuries, and with those of our own Church. 

It is evident from the New Testament that the Apostles 
had the power of conferring " spiritual gifts," (xapi6^ta■ra^^ 
by the solemn imposition of hands and by prayer upon 
those who by baptism had been received into their com- 
munion. It is also evident that these spiritual gifts 
thus conferred were not personal graces requisite for the 
baptized believer's individual standing in Christ, or for 
his own faith and holiness of living; but were extra- 
ordinary powers granted for the general benefit and 
edification of the Christian community. And since none 
but the Apostles were able to bestow these gifts, they 
ceased to be given, when ilmj depai'ted from the world ; 
and consequently the ceremonial, which they used in this 
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oonnection, was not to be continued as a permanent 
ordinance in the Clmrch. 

"Wlien, however, at the beginning of tlie third century 
Episcopal authority bad been strongly developed in the 
Churcb system, and, when nob long after, bishops eaUed 
themselves successors of the Apostles, and inheritors of 
their spiritual authority, they professed to have, Hke 
them, the power of imparting tlie Holy Spirit, — though 
the gifts which followed upon the Apostles' imposition 
of bands, did not follow upon theirs. The exercise of 
this supposed power by the bishops, which was called 
af&xing a " seal," or a " perfecting " of the baptized, and 
at a later period, " confirmation," was said to be after 
the example of the Apostles ; but in reality in its use 
and intention it differed widely from tbe apostolic 
practice. Confirmation at this period was looked upon 
as a necessary adjunct to baptism, wluch, without this 
addit'on s not con ' le e I perfect or complete.' 

' Imm h tans Spiritum SaQctum." — ^' De 

baptism 11 w b m ny f Bapi.'— §§4, 7, 8. 

aaoiuba h aj iz il wi h h Cyril of Temsolem describes tbe 

boly ojn m a Xfl tf n 3 power of thisointmeot: rd ayioi' 

to impart h H J fej n Th rovio livpov ovueri ^iXov, 

practice was in ose as early as tbe ovS' caS a.y si'itoi n? hoivot, 

tJmeofTertullian, wtoaajs/'Non aXXd Xptdrov x^pi^liO., ^ai 

quod in aquis Spiritum Sanctum IIvevuatoi-Tov dyioii xapov- 

consequiimiir; Bed in aqiift emun- i5ia ir/i avTov SeoTj/ro? ivep- 

dati sub Angelo (by tbe priest) yeiiKoy j'tvoticoy. — 'Cateoh. 

Spirituj Sancto pnepaiamur And Mystag iii. 3. 

"Esinda egressi de lavaoro penin Paoian (A. D. 870) Bays expressly, 

gimur benediota unetione. And tbat tbe baptismal water washes 

"Debino manus imponitur jer away sin, and the cbrism gives the 

benedictionem advocans et mti Holy Spirit; and so the regeneia- 
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In accordance with the materialistic sontimentR Uieii 
prevalent in the Church, a sacred ointment, or Chrism, 
consecrated by a bishop, and thws (as it was believed), 
changed in its nature, and made able to impart the 
Divine Spirit, was apphed, with the sigQ of the cross 
and imposition of hands to the baptized person immedi- 
ately after his immersion if a bishop was present, by 
whom alone in ordinary cases this ceremony was to be 
performed. And thus, while the special virtue of the 
water was to wash away sins, the Chrism, with its equally 
marvellous efficacy, was to give the Holy Spirit ; and 
then alone was the regeneration of the baptized com- 
pleted, or at least so completed as to fit him for Hving 
the Christian life. 

Such was the " confirmation " used in the third and 
fourth centuries ; — an unauthorized and perverted apph- 
cation of an apostolic practice to an unapostolic purpose, 
and another example of the prevalent tendency to con- 
vert the Church into an outward system of mediation, 
aaid to confound together in a corrupt union the Old and 
New Testament dispensations. 

Confirmation in the modei-n sense, as used in the 

tion is complete: "Hiee compleri and of tlie fonrth osutary, a pres- 

alias DBqueiit,niai lavaori, fit ohcis- byter was allowed to perforin apari 

uiatis, et autiatitis, saoramento. of the ohrismation ; thus, "Pres- 

Lavaoro enim peoaata puigantur, by teria ehriamate baptizatoa ungere 

9 Banotus Spiritus super- licet, sed quod ab episcopo fUerit 



iBfunditur; utraqne vero ista manu conaecratum ; non tamen frontam 

et oreantiBtitisimpetramas; atque ex eodem oleo signare, quoA salts 

ita totus homo teniascitur et renova- episcoplsddielurqmiaitrad'imt 8pir- 

hum Christo." — 'Serm. deBapt,' itum Sonirftim Paiaoletum."— Inno- 

In the Ohnrcli of Eome, at the cent I. Bpiat. i. ad Decent. § 3. 
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Clmrcli of England, is a very good and wholesome rite 
for those who have been baptized in their infancy, in 
order that they may solemnly make a personal and 
pnbhe profession of their Christian faith. And as infant 
baptism nmst necessarily be to a certain extent incom- 
plete, such confirmation may well be called with Hooker, 
" A sacramental Complement." But it is not " after the 
example of the Apostles," who used no ceremony at all 
corresponding with it. Noitlior is it after the example 
of the Nicene Church above referred to ; for (heii there 
was no profession made at the confirmation, either of 
adults or of infants, to whom it was alike applied, as an 
essential part of the baptismal ordinance. The direction 
in our rubric about the confirmtition of those who have 
been baptized when "of riper years" was probably 
given from an erroneous supposition that we were 
following the practice of the early times ; but it is quite 
inconsistent with the Anglican idea of confirmation, 
" The Order of Confirmation " in our Prayer-book is 
obviously intended for those who were baptized in their 
infancy ; and there is no provision made for the confir- 
mation of any others.' 

' In th.0 two Prayer-books of tte position of hands and pTayel they 
reign of Edward VL, and in the may receive strength and defence 
Prayer-book wMcli was issued at against all temptations to sin, and 
the beginning of Elizabeth's reign the aiSBaults of thewjrld \nd the 
(a. i>. 1559}, a short preface was devil ; it m tm 1 1 be minis- 
prefixed to the order of confir- tered wh n hil Ir n m to that 
matioc, containing tha following age, that \ rHj 1 th f Ity of 
sentence : "Seeoadly, for as much their own fl h p tly b the aa- 
as confirmation is ministered to saults of the w 11 nl th dcTil, 
tiiem that be baptized, that by im- they begm t b m X ng to fall 
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But to return for a few moments to the confirmation 
of the early Church ; — the ChristiEiu, by the appHcation 
of the sacred ointment, being thus fully baptized, and 
strengthened, as he was taught to believe, with all 
spiiitual grace and power, was clothed in white garments, 
dehvered to him sometimes with a solenm chaise ; — ^lie 
stood before the " altar " -with a lighted taper in his 
hand ;— the kiss of peace was given to him ;— he tasted 
milk and honey in token of his new birth ; — ^he said the 
Lord's prayer standing upright, as being now a free 
man, and a child of God ;^and he was at once admitted 
to the Lord's Sapper, which was commonly administered 
to newly baptized infants, as well as to those of riper 
years. 

On reviewing the whole course of the baptismal cere- 
monial of that time, from the probationary discipline of 
the catechumen to his admission to the Lord's Table, it 
caimot be denied that this elaborate drama may have 
been very solemnly impressive. But how immeasurably 
different was it all from the baptism of the apostolic 
Church ! 

It may have been that the times and the people, with 
whom the Church then had to deal, demsinded a some- 
what different treatment in external tilings from that of 



into sundry kinds of sin." This tlie whole of this prefaca was omit- 
rabrio indicatea that the framers of ted in A. ». 1578 ; and notting at 
those AnglioEin litncgies designed all corresponding with the above- 
to retain to a eerfain estent [lie quoted sentence appears in onr 
idea of conflnoation which pre- Prayer-book now. 
Tailed at the Nioene period. But 
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the apostolic period. It may have been tliat, when the 
high spiritual elevation and extraordinary gifts of the 
earhest time had passed away, a larger recourse to ma- 
terial and Kestlietic apphanoes, for stimulating a needful 
energy in the Christian cause and life, was not altogether 
unreasonable. It may have been that a lower civiliza- 
tion in some parts of the Eoman Empire required to be 
met Tvith more striting appeals to the bodily senses and 
lower self-consciousness of the populatioa. But nothing 
could justify the extremes to which the Church system 
was carried in this direction. Nothing could justify 
a Cliureh of any time or people in thus burying the 
simple ordinance of Christ under a mass of sensational 
superstition.' 

1 Mr. Lecky, in his ' History of with superafition. And the more 
Batjonaiism,' among other men- snrely so, if the teaehera of the re- ■ 
Btroufl assertions, utterly at van.- hgion themselvea have departed 
ance with tlie fects of history, tabes from the purity and truth of the 
upon himself to affirm that "for Christian faith. But in the first 
lEOO years after the establishment century it was indisputably shown 
of the Chriatian religion it was in- that a Christianity, not debased by 
teUeotually and morally impossible idolatry and superstition, could be 
that any religion that was not established in companies of men of 
material and superstitious oould aU. classes throughout the Roman 
have reigned OTfit Europe." And empire ; and, therefore, there cvi- 
that "superstition is the ineritable, dendywasno iateUeetual or moral 
and therefore the legitimate oondi- impoBsibiliiy in the propagation of 
tion of an early civilisation. "—VoL such a religion to any extent 
ii. p. 227, 228. throughout the population. And if 

Whan Christianity has oome in possible then, it was possible at any 
contact with a people in a state of other time, if the same truths had 
bathatism, or low civilization, i/a been presented tomen'shearteand 
has nol raised them out of fflis stale minds. 

so far as to eiiahle ihfmio appreliend The earliest and the latest annals 
its divine dootrines, it has, of course, of the Gospel distinctly show that 
been debased by them and loaded the divine message of Christianity, 
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This materialization or making-outward of all spiritual 
acts grew up and flourislied, wliea some of the funda- 
mental inner principles of evangelic truth had been 
forgotten or obscured. It was strengthened and en- 
couraged by the simultaneous growth of the hierarchical 
and sacerdotal pretensions with which it was closely 
allied. And it gained its height, when after its union 
with the imperial authority, the Church became more 
than ever a power of earth instead of heaven, and vainly 
thought to honour its heavenly Lord by an ambitious 
display of temporal magnificence. 

We may admire whatever is admirable in the character 
of the good men of those days. We may aoknowle^e 
their piety, their zeal, their self-denial, their martyr- 
courage ; — but to approve of the system which they 
upheld in the Church would be to prefer the delusions of 
man to the truth of God. And to attempt to revive that 
system now, — and to resuscitate, in an age so different 
from theirs, their dead and buried symbolisms and mys- 
teries, — above aU, to do this with the warnings of 
Churcli history sounding in our ears, and with t!ie New 
Testament opened wide before our eyes,— would be a 
fatal anachronism indeed ! It would seem to betoken a 
blindness v/hich nothing could enUghton, an infatuation 
hopeless of a cure. 

when Mthftilly proclaimed, is able rism of the negro, and tlio cannibal- 
to cope, not only with a low Etate ism of the Now Zealander 
of civilization, bnt with the barba- 
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YIL 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 



rr nothing perhaps has the tendency of human natuie 
to pervert and corrupt the best gifts of God been 
more clearly and sadly shown than in the treatment 
■which the Christian religion has received at the hands of 
Christian men. And in no part of that religion have 
the effects of such a tendency, been more strikingly 
exhibited than in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

In its original institution the most simple of all reli- 
gious ordinances, it became in the hands of men a most 
awful mystery. In its apostolic use a pledge of sound- 
ness in the faith, it was made in the hands of men an 
example of gross superstition and idolatry. In its divine 
intention a bond of brotherly lore and mutual kindness, 
it was changed in the hands of men into an occasion of 
the most cruel persecution. 

Being instituted by Jesus just after his last participa- 
tion in the most popular and attractive of the Jewish 
festivals, to the place of which this sacrament was in some 

285 
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measure to succeed, — and just before the last scenes of 
his death and passion, which it was especially intended 
to commemorate, — it forcibly appealed to the sympathies 
both of Hebrew and of Gentile Christians. And as it was 
not an ordinance, Hke baptism, for a single celebration 
at the beginning of the Christian life, but for frequent 
recurrence during the whole of it, for a continually re- 
newed remembrance of the Saviour and his saving work, 
and for a sign and means of an unfailing perseverance in 
fellowship with him, it naturally became a central point 
round which were gathered the deepest feelings and 
devotions of the Church. And thus the whole spirit of 
Christian worship at any given period stamped itself 
upon the mode in which this sacrament was adminis- 
tered ; and contrariwise the mode of its administration 
re-acted with a powerful influence upon the general 
character of the whole Christian worship. 

In the early part of the apostoKc period so simple 
was the manner in which this Christian ordinance was 
observed, that it hardly bore the appearance of a reli- 
gious solemnity ; except that every meeting of Christians 
at that time was marked with a strong outflowing of 
religious feeling, which solemnized their whole life, and 
almost made every action of it a religious service. The 
Lord's Supper, as then administered, was immediately 
by the Agape, or " feast of charity " ' and 



' The word 'AyaTCi/ in thia Bense feature, ooeuis in the Epifitle of St. 
f a feast or supper, in which Chris- Jnde (verse 12), if rati dyaTCaiS 
Ian (ouewas the most prominent iJwibj', "in your feasts of charity." 
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Christian brotherhood, in wliich the diatinotione of rank 
and social position were laid aside, and all met and 
sat down together with that free acknowledgment of 
equality in Christ, which has been before described. 
Immediately after this, and as a concluding part of it, 
bread and wine were laid on the table. And the bread 
was then broken and distributed witii the wine among 
all the guests after Christ's example and appointment; 
the very words of thanksgiving and of ; 
which Jesus had originally used, being doubtless n 
by an Apostle, or whoever presided at the meeting. 
Hence the name of " The Lord's Supper," or the stiU 
more simple appellation of " The breaking of bread," was 
given to this ordinance, including apparently at first the 
whole social meal, the Agape itself, as well as the sacra- 
mental celebration with which it closed. And this 
custom sufficiently accounts for the circumstance that 
among the first Christians at Jerusalem, who were so 
imited aa "to be together and to have all things 
common," and who were almost like one large family, 
the hallowed "breaking of bread" in the Lord's Supper 
seems to have taken place every evening ; the principal 



It is worthy of notioo Uiat this word love ia God, aad the disinlereatod 

a;i'£tV>^, which is usedmoreOiana Ioto to man, which was fo hold so 

hundred times ia the New Testa- pceemmentaplaaeinthe Christian 

ment, did not eiist in the classical religion; a now word, therefore, 

Greefc language, though the kindred was employed, which from the 

■ves^ dya-rtdm did. Neither of the Laliii cantos, baa been often trana- 

QteekwordSii/joiSand^JiiliaiWere lated "charity" in our English 

appropriate for expressing the holy Bible. 
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meal of each. Christian eompiiny being eaten together, 
and concluded mth this sacred rite. 

That this practice of uniting the sacramental celebra- 
tion with an actual auppor was extended also to Gentile 
Churches is plainly evidenced by what occurred at 
Corinth in connection with it. For the disorders and 
profanation which St. Paul reproved there could not 
have happened, if an ordinary sapper at which different 
classes met, and at which excess on the one hand and 
a deficiency of food on the other could take place, had 
not fonned the commencement or introduction of the 
more strictly religious ceremony. These disorders, how- 
ever, at Corinth, which arose from the mismanagement 
of the whole celebration, and which probably were not 
confined to that Church alone,™the increase in the num- 
bers of Christian communities— and perhaps the suspicion 
with which their heathen neighbours regarded these 
evening meetings, — -led afterwards to the separation of 
the sacramental supper from the " Feast of Charity." 
The former, as a more entirely religious act, was then 
attached to the principal public devotions of tho Church, 
which took place in the morning ; the Agape being still 
held separately in the evening as had previously been 
the case. 

This separation was possibly one of those things which 
St. Paul arranged among the other matters, which he 
promised " to set in order " on his next visit to Corinth 
after writing his Epistles to the Christians there. But 
as might be expected from no general authoritative 
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order having been issued for this purpose, the change 
did not take effect in all places at once. Among the 
Chiistians in the Province of Pontus mentioned by 
Pliny ' in his letter to Trajan, the older custom seems 
to have been still retained ; but long before this, at 
the time TThen the second Epistle of St. Peter, and the 
Epistle of St. Jude, were written, the Agape must have 
been already disunited from the Lord's Supper. Tor 
the disgraceful conduct of those who are so severely 
censured in these Epistles, though talcing place at the 
" Feasts of Charity," does not appear to have had any 
connection with a profanation of the sacred ordinance. 

In the time of Justin Martyr, in the middle of the 
second century, the separation had become an esta- 
blished practice, and the sacramental celebration formed 
a regular part of the usual Sunday morning services of 
the Church. Yet a reminiscence of the earlier custom 
survived, even to the end of the fourth century in some 
churches, which seem to have kept the anniversary of 



' Pliny'a words are, " quoii easeat in this account, I think it must ba 

soliti stato die acta lucem ooavo- intholaatpart ofthcpaasage, wlisn 

nire, carmenque Christo, quasi deo, thay met again later in tho day ad 

dicero seouminvieem; aequo sacrOi- capJerwiMiii cifcum; wHoh would 

mento non in aoelus aliquod ob- hardly have been mentioned if it 

stringere, sed ne furta, ne latro- had not been a part of th.eir roli- 

cinia, ne &dulteria committerent, gioua worsMp. Theuseoftheword 

ne fidem &Jlerent, ne depoaitmn socmnwiiio.inoonneetion with their 

appellati abaegareat, quibus perac- early morning deyotions u -n 

tis ; morem aibi discedendi fiuEse, denoe that wh^t we ca.ll a saora- 

mrsuBjue coeanM ad capUmtwrn ment " was added to the ra m ng 

ciitum, promiacuum tamen, et in- servioe. Pliny's whol a uut 

nosium." — Ep. x, 97. however, is necessarily y lyunj 

If the Lord's Supper ia alluded to feet and obscure. 

19 
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the institution of this sacrament with an express imita- 
tion of the original supper of the Lord.^ 

The Agape itself was evidently an apostolic institu- 
tion; and was at first no doubt not only an evidence 
of the existence, but also a powerful means for the 
promotion, of a strong feeling of union and Ohristiau 
brotherhood. Notwithstanding the irregularities above 
alluded to, it continued after its separation from the 
Lord's Supper to be observed not unprofltably by 
different Churches, though not so frequently as before. 
At the beginning of the third century, if Tertullian's 
account may be our guide, such soeiiil meetings, con- 
ducted with such excellent order, and so much piety 
and Idndly feeling, as he describes, must have been 
productive of the best effects ; and must have exhibited 
a very striking contrast to the ordinary pagan festivities. 
But these meetings,, so excellent when well regulated, 
were from the beginning Kable to abuse after they were 
separated from the Lord's Supper, as well as before. 
Such abuses are alluded to in the Epistle of St. Jude, 
as happening even in his time ; and at a later period, 
■when the early Christian fervour was diminished, dis- 
cipline more relaxed, and the numbers of nominal 
Christians much increased, these abuses became more 
glaring. The original 'Aydmj was of course held in the 



'This custom appears to lie ta altaris non nisi a jejanis homini- 

alluded to in tte canon of the bus celelDrentur, eiecepfo imo die 

Council of Carthage, a. d. 387, onnkiersario, qixo e^na Dow.ini ode- 

wliich was as follows ; "SatTflmen- hratur." — Can. 29. 
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"worship-room," where Christian sooietiea met for all 
religioas purposes ; ancl consequently it continued after- 
wards to take placo in CShnrches ; but when the festival 
became more secularized this custom was thought ob- 
jectionable, and was ordered to be discontinued.' The 

lAccordrng to Tertulliaii's ac- Buting tlie 3rd and 4ii. cantorieB 

count the objeot of the Agapd was the euatoma observed in coanao- 

tte comfort and refreshment ottbe tion with the " Feast of Charity " 

poor, as well as the promotion of seam to have varied at difforant 

cheerful piety. The eating and timeaandin difCerant Chnrohea. 

drinking was kept within the In Tartullian's acoount giren 

bouadB of moderation, though suf- above the A^p^ appaars altoge- 

fident to satisfy the wants of all ; ther disconnected from the Lord's 

and being preceded by prayer, was Supper ; but in Cyprian's time there 

followed by singing psalms or sa- seems to hava been an eyoning 

ored songs ; and prayer concluded, feast, or supper, very much like an 

"Crana nostra de nomine ratio- Agap(i, which was regarded as a 
nem sui ostendit : vocatur enim sequel of the sacrament adminis- 
'AydjCTi, id quod dilactio penas tered in the morning. This, at any 
GriecoBast. Quanfisque sumptibus rate, appears to be implied in 
oonstet, lucrum eat pietetis nomine Cyprian's ai^vnuent against the 
iacere sumptum. Siqnidem inopes Aquarii — the Ttfiol/Alm-s of his 
quoquo rcfrigerio isto juvamna. . . time ; though, the passt^e (in Ep. 
Si honesta causa est convivii, re- 63, ad OwciUum), is obscure, 
liquum ordinam disciplinse de can- In some places it was the custom, 
sa ^timate, quid sit de religionis after the Eucharist was over, to 
ofSeio. Hon prius disoumbitur haven common meal of the things 
quam oraiio ad Deum priegustetuT. which had been brought as otter- 
Editur quantum esurientes eapi- ings by the worshippers. And, in 
nnt ; bibitur quantum pudiois est the tburth century, Chrysostom and 
utile. Ita saturantur ut qui memi- others speak of feasts after the Sa- 
netint etiam per noetcm adoran- cramental Communion, without 
dum Deum sibi esse ; ita fabulan- calling tham "A^apje ;" and, ac- 
tur, utquisoiantDominum audire. cording to these accounts the pro- 
Post aquam manualem ot lumina, visions on such occasions ware not 
nt quiaque de Soripturis Sanctis, vel entirely what bad been presented 
de proprio iogenio potest, prove- ssofferijigs. 

oatur in medium Deo oanero. As the genuine Agapte fell into 

Hiac prohatiir quomodo biberit. disuse, their place was to some es- 

Atque oratio convivium dirimit. — tent occupied by the festivals in 

lortnl." 'Apo!.' i. 39. honour of Martyrs, which were con- 
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genuine Agape itself seems to have gradually fallen into 
disuse from the fourth century ; Churclies justly using 
their Christian liberty, and their legitimate authority as 
independent societies, to set aside at their discretion an 
apostolic ordinance which had not been expressly de- 
clared to be of perpetual obligation. 

Since that time these "I'easts of Charity" have never 
to any extent been revived in Christian churches." And 
it has continued to be usual for the public administra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper to take place in the morn- 



duofedonasimilarplBii, and which pUdAelaMire. "Apnd te Agapa 
were apparently the originals of in oacabia ferret, fides in cullnis 
the more modern " Churoh-ales," calct, epes in feronlia jacet. Sed 
wakes, and fairs, usually eoaneeted m^oria est Agape, quia per hano 
viih Ohorohes or their patron adolesoentes tui oum sororibus dor- 
saints, miont."— Tert. 'de Jejaii.' 17. 

A consideration of what Augaatin Notwifhstaadiug iha decree of 

says in his answer to Faustus's oh- theCoundlof Loodioea, Ov Sel kv 

jection, that the Christian feBtivals toKxvpiaKoYi, ^ kv raii ixxXtj- 

were derived &om the heathen re. 6iatS -cdi Xsyofii-yixi 'Afdaai 

l^ioTis feasts and sacrifices, seema ^oieiv, xai Iv ria ohta tov 

to show that what are there called @sov hSbiuv xai duxovfiiTa 

Agapce, were really Martyrs' fesH- firyO(avj'i;'«»'(Can,28) ;thoenstoni 

vals.— See Angnstin 'Cont. Faust.' of holding sucli feasts in Churches 

31. 20, 21. continued for a long time after in 

After what ia recorded of Chris- some places ; and at the Council of 

tian feasts, even ia fJie apostolic TruUo (a, d. 692) , it was found 

age, we need not be eurprised that necessary to repeat the order, 

drunkenness and other disorders 'In modern times the Charoh 

BOmetimes disgraced these evenijig of the Moravian Brethren have re- 

or night gatherings, giving just newedapraoticevery similartothe 

occasion for pagans to blaspheme ; ancient Agap^ ; and owing to their 

hut TortuUian's violent abuse of simple manners, and the vigilance 

them, after he became a Monfanist, which from the smallness of their 

— so utterly at variance with what numbers they are able to exercise, 

he had written in his 'Apology' — no offence, I believe, haa arisen 

must, doubtless, not be taken a« out of it, 
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ing ; although there is no rale or direction of divine, 
or otherwise vahd, authority restricting the celebration 
to that time ; as there is evidently nothing in the ordin- 
ance itseJf, suggesting any obligation or propriety in such 
restriction. The custom o£ receiving this sacrament fast- 
ing seems to hsive prevailed even in TertuIIian's time, 
who makes some allusion to it. Bat in the fourth century 
it had grown into a gross superstition ; this tradition of 
the Church being then regarded a? a divine command ; 
and to administer or receive either of the two sacra- 
ments, after eating food on that day, being looked upon 
as a dreadful sin.' 

The real nature, however, and true position of this 



' ThusAuguatinpresumes to say nai el fiiv rovto iwoztj^a, k%- 

thot this custom was ordered by the aXetrpBtiij to ovofid iiov in r^S 

Holy Spirit. "Et hoo pkeuit flifiXov T(^v i«tdK67cmr,Kai/iij 

Spiritui SanGto ut in honorem tanfi ypa/ptir/ tv fg fiiflXcfi r^S op6o- 

sacramenti in ob Chrisiiam prins do^ov aidTEeoi- on i'Sov idv 

Doromicnm corpns intraret, quam. toiovzov lyd i'jcpa^a -Hal dito- 

(Metad cibL"— Ep. 118 ad Janu- paXei ue Xpi6Tdi in r^S 

arinm, § S. - ^aaiXezaiavrov. — ObrysostEp. 

And ChrysoEtom, being accused 125, ad Cyriacum. 

of transgressing this rule, protests Tbera was Qie same saperstition 

bis innocence irith the most vebe- about bapiism ; and Chrjsostom, 

ment asseverations, as if saob, an bGingacensodofhaTingeateusome- 

imputation implied a most awful tbing before be baptized, thinks it 

degree of guilt. " If I have done neoessaiy to deny the chaise with 

this, let my name be wiped out of tbe Bame vebemenoe as before : 

the catalogue of the bishops, and AiyovSi not, 3ti eqiayei nai 

not be written in. the book of tbe i/Jaffnfia:!. Ei inoirj^a toiJto, 

orthodox fejtb. If I have done any dvd^sua e6o)iixv iii} dfnDuri- 

8uch thing, let Christ cast mo out ^Htiv eli iiridioTiaiv ^i%av, ,kjJ 

of His kingdom." yivm/iai /icr' ayyi^osv. — Sermo 

Acyovdiv oTi rivdi inozfea-: anteqnam iret in esilium. (Donbt- 

vr/<S<^ fis-td TO ipaytlv (trvrou'S, fnl whether it ia ChiyHOBtom's). 
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saeramQBt in the Ciirisfcian system, and the light in which 
it ought to be regarded by Christian men, are questions 
of much more importance than any consideration of the 
time of administering it, or of its conjunction with other 
rehgious services. Snoh questions have at times violently 
agitated the Church, supplying cardinal subjects of debate 
in the gravest controversies, giving occasion to persecii 
tion and martyr deaths, and riveting or unbinding tlu; 
fetters of superstition according as they were handled 
and resolved. Such questions are agitated still with 
no slight vehemence, and with no slight difference of 
thought and feehug. So different indeed are the views 
entertained respecting this sacrament, and prominently 
advocated in the present day by different sections in 
our Church ; that the breadth of platform which can 
give standing-room for them all seems almost wide 
enough for Anglican and Roman Churchmen to find a 
place upon it together. 

To consider this subject therefore as it is set forth 
in the New Testament, and as it appears in the eccle- 
siastical pohty of the Apostles, is a task of very lively 
and serious interest. It is one which I would approach 
with all gravity, and with a desire to ascertain and to 
express the view which our Lord himself and His 
Apostles give us of this sacrament with as little as 
possible of any party spirit or personal prepossession. 

The first step in the enquiry respecting the nature of 
the ordinance of the Lord's Supper is naturally to look 
at the circumstances and the language of its original 
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inatitution. Our Lord Jesiia Christ on tlie same niglifc 
that He was betrayed, had joined with His Apostles in 
celebrating the Jewish Passover — ^that service of solemn 
joy, belonging to the promise made to Abraham rather 
than to the Sinaitic law— in -which the lamb slain, and 
the sprinkled blood, were obvious types of Himself, and 
of what He was just going to aoeomphsh for mankind. 
Taking some of the bread and of the wine which had 
been used in this sacrament of the Old Testament, He 
appointed them to be in future the outward symbols of 
a corresponding ordinance under the uew dispensation 
of the Gospel covenant. Having pronounced a blessing, 
or thanksgiving, over them, He broke the bread, and 
gave it, and after it the cup of wine, to His disciples with 
those simple but solemn words, with which ive are all 
familiar, bidding them henceforth to do this in remem- 
brance of Him. 

Whatever meaning Jesus the^ attached to His words, 
that is the meaning which we should deshe to keep in 
all our thoughts upon this sacrament. In whatever 
sense His Apostles, taught by the Spirit, retained and 
appUed the words in the administration of it, that is the 
sense in which we should desire still to receive and to 
apply them. And it may help us to do this aright, if we 
look first at some particulars of the Jewish ordinance 
out of which this Christian Passover was evolved. 

1. At the celebration of this festival among the JeWS 
the master of the house, or whoever presided at the 
supper, took some of the unleavened bread, and breaking 
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it blessed it, and gave thanks to God foi' all His mercies, 
and especially for tiie deliverance of tfaeir fathers from 
Egyptian bondage; and the cup of wine, which they 
drank immediately after eating the lamb, was called 
"the cup of blessing" — the very name which St. Paul 
gives to the wine of tho Lord's Supper.' Thus our Lord 
took up some of the very ceremonies of the Passover, 
and applied Hiem to His new institution ; from whence' 
we may conclude that they were to be understood as 
nearly as possible in the same sense as they had been in 
the older covenant. Now the Paschal Lamb witJi its 
blood of sprinkling was so eminently a representation of 
Christ and His atoning death, that we may well say that 
in the later ordinance the bread was to be Christ's body, 



' " The officiator at the Passover &o. And bo lie said over Psalms 

held up some of the luileaieiied oxiii. and n I 1 d d 

bread, and said, ' This is the un- with th p Bl 1 b 

leavened bread which wo eat, be- Thou, OL lurtdEg 

cause the dough of our fothers had lasting, wh h t \ med 

not time to be leavened, before tie and red m d f th t 

Lord revealed himself, and re- of Egypt d bro ght to Ibis 

deemed them out of hand. There- n%ht to t lea 11 Id 

fore are we bound to give thariks, bitter he b — L ghtt t T m 

to praise, to laud, to glorify, to pie Serv si 6 
estol, to honour, to magnify him, " At tii P th thir 1 j 

that hath done for oar fothers and (they dr k f w dn nk fte 

for ua all these wonders ; who hath oafing th IJamb nd 11 d 

brought us from bondf^e to fi:ee- the ' cup f bl g Th th 

dom, from sonow to rejoicing, cup which Jes fold h di pi 

ftom mourning to a good day, ia divid m g t th m 1 

from darkness to a great light, Irom The fourth p— mm ly II d 

affliction to redemption. There- the cup f th H 11 1 hym — 

fore must we say before Him, was the h h h t k i 

Hallelujah, praise ye the Lordl used for th m t f f th 

praise, ye servants of the Iiord,' Iiord'a 8 pp — / f im 8 
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just as the Paschal Lamb had been His body before : 
the wine was to be the New Testament in His blood, 
just as the spriiilded blood of the Paschal Lamb had 
been the Old Testament in His blood before. And as 
the lamb and its blood had been to the laraeHtes the 
body and blood of Christ by sacramental anticipation ; 
BO the bread and wine are in an exactly similar way 
the body and blood of Christ to us in a sacramental 
memorial of the past; there being in neither case any 
change whatever wrought out in the visible signs or 
figures by which the unseen realities were, and are, repre- 
sented ; nor in the later any more than in the earlier 
sacrament, any ground whatever for supposing that the 
things which are seen and used are transformed by some 
divine and mysterious action, into the invisible things 
which are represented by them. 

2, The words also used by our Lord on this occasion, 
considered simply by themselves, lead to the same con- 
clusion. " This cup," He said, " is the New Testament 
in my blood." Can these words mean anything else 
than that the cup with its wine, thus given to His 
Apostles, was to represent, or remind them of, the new 
Gospel covenant of mercy and blessing founded on and 
ratified by the shedding of His blood for the remission 
of sins? It is simply impossible in these words, with 
any regitrd to sense and intelligible meaning, to insist 
upon a literal acceptation of them, and to affirm that the 
cup is the New Testament, by some change miraculously 
effected in it, or that any other than a figurative or repre- 
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sentative cliaractei- was impartod to it. And it this be so, 
then the words, " This is my body," applied to the bread, 
must have a similar meaning ; and that element also of 
the snpper must be equally a figure or representation. 

3. Besides this there is an earlier chapter in the Gospel 
history, which without containing any expressed refer- 
ence to tliis sacrament, supplies a most valuable explana- 
tion of the language of its institution. In Jolm vi. the 
words used by our Lord, when He calls Himself the true 
bread from heaven, and asserts that without eating His 
flesh and drinking His blood we have no life in us, are 
declared by Him to be worthless, if taken in the literal 
and carnal sense, in which the multitude received them. 
His flesh and blood are here referred to, not as objects 
of sight or even of menial apprehension, as they were in 
themselves, but as being given for the salvation of man ; 
and the declared necessity of eating and drinking them 
is only a striking lesson for the inner spiritual life 
deduced from the outward actions of the body. As 
bread in order to nourisli the eoi-poral life must be eaten, 
and not merely touched or seen ; so Christ, the Son of 
God made man, and giving Himself for us to be the 
food and nourishment of our spiritual life, must not 
merely be known or heard of, but must be received 
within by the self-appropriating power of a personal 
assent to, and reliance upon, this Gospel truth. And 
any other meaning in this ease is absolutely revolting 
and impossible. Moreover the words of Jesus in this 
chapter are all the more instructive, because the idea 
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of eating His flesli and drinking His b]ood is not liere 
sissociated with any outward object, and is thorofore the 
more unmistakably altogether a mental or spiritual act, 
a "feeding on Him in the heart by faith with thanks- 
giving," And hence it follows that the sacramental 
ordinance of the body and blood of Christ did nothing 
more than offer the same truth in another form ; teach- 
ing us by visible objects and actions representing the 
\mseen, what had been taught before by words; im- 
pressii^ the same doctrine upon ouv hearts by means 
of the sight and touch, which had been before imparted 
through the hearing of the ear. In both cases the saying 
is ahke apphcable, " Crede et manducasti." Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as having given His body, and 
shed His blood for thee, and then thou hast eaten 
and drank, in the only way in which thou canst eat and 
drink, this spiritual food. And thus this sacrament, as 
it came from the 8avioiu?'s hands, appears as a sacred 
and significant action, exhibiting the faith, hope, and joy 
in Christ, and the communion with Htm and with each 
other, which were to mark the profession and the life of 
His disciples. 

The Apostles of Christ having received this ordinance 
from their Lord introduced It at once, under the divine 
guidance, into the ministrations of the Chmrch. And 
while it is spoken of in the New Testament in the most 
simple terms, utterly avoiding the extravagant and sen- 
sational language which was afterwards so frequently 
employed ; and while as an ecclesiastical rite it has Jio 

Ho.m=jy Google 
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remarkable prominence given to it in the system of tlie 
apostolic Church ; the following particulars may be 
distinctly gathered as taught and sanctioned by inspired 
authority. 

1. That this sacrament is a divinely appointed ordi- 
nance, to be reverently used ; and even when associated, 
as it was at first, with an ordinary supper, to be dis- 
tinguished from it by its sacred cLaracter. 

2. Tliat it is to be celebrated as a memorial and repre- 
sentation of Christ, giving Himself to die for us ; and is 
intended continually to declare or proclaim His death, 
and to remind Christiana of what He did for them. 

3. That by a due reception of this broad and wine in 
conformity with the Lord's appoiutment, the communi- 
cant has a participation in all the benefits of Christ's 
body given, and His blood shed, for us ; and is thereby 
assured of God's love and goodness towards him, and of 
his spiritual union with the Saviour, and with the blessed 
company of all faithful people. 

4. That being a service of this holy import, it shoufd 
be attended, not without serious thought and self-ex- 
amination ; and that a careless or profane use of it, as if 
it differed not from some ordinary food, was an offence 
against the body and blood of Christ therein commemo- 
rated, and incurred tlie divine displeasure, instead of 
obtaining a blessing.^ 

lAn unfortunate mistranHlation oustiews and superstitions somples 

and miBnnderatandiug of two ver- about the Iiord'a Supper. TUe 

BBS in I Cor. si., have helped to words in verse 27, " Whosoever 

in and keep up some errone- sliall eat this broad ana drink thia 
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In tiie apostolic mode of administering t] 
it is more than probable that tlie only forniiilary ob- 
served was a repetition of the acts ajid -words of the 
original institution. 

Indeed, as the whole traiisaction of the Last Supper 
was reproduced in this service, the expressly sacramental 
portion of it would naturally be an imitation of what the 
Saviour had done and said ; and the only form of conse- 
cration the blessing or thanksgiving such as He had used.' 

In the middle of the second century, after the separa- 



cnp of theLordnnwortbUy sAirfifie mTnlngt'he body." 

guitty of the body and blood of the Tho words in verse 29, " Eateth 

Zord," Jiave led to a vague bat and drinteth damnation to Mmself, 

olarmuig sappositioii, that a want not diaoerning th.e Lord's body," 

of wortbinesa in the oommnnicftQt introduced also unfortunately into 

maies bim guilty of — putting our Communiou. Service, hare 

Christ to death ! Bnt tbe words often alarmed sorupuloTia minds. 

loaXLy mean that dleorders Euch as Tke translation ought to be, 

those at Corinth — and, consequent- "Eafeth and drinkefch (xpifia) 

ly, any other profane traatment of judgment, or oondemnaUon, to 

this holy ordinance — was an himself, from not distinguishing 

offence, not against good manners the Lord's body" from a common 

msraly, or common propriety, but supper ; such condemnation being 

against the body and blood of immediately afterwards declared to 

Christ therein represented, — a de- have involved some affliction, sent 

SHcration of a hallowed thing, to correct so grievous an error. 

Tbe words, as they now stond in ' The words of St, Paul in 1 Cor. 

our Bible, have, stricOy speaking, i. 16, " tlie cup of blessing vihich 

no meaning. A person may be we 5Jess," and "the bread loAicA ice 

guilty of a crime ; and the espres- break," and his informing them in 

sion "guilty of death," though in- tbe following chapter, that he had 

correct in form, is obvious m d ft m tie Lord and deliv- 

sense; "but guilty of the body nd d unto he Corinthians, what 

blood " is, at any rate, in mod m T 1 1 nd said in the institu- 

Engiish, unintelligible : irox ti n f H sacrament, seem to 

eSrai rov 6cD)iaroi should b varran hi conelusion, indepen- 

translated, "Will be guilty d tly f all other considerations. 
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tioo of the Lord's Supper from the " Feast of Charity," 
a very similar usage was still observed. The bread and 
wine being placed before the presiding minister, he led 
the devotious of the congregation by ascribing praise 
and glory to God, and expressing at some length their 
thanksgivings for all His mercies, and especially for 
those more immediately associated with their present 
service. And so prominent a place did this giving of 
thanks then occupy in the minds of Christian wor- 
shippers, that the name of " The Eucharist," ^ 'E.-ixot- 
pidzia, i.e., the thanksgiving, was one of the common 
appellations by which this sacrament was at that time 
known. At the conclusion of the minister's prayer the 
congregation all expressed their assent by saying Amen, 
and the sacred elements were then distributed by the 
deacons of the Church. In this account thus given by 
Justin Martyr two practices are mentioned, which appear 
to have been usual at that period, though they are not 
found in the New Testament. Water was mixed with 
the sacramental wine, under the probably correct sup- 
position that "wine thus mixed, being used at the Jewish 
Passover, must have been given by Jesus at the first. 
And portions of the bread and wine were after the 
service taken by the deacons to members of the con- 
gregation, who from sickness or other causes were un- 
avoidably absent, in token of the loving communion in 
■which they also had a part.' 

'The following is Justin's ao- xpoEdzfSriT^j'dScXgiSy aproi 
coTtD.t:'B7Ctiraitpo6ipep£TaT.TiB jaxijionjpiov vSatoi nai Kpd- 
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But in considering the apostolic use and administra- 
tion of this ordinance it is particularly necessary, as in 
some otiier cases, to mark the omissions of the New 
Testament. 

In the Sacred Keeord : — 

1. There is notthe slightest intimation that the validity 
of the sacrament depended upon any ministerial power 
or act ; or that aay Chiistian minister had the power of 
conferring sacramental grace through his administration 
of it. Indeed the analogy of the Jewish Passover, which 
this ordinance closely followed, will suggest that any 
Christian might preside at the Lord's table, although 
after a time, as a matter of order, it would naturally 
devolve upon a presbyter to conduct this as well as the 
other religions services, 

2. There is not the slightest intimation that any 
change whatever was effected in the bread and wine ; 
or that any power or virtue, natural or supernatural, was 
infused into them. They are not even said to be " con- 
secrated," but only to have a blessing or thanksgiving 

1 over them. 



WttroS" Hcci ovToi Xa/Sniv alvov drj}6avToi Si rov Ttpof^rajroi, 

Hai Sa^ay roo Ilarpi tSv oXaiy xai kitevipr;u.?idai-to% aavrSi 

Std rod orofiaroi Tov viov,Kal rovXaov, oi xaXo fievot na/j' 

rov nrevfiocToidyiovdfaxefi' j}iiTv Azduovot, Si&6a6ty iicd- 

jtei, u«i evx<^P^^tiav vicsp tov Qvi^TcivnaporTiiav u^TaXa^Etr 

Mnn^SiMiSeai rovzoov JCap av- dito tov evxaptGrj/Birroi 

TOV i«i «oXv jcoititai. Oil apTov xai oivov ncd vSaroi, 

evvTeXieavtoS tdi svxdi >tai Jiai rotS ov napoijaty aaoipi- 

Tijv evz^pi^Tiav, Ttdi 6 napSf pov6t. Kai jj rpoqn} avTij 

XaSi ijtevipT/fiel Xeywvi'Afujy. xaXeTrai aap' jjurv, Evx^piS- 

Td Si'Afi-^v Ty 'EfipaiSi tpeav-g z-i'a.— 'Apol.' i. §85, 
td yivoiTO Oriiiaivei. Eijjapi- 
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3, There is not tlie slightest intimation that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is in any sense present in, or in conjunction 
with, the consecrated elements ; or that His presence in 
the believer's heart at this service is different in kind 
from His presence in him at prayer, or in any other 
spiritaal communion. 

4. There is not the slightest intimation that the Lord's 
Supper is a sacrifice, or that the sacramental elements 
are offered on an altar by a priest. 

Ail these forms of sacramental doctrine, omitted ia 
the New Testament, and unsupported by apostolic teaeh- 
ii^, were afterwards introduced into the Church system, 
and grew in strength and hurtful power, as wider de- 
partures from divine ti'uth took place. All these doc- 
trines were more or less immediately connected with th*; 
sacerdotalism of those times. They are still favourite 
tenets with Churches and individual men, by whom such 
sacerdotalism is upheld. They fall to the ground when 
it is overthrown ; and revive with the re-estabHshment 
of its power. For a priest must have a sacrifice ; — the 
sacrifice in a Christian Church must be found in the 
Eucharistio elements ; — these elements to be a sacrifice 
must become literally the body and blood of Chrisiij 
or must have Christ in them or with them ;^and con- 
sequently some change, more subtle, or more gross, must 
be represented as effected in them by the official action 
and power of the priest. And thus the whole system 
is wrought out, and each part of it coheres with and 
supports another. 
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Bat it has been already pointed out, and, as I venture 
to think, distinctly proved, that accorduig to the New- 
Testament there is no priesthood in the Christian Church, 
bub the eternal priesthood of our Lord Jeans Christ, and 
in a secondary sense the universal priesthood of all those 
who are in Him. And consequently, as a sacrifice re- 
quires a priest, there can be no aaoiifices in the Christian 
dispensation, but the one great and all-sufficient sacrifice 
offered once for all in the Saviour's death; and the 
spiritual sacrifices which each Christian offers in virtue of 
his share in the universal priesthood, — ^the Hving sacrifice 
of himself, — the sacrifice of doing good, and communi- 
cating to others, — the sacrifice of prtuse and thanks- 
giYing. 

But it may be well fui-ther to remark that it is not 
by such an inference only that the idea of a sacrifice is 
excluded. It is excluded also by the fact that no 
word signifying a sacrifice, or an altar which implies 
a sacrifice, or anything akin to them, is ever in the New 
Testament used of the administration of the Lord's 
Supper, or of any other ministerial functions in the 
Christian Church. 

In reply to this assertion, the words in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, "We have an altar," are sometimes put 
forward to justify the notion of a Eucharistic sacrifice. 

It is assumed that tlie "altar" here named is the 
Communion table, and consequently that the Lord's 
Supper is a sacrificial service, the officiating minister 
a sacrificing priest ; and thus an attempt i^ made tg 
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briDg in the whole sacerdotal system under cover of this 
scriptural authority. 

But such im application of these words is inconsistent 
with the context, "violates tlie principles of sound inter- 
pretation, and is at variance with the plain meaning of 
the words as they actually stand. For the context shows 
that the sin-offerings of the Jeivisli dispensation are here 
contrasted with the sacrifice of the death of Jesus as the 
sin-bearer for man, and therefore the " altar " must be 
the cross on which He died. And it is a mere make- 
shift to evade this meaning by thrusting the eleventh 
and the three following verses into a parenthesis, in order 
to disconnect them with the tenth. 

It is also contrary to all legitimate interpretation to 
take this single expression, and without any internal 
necessity to give it a meaning, which ^vill fasten upon 
the subject of the Lord's Supper a view quite at vari- 
ance with all that is elsewhere plainly declared about it 
in the New Testament.' 



1 It may be laid down as an Buro, quite a different view from 

aiiojnm Uio Oieory and practice of that wMoh was before given." 

bennoneutioa, whioh must not be Now tho subject of the Lord's 

departed from in the interpretation Snpper is repeatedJy spoken of in 

of any autLor, and especially an the New Testament, and in every 

inspired author, that, "whenasub- instance iu which it is distinctly 

jeot lias been clearly nnddistinctly referred to, the words, and Ulo 

Epoiun of in several passages, all ideas, of a soon^iee or an oiior, am 

consistently giving the same view of alti^etiier excluded, 

it, we are not at liberty to take That this is so, is seen— 

some single espression, standing 1. In Uie terms of iiBmsiiiuiion.: 

atone, and not necessarily referring where the attempt of Saeerdotalists 

to tbo subject at all, and froni this to call " do this " tovro TCoitXzc, a 

to extract, aeoording to oor plea- saorifioialtenn.issufflaientlynietby 
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And if we take the words, " we liave an altat' " Just as 
they stand, and in their most literal acceptation, what 
do tliey affirm ? That as the older dispensation had an 
altar, so we, in the Chnstian dispensation, have an altar. 
Yes ! the Jewish Church had an altar, one altar, not an 
altar in every synagogue, but one, only, divinely sanc- 
tioned altar in the Temple, on which acceptable sacrifices 
■were placed. And we, nnder the Christian covenant, 
have an altar, om altar, not an altar in every Church, 
but one, only, divinely sanctioned altar, the Cross of 
Christ, on which the one, fuli, perfect, and accepted 
was offered for us once for all. It was a 



; that, among tbe nearly cup of devils ; je cannot bs par- 

600 tioieB in -which tJio word TCoiJia takers of tJie Lord's table, and tbe 

ooenrsin tie Hew Tentament, there table of devils." Where, if thb 

is no instance of its having thiK Lord's Supper were a saci'i^ee, and 

meaning, eicept that in snch pas- tbe Lord's table an altar, it wonld 

Bages as those it suits their parpose have been more natural and forci- 

to discover it. ble to say, "Ye cannot be por- 

a. In the itames by which it is takers of the Lord's altar and the 

called— altar of devils." But tb,ough in 

"The breaking of bread." the heathen worship tiiere was 

"Theliord's Snpper." an niter unci a tofile, in the Christian 

3. By the terms in which it is churches there was a faWe only. 
spoken of by St. Paul in 1 Oor. x. To calltheLord's table then "an 

16, &c., and 1 Cor. xi. 20, &a., altar," is to give quite a diiferent 

where he dwells on the subject viewofthesubject from that whioli 

at some length. Nofjco especially is contained in all these passages, 

in the former of these chapters, and to extract it from a solitary es- 

verses 20, 21 : " The things which pression, which does not jieoes- 

the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice sarily rafer to that sacrament, 
to devils, and not to God ; and I Therefore " we have an altar " 

would not that ye should have fel- cannot, by any jost interpretation, 

lowahip with devils. Ye cannot be said to mean "we have the 

drink the cup of the Lord, and the Lord's table." 
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criminal aaid superstitions will-worship, when the Jews 
multiplied altars in their land. What will it be in us, if 
we set up an altar in eveiy parish church ! ' 

To trace in the history of post-apostoKc thought and 
practice how the notion of a sacrifice in the Lord's 
Supper crept into the Church, and how with it the 

' AnoHior interpretation of Heb. important,) -we (Jewish people) 

ilii. 10, wliicli gives a very differsat hayo an altar (a saocifloe) whereof 

■view of tke writer's meaning, but tbey have no right to eat who serve 

i& supported mth much ingenuity the tabernacle (whereof the priests 

and sound argument, was put for- themselves are not allowed to eat, 

word a few years ago by tie Kov, J. wbich would never be, ii Boiing 

Taylor, in his volume on 'The wero an. essentia] part of the ser- 

True Doctrine of tbe Holy Su- vice). For (instance) the bodies 

oharist,' and deserves tbe ecrioua of tbose beasts, whose blood is 

consideration of theologians. brought into the sanctuary byiho 

According to this view, the writer higli pcieat for sin, are humed 
inihispassagoexpressesbimBoIfaa without the camp, (and, therefore, 
a Jew writing to Jews, and identi- could not be eoien, though this did 
^ing himself with them, as St. not prevent the blessing being re- 
Paul often does in other places; ceived by the laithful worshipper), 
andthe "altar"istheJewiabalfar, Wherefore, Jesus also, that he 
or saonCoe namel the a n-ofter rn ght sanctify the people by (the 
ing. the 1 1 od of wbioh wna jr nthn^ of h s own blood (and 
brought nto the sanolaary 1 t not by h s flesh being carnally 
Ihe body w s bur ed without the partaken f) suffered without the 
camp no pirt of the fle h 1 e ug tate (as tbe s n-offering was al- 
oaten by th e who att«='iided m wa 'i onaumad there.)" Fotfur- 
the Temple the dati la of Mr. Taylot-'s ai^- 

The following is accordingly Mr. ment the reader is referred to pp. 

Taylor's esplajiation of the whole llfi-122 of his book before-men- 

passage. " Be not carried about tioned. 

with divers and strange doctrines ; It is obvious that, if this be the 

for it is ft good thing that the heart true meaning of the passage, it 

be established with grace, not with only proves still more strongly the 

m^ota, which have not profited position which I have maintained, 

those that have been occupied as to the absence of all sacerdotal 

therein (those who have eaten), termsinconneetion with theChlte- 

(Indeed, so Sir from eofing being tian ministry and its functions. 
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notion also of a change in the consecrated elements 
sprang up, and grew more and more, until these two 
together gave bii'fch to the doctrines of transubatantia- 
tion, host-worship, and the offering of Christ himself 
upon an altar by a priest, with a train of gross supersti- 
tions which followed in the rear, would be an instructive 
though a saddening task. But I can here only with 
great brevity notice some of the different steps by which 
this progress of error marked its downward course. 

1, As the spiritual sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving 
was intimately connected with the service of the 
Eucharist, to which it gave its name, it was a very slight 
departure from apostolic truth and language to call the 
whole solemnity in this sense a sacrifice. And of this 
some indications appear in the writings of Justin Martyr, 
who, although he does not use any such expressions in 
his account of the celebration of the Lord's Supper in 
his ' Apology ;' yet when contrastii^ the Christian with 
the Jewish economy, he observes that the sacrifices, 
which Jesus Christ ordered, were those which Christians 
offered in the thanksgiving over the bread and wine ; 
and again that prayera and thanlcsgivings are the only 
perfect and acceptable sacrifices, and that these alone 
are ofi'ered by Christians in their commemoration of the 
' of Christ,' 



' The foUowiag are Justin's Ttozrjpiov, ra'S iv itavti Tonw 

words : ira'tfaS ow Sid roil dyii- r^S j'^i yivouivix'i i-Xo xwv 

UOLToi TovTov Ov6iai, Si 7taps~ Xpt0TtaydSv, TtpoXa^aiiv 6 ®Edi 

Scsxtv 'Ir/Qovi o Xpidzoi iiaprvpet BvixpidtovSvjtdpx^tv 

yivitSBixt, rovrsSriv ixl z^ avrto. 

ewj^Qr/jitfrio: rou aprov tcai zov And then jiat afterwarde ; "On 
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2. In the latter part of fclie second ceiiturj, a little 
further adYance had been made. It was customary at 
that time for all the members of a Church to give bread 
and ivine from which the elements for the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper were talten. These, as wo learn fi-om 
IrenseuB, were regarded as thank-offerings of gratitude 
to Gkid, as the first-fruits of His creatures, and as a 
token that they consecrated to the Lord's use aU that 
they possessed. Hence these were called a pure sacrifice, 
acceptable to God ; just as St. Paul calls the supplies 
sent to him by the Philippians, " a sacrifice acceptable, 
weil-pleasing to God." But that these oblations were 
still considered as spiritual sacrifices offered by all 
Christians, is evidenced by the remark of Irenseus, that 
these gifts were offered on " the altar in the heavens, to 
which all our prayers and oblations are directed." In 
this same author appears the first indication of the idea 
of a change of any kind effected in the elements by the 
prayer of consecration ; although it has in Irenteus a 
somewhat vague and ill-defined expression.' But neither 



usv ovv aai evxai nai evxa- 
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at this time, nor in the earlier yiew of Justin was there 
any reference to the sacrifice of Clvmt expressed or 
impKed in sueh, words, as if that was repeated in the 
Encharistic eerviee. 

3. But in the third century, when the outward, ma- 
terialized conception of spiritual things was already 
exerting a stronger influence, an influence extended and 
confirmed by the manner in which fellowship with Christ, 
instead of being regarded as flowing from a believing 
appropriation of the Saviour in the heart, was made to de- 
pend on the outward instrumentality and intervention of 
the visible Ohurcli ; — when at the same time and in close 



docnit offerri in luriveiso mundo esistens. Quonjam igitnr 

puram Eacrificium reputatum est cum simplioitftte Eooleeia offart, 

apad Deum ot a:Boeptnm est ei. . . juate mimns ejus purnm saorifi- 

.... offerre igitnr oportet Deo cium apud Deum dfcputatnm est. 

prjmiiias e)us ereoiuriB, utinqaibus Queinadraodum Paalus Philippen- 

gratfis eislitit Iioino, in his gratns sibns ait, &o Nob quoque 

ci deputatiis, sum qui est ab eo offene volt Deua munua ad aLtajre 

peroipiat bonorem. . . . Etprop- frequentersineintermissione. Est 

ter hoc iUi quidein (the Jews com- ergo alta^e in cielis; iliac enim 

pared to slares) decimas suonim preces nostne et oblotiones nostne 

habebant conseoiatas qui autem dmgantur. — 'Adv. HEerfia.'iy. 34. 

peroeperantUbeirtatem (Christiana) The allusion of Irenieua to the 

omnia quie sunt ipsorum nd Domi idea of a change in the Buohariatic 

nicos decenamt usas hilanter tt elcmenta is found in the aame 

libere dantea ea, noa qu^ aunt chapter as the former quotation, 

minora utpote m^orem spem ha Quemadmodum enim qni eat e 

bentes, mdu& illfl et paupere hlo terra panis percipions invooatio- 

totum rictum suum mittente in nem Dei, non jam conunuais panis 

gazophylaoium Dei Non est, BedeuchariBtia,axduabnsrebua 

^(ittir aacrifi-oia sanetificant homi- oonstans terrena et cieleati ; sic et 

nem; non enim sacrifido indiget corpora nostra poroipientta eucha- 

Deua ; aed couBcientia egus gui ristjam jamnonsant comiptihilia, 

offert aanotificat aaocificiuiu pura apem resorrectionis habentia. " 
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colinectioii witli this Tiew, tlie Christian ministry was 
represented as a priesthood after the Jewish model, and 
its ministrations conformed as far aa miglifc be to those 
of the Old Testament ; — and when a desire to present 
Christianity in a form as attractive as possible to the 
pagan mind was felt by some of the best bishops of that 
age; — there inevitably resulted greater changes in the 
Church system with respect to the nature and adminis- 
tration of the Lord's Supper, as well as of the other 
sacrament, than any which had previously been made. 
And these changes, beginning with the third, gained 
force and emphasis in the following centuries, being re- 
commended, encouraged, and insisted on, by the teach- 
ing of the most distinguished men who in those times 
adorned and misled the Church. 

During that period, this once simple ordinance became 
in the general estimation of the Chtirch a literal sacrifice; 
the Communion table, an altar ; the officiating minister, 
a -priest The sacrifice was no longer now the spiritual 
sacrifice merely of praise and thanksgiving, or the thank- 
ofi'erings of all the communicants ; but it was the sacrifice 
of Christ himself, symbolically and representatiTely per- 
haps at first, but afterwards spoken of in language, which, 
however modem ingenuity may attempt to soften it down, 
could convey to ordinary hearers at the time no other 
meaning, but that a real sacrifice of Christ himself was 
repeated in this service ; — ^that His body and blood ob- 
jectively present in the elements were offered up by the 
priest ;— and even that Christ himself lay upon the altar. 
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sorfotmdeci by attendant angels to do Him honour, and 
aacrifioed there for the benefit of man.' 

The notion of a change in tbe bread and wine, of "which 
a slight indication only bad preyiously appeared, now 
neeessarily assumed a very definite and literal shape. 
It -was declared that the eacramental elements were 
transformed into the very body and blood of Christ by 
the priest, either through the divine power of the words 
of Christ which he repeated, or through the direct action 
of the Holy Spirit, whose descent upon the elements 
he invoked in his prayer. Communicants were accord- 
ingly taTi^ht that the priest took in his hand " the Lord 
of the universe," (toi/ xotrov «dyrair ^ipdTCztjrai deS^orov), 
and that they received into their hands their " kii^ " (rj? 
Ss^tqi ahi iis'XXov6^ fladtXia Sexe6dai). 

It is true that the patristic ivritera of this period some- 
times use a more sober language ; but even this is very 
far removed from that of the Apostles, and produced no 
effect upon the ordinary current of Church teaching, 
belief, and practice, when everything else which was 
said and done had a directly contrai'y tendency- 
It is true also that the word " transubstantiation " was 
not then employed ; on the contrary it was usually, 
though not always, declared that the suhstaiu^ or nature 
of the bread and wine was not changed ; ' yet it is equally 



' The proofs of the statetQentB declared to ba changed ; as 

oontainedin this and thefollowir^ ftsra^roixtlooSai r(av tpatfo^ 

pagsH, bemg too long for a note, HEfoav ri}v ipv6iT. Gregory 

a™ placed in Appendii A. NysBen. ' Orat. Cataoh. ' S ST. 
' e very naiure was 
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insisted On that a divvm vaiure was added to, and incor- 
porated with, the material elements ; that in them, as 
in tlie baptismal water, and in the ointment of the 
chrism^ a change was made by which they were 
effectually altered in their qimliHes, and an inherent 
power imparted to them. And besides this the very 
explanations ami modified statements, which were some- 
times given, show what the common teaching of the 
Churches must have been, to render such modifications 
needful. 

It is in vain that Protestant advocates have endea- 
voured to rescue the Nicene Church from the charge of 
gross superstition in their dealmgs with this sacred rite, 
and to fasten the doctrine of transubstantiation and its 
consequences upon the later Church of Home alone. 
The doctrine of the earlier period differed from medisevnl 
Komanism, on this point, in scarcely anything beyond 
the use of another and synonymous word. In the fourth 
century the change in the Eucharistie bread aud wine 
was called, as in the case of the baptismal water, " trans- 
elementation." And is it possible to say what real or 
important distinction there is between the earlier and 
the later word ? Is it possible to point out any practical 
difference between a change of elements or qualities, and 
a change of substance ? seeing that we know nothing 
about the substance of anything, except from its quali- 
ties, and it is only throtigh its qualities that the 
substance of anything can affect us. 

Besides this, what the sacramental doctrines of those 
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times really were, may be safely inferred ffom various 
practices incidental to, or resultant from them. 

With a superstitious reverence, quite alien to the 
Apostles' teaching, it was considered even in the time of 
TertuUian a dJatressicg thing if a particle of the conse- 
crated elements fell to the ground. 

Minute directions for holding the hands in a particular 
way for recei-ving the bread into them, and for taking the 
cup, are given by Cyril of Jerusalem, mingled with ex- 
s, which win accord only with the belief that the 
.1 elements are the Lord himself. 

Ohrysostom repeatedly terms the Lord's Supper " a 
most awful sacrifice," at which " the very angels shud- 
dered ;"■ — shows, as before mentioned, that it was deemed 
a heinous sin for it to be given or received by one who had 
on that day previously taken food ;— and declares that 
the sacred elements, when received into the body, did 
not pass through the processes of digestion and excre- 
tion Hke other food, but were in some miracidous way 
taken up into the human frame. 

And, finally, the consecrated elements, as sliown by 
Cyril of Jerusalem and Theodoret, were worshipped 
with an adoration, but httle differing, if at all, from the 
mediffival host-worship of the Church of Borne. 

In conformity with the same doctrine, tliis sacrament, 
like that of baptism, was thought to be absolutely 
necessary for the salvation of aU, and to be possessed of 
an inherent supernatural virtue. It was consequently 
administered to infants, as well as to adults. Portions of 
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the consecrated laread were " reserved " in the custody 
of the Church, to be ready for emei^eiicies ; and to be 
dropped into the mouth of the dying, as a viaticum, 
" to smooth their path from earth to heayeu." It is no 
■wonder therefore if some people went a little beyoud 
the authorised superstitious, and gave this vmlioum 
to the dead. Communicants even in the third century 
took home from Church some of the sacramental bread, 
and kept it in their houses, in order to eat a portion of 
it every morning by themselves for their soul's hfe and 
sustenance ; and miraculous effects were even then 
ascribed to it. But in the following century it was usual 
for Christians to carry about portions of this bread witb 
them in travels and voyages ; and to have a small piece 
attached to the person was believed to bo a sure pre- 
servative in the greatest dangers. Neither were such 
superstitions confined to the vulgar and ignorant ; but 
were upheld by the highest authorities and lights of the 
Church.' 

To complete our consideration of these sacramental 
doctrines and practices, which so strongly' marked this 
notable period, it is necessary to observe how they 
affected the Christian remembrance of the dead. The 
communion of saints was not broken by death ; iuid 
when the gifts of communicants were regarded as thank- 
!, similar oblations were presented in the name 



1 See, for instnnoe, Ambrose's having a, piece of the c< 
account of liis brotter Satynis be- bread tiedin a scarf ronndiiis neck, 
ing saved, wben shipwreckeji, by 
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of those who had fallen asleep, and especially of the 
martyrs of each community, to sigmfy that tliey were 
still united together in tlie same bond of Christian fellow- 
ship. But this harmless custom soon degenerated ; and 
the righteous dead were mentioned at this service in the 
belief that by the prayers and intercessions of departed 
prophets, apostles, und martyrs, the supplications of the 
Church were made more acceptable to God ; and also 
that the offering up of the sacramental sacrifice in behalf 
of all dead Christians was of the greatest benefit to their 
souls. A Httle later in the same century the prayers 
and sacrifices of the Church were offered for all nominal 
Christians after their death, whether they were good or 
bad ; and Augustin in particular expresses hia approba- 
tion of the practice in terms which would fully justify 
the doctrine of Purgatory as held in the Church of Rome. 
Some of the grossest errois which darkened the medifeval 
Chui-ch before the dawn of the Reformation, were only 
these doctrines and practices of the third and fourth 
centuries a little more intensified, and mixed with a little 
more of ignorance and s 



At the Reformation it happened from v 
that the doctrines respecting the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper became a very centi'al point in the conflict with 
Rome. In this country, at any rate, in the transition 
period of this great moTement, the question of alleged 
orthodoxy or heresy, of conformity or martyrdom, 
often rested on this ordinance, and gathered roimd 
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it all the forces of the eontrOTersy. It was to some of 
our eminent and good men a question of actual life and 
death, demanding therefore their gravest consideration, 
and most careful judgment. 

Before they had fully emancipated their minds from 
the trammels of human error which had so long bound 
the Church, our early Reformers had been enabled to 
grasp the great fundamental principle that the written 
word of God, and not ecclesiastical tradition, is the 
fountain of authority in religious doctrines ; and with 
a tmth-loYing determination yeiy rarely equalled, they 
resolved to seek tliers the solution of the Eiicharistic 
question, and at all hazards to abide by it wlien found. 
In maintaining this resolution, they not only faced death 
in a dreadful form, ratlier than deny what they were 
convinced was true ; but with a moral courage of a 
higher and more noble kind they preferred truth before 
every other consideration, before every opposing senti- 
ment or opinion which had naturally preoccupied their 
minds. Deeply imbued as they were ■with patristic 
learning, the special study of their previous years, and 
accustomed as they had been to admire and venerate 
the Christian Fathers of the earlier centuries, and to 
derive fi'om them their dogmatic theology and habits of 
religious thought ; their love of truth outweighed all 
such prepossessions. They put aside ail the teaehiDg of 
the earlier and the later Church which they found to 
be inconsistent with that of tlie New Testament. And 
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they went back to the pages of msphation for the 
doctrinea which thej were to uphold, and to the purity 
of the apostohc age for the ceremonial in which these 
doctrines were to he set forth. 

It is owing to this that we have now in out Prayer- 
book, in spite of some blemishes and unLtmendecl defects, 
so grandly simple and nearly prhnitive a Communion 
Service ; with no teaching of transubstantiatiou or trans- 
elementation in it, — no change in the sacramental ele- 
ments indicated or imphod,— no exaggerated or ma- 
terialized dechtration of tiie presence of Christ, ^ — the very 
word "altar" carefuUy excluded, with aU notion of a 
sacrifice offered up in the service, except the spiritual 
sacrifices of praise and thanksgiving, of ourselves, our 
souls and bodies, and of communicating to those wlio are 
in need,— no prayers or offerings for the dead or trust 
in their intercession, — ^no adoration of the consecrated 
elemenls,— no directions for a fantastic or superstitious 
mode of receiving them,— no administration of them to 
infants, — no reserving of them for aupei«titious pur- 
poses, — no encouragement to a vain rehance on a formal 
use of them. 

Every one of these unseripiural doctrines and practices 
our early Beformers had learned from the best Fathers 
of the third and fourth centuries, and fonnd them almost 
aU perpetuated and enforced in the Church of their own 
time. But they swept them all away from their own 
hearts, and from the Church of the Eeformation, when 
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they had discovered that they "were grounded upon no 
warranty of Seriptuie but were rather repugnant to the 
word of God." Oh ! that we had more of then noble 
Bercean spirit to do the work which needs now to be 
done for the cause of Christian truth, and for tiie 
Church of Christ within our land. 
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APPLICATION AND CONCLUSION. 



IN the foregoing lectures an attempt has been made, — 
not to give a full and comprehensive view of the 
apostohc Church as it appears in the records of the New 
Testament, — a subject too wide for our present limits, — 
but to select for consideration certain prominent points 
of special import, by which this divine institution is most 
strongly marked, ancl which, as it seems to me, are 
worthy o! more attention, than at the present time they 
usually receive. And although many particulars have 
been left untouched, or noticed with great brevity ; yet 
enough has at any rate been observed, to supply from 
its intrinsic importance materials for serious thought to 
Christian men in this our day ; especially to those who 
reverence and love our national Church, who see its 
dangers, and who earnestly desire that its outward form, 
as well as its inner spirit, should be regulated, as far as 
possible, by divine truth and' wisdom. 

Most interesting has it been to me, — however I may 
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have failed to raake it so to others,— most inte 
though not without its sadness, to trace the characteristic 
features of the Church of Christ in its primitiTe and 
apostolic state ; and then to mark how its grand and 
spiritual simplicity, preserved awhile after the departure 
of the Apostles, began even in the earliest centuries to 
be marred by the doctrines and inventions of men, and 
to be overlaid with imposing but superstitious cere- 
monials. But it is not merely as an interesting historical 
study that I have desired to draw attention to the most 
ancient and only authoritative period of the Church. 
The lessons, which this history can teach us at the pre- 
sent time, are something more than an interesting study. 
They are, as it seems to me, the very lessons, which of 
all others it is most needful for us now to learn, that we 
may apply them to our own ecclesiastical polity and 
practice. 

To put these lessons forward in a distinct and positive 
shape, and to say expressly, even in general terms, what 
ought consequently to be done, may be thought pre- 
sumptuous in one who has no personal authority or 
pfficial position, to command attention to his words, 
But in days like these, when long-established confidences 
are being overthrown, — when no mere reverence for 
antiquity can preserve any institution from the shaking 
of the time, — when in particular our national Church is 
in such a state, that men of all opinions are either wishing 
or fearing its speedy demolition, — ^itis well for every one, 
who sees the danger of its position, but does not d 
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of it, if only English Churchmen cotild be induced to 
consider what that position really is, and to act accord- 
ingly, — to speak out with all boldness, and to saj, as 
far as he has opportunity to be heard by many or by 
few, what he believes the emergency requires. If it be 
God's pleasure the smallest instruments may produce the 
greatest effects ; and strength may issue forth from 
weakness. 

The original idea of an established or national Chra'ch 
unhappily grew up aud shaped itself in Christendom 
from the false position assumed by the Christian body 
in the time of Constantine and subsequent Christian 
emperors. The Judaistic and semi-pagan tendencies, 
which before this had so strongly affected the Church 
system, unfortunately then caiTied the leading minds, 
and indeed the general feeling and convictions of the 
Church, to the Old Testament and the peculiarities of 
the Jewish poHty, for their guidance in the change which 
had occurred in the posture of the civil power. Utterly 
forgetting the very essential distinction between the 
theocracy of the Jews with its pohtico-religious institu- 
tions of divine appointment, — and the religion of Christ, 
expressly declared to be not of this world, and to need 
not this world's weapons of defence,-— they encouraged 
the employment of the civil sword to enforce the authority 
of the Church ; until at last it became the settled and 
inveterate sentiment throughout Christendom, that it 
was the duty of kings and governments not only to 
establish Christianity as the religion of their dominions ; 
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but to put down by force all deviations from tie doc- 
trines and practices of the Church thus established, and 
to maintain what it held to be Christian tnifch with tlie 
whole ■weight of their magisterial power. 

This doctrine, though it attained its greatest height in 
the Church of Rome, and was associated with its most 
revolting tyranny, wag too deeply rooted to be at once 
discarded by Protestant Churches, when they were freed 
from the Bomiah yoke. In our own Church religious tole- 
ration was long considered a national sin. Tlie Puritans, 
with all their abhorrence of Romish doctrines, held as 
strongly as Rome itself that the persecution of dissen- 
tients, even to the death,, was a religious duty. And the 
most earnest and devoted of the Scottish Churches at 
the present day still hold to nearly the same principles, 
but very partiaUy modified by the opposing influence of 
modem thought. 

The idea of a national Church entertained in England 
to the end of the Stuarts' dynasty, and since then only gra- 
dually and slowly put aside, was that the national Govern- 
ment was to choose ilw, true religion, — i.e., necessarily 
the religion which it considered to be true ; to impose this 
chosen religion upon the people ; to embody its forms 
and rules in t!ie laws of the land ; and to enforce them 
by civil penalties.^ But at the present time, when leli- 



■ Jeremy Tnylor, in his 'Liberty natiiral and unreasonaljle to perse- 

of Prophes jiag, ' shows that lie had oute disagreeing opiniona. Unna- 

some idea of the injustioa and un- tural ; for uBderstandiag being a 

reasonableness of religious perse- thing wholly spiritual, cannot be 

oution. Hecouldwrite, "It JBim- restrained, and, t' 
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gious liberty has been at last aecnreii, and the civil 
magistrate is no longer regarded as the highest authority 
in religious truth, our established Cliurcli stands on a 
very different footing, — must be looked upon in a very 
different light, — and must be maintained by very different 
means, from those which prevailed in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, and in the seventeenth century. 

For the security and permanence of our national 
Church it is necessary that it should be approved by the 
zntelhgence, and possess the affection, of the nation. The 
i^anger, therefore, of the Church of England at the pre- 
sent time may be measured by the extent to which it 
has lost its hold upon the mind and heart of the English 
people. Since, in a free country like this, where, if a 
popular conviction be real and strong, the popular voice 



punished by corporal afflioliona. Locke, in his 'letterB onTole- 

It is in oiiena repvbliaa, a matter of ration,' tta first of wtioli was pub- 

anoHler world. You may as well lislied in 1689 is mora decided and 

cnretheGlioliobybrusliingainaa's uncompromising in his opinions ; 

cloHies, orfiE a man's belly \rith a and, as m^ht be eipeetsd from 

syllogism And as it is nn- Lim, enforces his oonolusiona with 

natural, so it is unreasonable that clear argnments, very forcibly ex- 

Sempronins should force Cains to pressed. But his sentiments were 

be of his opinion, because Sem- too much in advance of the age to 

proniuB is consul this year, and produce mnoh effect upon the 

commands the lictors. As if he minds even of the leading men. 

that can kill a man cannot but be King William HI. seems to havB 

infaiiible ; aad if he is not, why had juster ideas, than any of onr 

should I do yiolenee to my con- sovereigns before him, as to the 

Bcience because he can do violence duties of a civil government with 

to my person ?" — liii. 10. respect to religion ; but neither the 

Yet in other passages of the same parliament, nor the clergy, nor the 

treatise, the worthybishopisby no country in general, were then able 

means so clear or satis&iotory. fully to appreciate them. 
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will be heard, and will prevail, the Church as a national 
institution could not long survive the loss of the national 
confidence. That our Church has lost this confidence 
to a considerable extent, and is, at any rate, approach- 
ing to a position which would render it no longer the 
Church of the English people, but one sect among others 
in the land, cannot, in the face of the moat obvious facts, 
be with any truth denied, or witli safety be ignored. 

The causes, or essential symptoms, of this state of 
things, a consideration of which is necessary in order to 
appreciate, and if possible to apply, any remedies for 
their removal, are, I venture to submit, especially such 
as the following. 

First, the felt unsuitableness of our Church system, 
in many respects, to the state of society, life, and thought 
amongst us. Some portions of its language, its formu- 
laries, and its regulations, — some of the things which it 
directs to be done, and some omissions of what m^ht 
advantageously be ordered or allowed, — many of its 
processes, laws, and canons, whether cumbering the 
Church with their obsolete enactments like rusty weapons 
at once dangerous and useless, or else ofi'ending common 
sense and intelhgence by their occasional and spasmodic 
enforcement, — its general stiffness and inflexibihty in the 
midst of the gi'eat varieties of our actual circumstances, — 
have all operated to make it far less adapted to the pre- 
sent time, and far less capable of influencing the bulk of 
our population, than it is most desirable that a national 
Church should be. In all its outward points of contact 
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vA\h the nation's life, tLe Olmrcli for nearly the last three 
hundred years has, m fa«t, been almost standmg still, 
while the people have been advancing in a movement, or 
rather a combination and succession of movements, 
which have wonderfully changed their whole condition ; 
and have greatly altered their relation to the Church, 
and the feelings which they entertain towards it. 

That great national institutions should shift and 
change with every breath of popular opinion, or with 
the ebb and flow of popular feehi^s, would indeed be a 
great evil even in secular affairs, and much more in those 
of religion : neither do I at all question the truth of 
Eichard Hooker's words, that the alteration of long- 
estabHshed laws and customs, " though it be from worse 
to better, hath in it inconveniences and those weighty." 
Yet, on the otlier hand, it is no less certain that, while 
the divinely-revealed truths of Christian doctrine con- 
tinue unchanged from age to age, and must always be 
unchangeably maintained, the forms, and ordinances, 
and prescribed practices, in which man's authority and 
Church discretion must exhibit those truths, may and 
ought to vary with the marked variations of human life 
and civilization. And a Church which does not allow 
this, must become in effect more and more dead and 
obsolete, and may expect to be left at last by the 
receding tide a stranded vessel upon a deserted shore. 

A second cause of danger to our national Church 
Arises from internal dissension, — from the great and irr§- 
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conoilable differences of doetrine and of practice wittin 
its pale, — and the connection of tiese differences with 
our ecclesiastical system. That a national Church 
should embrace very considerable differences ,of religious 
opinion, — not requirii^ or expecting all it members, or 
even all its clergy, to look at the entire body of Chris- 
tian truth with exactly the same eyes, or from the same 
point of view, — and that it should not insist on the very 
same outward forms and observances in every diocese, 
or in every congregation, — would not in itself be a cause 
of weakness and danger, but rather of strength and 
security. But that there should be, as there are in our 
case, doctrinal and ritualistic differences so strongly 
opposed to each other among the clergy of a Church, 
which still requires from them all the most exact agree- 
ment of doctrine and ritual, and which is supposed to 
bind down every beneficed clergyman to a rigid uni- 
formity in his ministrations, as far as a solemn declaration 
can bind his conscience and his practice ; and that there 
should be withal no discipHne worthy of the name to 
prevent this scandal, nor any great attempt or care to 
alter the prescribed restrictions, the very strictness of 
which makes them so unavailing ; ' seems to me to bo as 



1 Unreasonably Htringeut rBBtrio- eompanied with demoralising ef- 

tions applied to a laa^ body of fecte. A memorable example of 

men tiDi any length of time will this has been exhibited in the tia- 

alwaysbe eTaded or rendered prao- tory of the "Act of Unifoimitj," 

tioally worthless by many of those which was hound upon the Ohnroli 

who aie Buppoaed to be bound by of England at the " Eestoration." 
them, such result being often ao- 
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sroTis a symptom of decadence ajid disraption as 
can well be imagiued in a Christian commtmity. 

Under such eireumstanees the different schools of 
religious thought and practice, as they are sometimes 
called, are not like the differences of opinion which mark 
a wholesome state of religious liberty, and inteUigent 
faith ; for they are necessarily stamped with more or 
less of a demoralized and dishonest character, which 
injuriously affects the clergy themselves, however they 
may succeed in satisfying their own consciences ; and 
which tends to weaken their moral inilnence with the 
people at large,— to dissociate in the popular mind the 
idea^ of religious profession and of honest truthfulness, — 
and so to undermine the general confidence in a Church 
which admits of so anomalous and unsatisfactory a 
condition. 

The gravest evils might be expected to result h-om 
such a state of things, independently of any question as 
to the soundness or unsoundness of the doctrines which 
are held and taught by any of the different parties in the 
Church. But when to this is added the fact that an 
active, zealous, and influential body amoi^ the clei^, 
well organized and closely united within their own ranks, 
not over-scrupulous as to the use of means, and encou- 
raged by a large measure of success, are endeavouring 
to bring us back to the doctrines and practices of the 
fourth and fifth centuries and through them to Eome, — 
the danger to the Church appeais still more imminent. 
For although this Homeward movement will doubtless 
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never succeed in persuading tlie English nation to sub- 
mit again to tlie yolre of papal bondage, — -it may 
succeed in. producing a largo amount of superstition and 
infidelity ; — it may succeed in creating such i feeling of 
disgust and ind^nafcion against the Chureli, as must 
ensure its overthrow,— its disestablishment and di^en 
dowment as a national institution,^ — its existence only is 
an opposing power against aU the sense and intelligence 
of the nation.' 

A tliird source of danger, and one in some respects 
more formidable than the others in its immediate beaiing 
upon the security and permsmence of our national Church, 
is th,Q wani of union and consolidation between ourselves 

' The following remfvrks of Mr. field, in wMoh reasonable men have 

Fronde at tlie end of his ' Hifitory ceased to espeot any good thing to 

of the Eeign of Queen Elizabeth,' grow If the same phe- 

Bhonld be carafaily considered by nomena are heginning to be visible 

all honest and patriotic churchmen, in England, they have appeared as 

"To the coiuitriGS which rejeobed yet in a less aggravated form. Theg 

tie Beformation, freedom never ire matiafesiing themselves ai pre- 

offered itself again in lie dress of a seni coiiKMeiii vMh the ryniMatkm 

purer religion. It returned apoii hy the clergy of the prhiciples of tlte 

them as Revolution, as the negation R^ormation ; and if the clergy are 

of all religion. In Austria, in Spain, permitted to carry throngh their 

in France, in Italy, the Church has Oathohc ' revival, ' the divorce be- 

been stripped step by step of its tween intelligence and Christianity 

wealth, of its power, even of con- will be as complete among our- 

tiol over the education of the selyea as it is elsewhere ; but we 

people. Practical life has become have been esempted hitherto by 

secularized, and culture andiotelli- the efforts of those brave men, 

gence have ceased to interest them- whose perseverance and victory it 

selves in a creed which they no haa been my privilege in these pB- 

loi^er believe. Doctrine may be ges to describe ; and unless we are 

piled upon doctrine ; the laity are unworthy or degenerate, it is not 

contemptuously indifferent, and yet too late for us to save our- 

leavotheptiestsinpossesaionofthe selves." — Yol. vi, p. 534. 
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and other ChriBtian bodies in our own country ; and the 
■want of a close aUianee, and even of friendly commnnion; 
■with Churches in other lands. 

A desire for union ■with some other Churches has 
indeed of late years been incroasiDgly felt in several 
quarters amongst us ; and Eirenicons in word and act 
have been held forth, if haply either the Greek or the 
Eoman portion of Christendom might be drawn nearer 
to us, and we to them. If such a union could be effected 
on the basis of aelmowledged truth, and with a com- 
promise only on such non-essential questions as are left 
undecided in the New Testament, to be ordered by the 
discretion of each Christian community, it would be a 
happy consummation, indeed. But as there seems at 
present no prospect of such a consummation, nor even 
any perceptible shadow of it appearing in the far dis- 
tance, it ■will be wise to attempt an easier and more 
promising task, and to endeavour to unite ourselves with 
Churches, which hold the same great doctrinal truths as 
our own, and differ only, if at all, in outward form and 
government. 

A union or close aUiance with the Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland, and with other orthodox Pro- 
testant bodies. Episcopal or Presbyterian, on the Con- 
tinent, and in other parts, would necessarily strengthen 
our hands as ■well as theirs, and would greatly further 
the cause of apostolic Christianity throughout the world. 
And looking nearer home at the bodies of Christian men 
in England itself, as sound in the faith as we are, and 
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holding all oi- almost all the Attioles of our Ohurcli, but 
nnl'octmiately separated altogether from us mto different 
sects and denominations, it is impossible to doubt that^ 
if they could be united with us in one religions com- 
munity, it would prove an immense accession of strength 
to the Church, comprehending as it would within its 
borders almost the whole of the nation's religious life. 

It is perfectly obvious that one of the greatest dangers 
^hich threaten the Established Church, is caused by the 
co-existence with it of large and powerful bodies oE 
nonconformists, commanding respect by their numbers, 
intelligence, learning, and piety ; and occupying a 
position necessarily more or less antagonistic to it. 
These dissenting Churches are growing stronger year 
by year ; and how great is their influence on the national 
mind and will is but too painfully evidenced by the 
recurrence of "Eehgious Difficulties," which from time 
to time impede or utterly prevent important measures, 
of which all approve, but which can be accomplished 
only, if at fill, with maimed and curtailed effect, from the 
antagonism existing between churchmanship and dissent. 

Ever since the firm settlement of the reformed religion 
in this Itingdora in the reign of Queen EHaabeth, it has 
been the desire of the wisest statesmen and of the most 
enlightened well-wishers to the country and the Church 
to consoHdate the religious profession of the nation. 
And repeated attempts were made by them, — first, to 
prevent the extension of non-conformity, and afterwards 
to comprehend the great body of Protestant dissenters 
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■within the pale of the Church, by judicious alterations 
in its formtilaries. These laudable efforts were unfortu- 
nately frustrated by the obstinacy of the sOYereign, — 
the reactionary violence of party feeling, — or the power 
and short-sightedness of the clergy. And since the 
failure of the "Comprehension Act" ^ nearly two hun- 
dred yeai-s ago, things have been allowed to take their 
course without any snatained and vigorous efforts to 
remedy the increasing evil. 

In the presence of these dangers, all of which are still 

'A grand opportunity was lost, " Comprehensioii Act " 
and tnmeii inUi a souroe of minoua ' ' Those diBtangiiialied stateBmoQ 

mischief, bytJieobafJnacjofQaeea did, however, make a noble, and in 

Elizabeth, ia refusing dl cocoesuion some respects a successful, struggle 

%a tbe large, influential, and loyal for the tights of couscionce. Their 

portion of her subjeota, who desired wish was to bring the great body of 

thoprinciplesof theReformationto the Protestant Dissenters wiiiiin 

be legitimately carried out. And a the pale of the Churoh by judicious 

similar polioj- on the pact of the alterations in the litui^y and the 

crown, under tile influenoe of the articles ; and to grantto those who 

Bomaniziug and tyrannical Laud, still remained without that pule 

issuod in tlio violent outbceai of tlie most ample toleration. They 

Puritanism, and in the overtlirow of framed a plan of comprehension 

th Chur h and throne, which would have satisfied a great 

A th Kestoradon much good majority of the eeoeders ; and they 

nugh hare been effected, if the proposed tiie complete abolition of 

Ti n action against the Presby- that absurd and odious test, which 

lan and Puritan party had not after having been during a oentiiry 

m ab y blinded those who had and a half a scandal to the pious, 

h p w and a laughing-stock to the pro- 

f he last golden time for oonsoli- fime, was at length removed in our 

dating the sound religious faith and own time. The immense power of 

feeling of bhe nation was lost in the the clergy, and of the Tory gentry, 

reign of William lU., when his fcustratedtheseeacellent designs." 

wisest ministers, supported by the — ' Macaulay's Essays ;' ' History 

king's enlightened sentiments, en- of the Revolution,' bySir J. Maek- 

deRvoiured in Tain to pass the intosh. 
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advancing with greater force as time goes on, it is sui'ely 
the best pohcy to realize our actual position, to look the 
dangers in the face, and hopefully to adopt the best 
available means for avertiug them. And the path of 
pohcy is here the path of duty. For it is the duty 
of a national Church to extend its legitimate influence 
as widely as possible, — to hold forth divine truth in the 
clearest manner and to the greatest mrniber, — and, as far 
as the manifestation of tlie truth can do it, to root itself 
in the affections of the people. 

A grave and temperate, but at the same time coura- 
geous and comprehensive, revision of oar litui^ and 
our whole ecclesiastical system, with a view to wise 
and conservative reforms, and such changes as are 
necessary for re-invigorating onr Church life, seems 
therefore to be now imperatively demanded. Such a 
revision is required, not to gratify the wishes of this 
or that rehgious school or party in the Church, but in 
order to meet the real wants and circumstances of the 
present age, — to secure a less cumbrous and more real 
and reasonable discipline, — ^to strengthen the foundations 
of the Church in the national mind and conscience, — to 
enlai^e its basis in conformity with a truly Christian 
and apostohc hberality, — and what is the greatest thing 
of all, to exhibit in the most distinct and impressive 
manner the great Christian truths which have been 
committed to its trust ; — and thus as far as possible to 
draw together into a compact and healthy union the 
rehgious faith and life of the nation. 
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In attempting this great and needful work, it is not to 
the third and fourth centuiit;s, ox any subsequent 
period of ecclesiastical history, that ive must look for 
our authorities and guides. The Church of England 
is not dependent on, or subject to, any other Church, 
or the OLurcii of any other times. Kor is it an unneces- 
saxy thing emphatically to affirm this indepcndenca, 
siace practices alien to our Church have often of late 
been introduced, and defended, on the ground of such 
presumed subjection; and the canons of ancient coun- 
cils "have been held forth, as if -vve were altogether 
bound to obey them. We haye wisely retained good 
rules and customs of the earlier Church, as we have 
adopted many laws of imperial Eome ; but wo owe 
BO more allegiance to the couueils of liie one, than we 
do to tJie ci^il edicts of the other. 

The authority, to which alone we should appeal, is 
that of the Divine Head of the whole Church, as it may 
be gathered from the words and actions of his inspired 
Apostles, The one safe and legitimate course in aU our 
Church reforms is to go to the New Testament as our 
guide, Tlie one great object of our desire should be to 
eshibit apostohc truth, as far as possible, in its apos- 
tolic form ; and never wiUingly to depart from the great 
principles of the Apostle's teacliing, when we may justly 
feel that we have fuU Christian hberty to deviate from 
their regulations, or to regulate what they left unruled. 

This course would be a noble following out of what 

was done by the noblest fathers of the English Beforma- 

22 
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tion. With their ctetennination to set forth clearly in 
the Church the truth of Chriat, as far as they themselves 
could- see and apprehend it, they wished no other con- 
sideration to interfere. And as further light and know- 
ledge were gained by them from the Scriptures, they did 
not hesitate to revise and alter what they had authorized 
at first. But, entangled as they necessarily were with 
fond notions about the ancient Church, from which it 
was scarcely possible that, without a miracle, they should 
have altogether cleared their minds, they bequeathed to 
their Church some difficulties and inconsistencies for 
those who came after them to remove. The truest 
honour which we can pay to their memory is to com- 
plete what they so auspiciously began, and in the same 
spirit as that in which they served their generation, to 
endeavour to benefit our own. 

Such a coui-se avowedly adopted and honestly carried 
out is not only right in itself, whatever its results might 
be ; but it is one, which more than any other possible 
alternative, would approve itself to the intelligence of 
the English people, win back their confidence, and 
restore their waning affection to the Church. The 
people of this countrj' have not lost their love and 
reverence for the Scriptures ; and reforms made in 
acknowledged conformity witli Scripture teaching, with 
the express intention of bringing out that teaching moi-e 
distinctly before the people, and not for state purposes, 
or to gratify pohtical or religious party-spirit, would 
confirm instead of unsettling the best sentiments of the 
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popular mind, and would have, at the veiy least, a most 
wholesome effect upon the nation at large. 

In tlioae things which no divine or apostolic authority 
ha8 determined for us, which yet must be determined in 
some way in the practice of the Church, as also in num- 
berless details, which have neeessariij been left to the 
judgment of each Christian community, a consideration 
of, though not a submission to, what our owu, or other 
Churches in former times decreed, will be wise and 
needful. Christianity is a religion of facts and history, 
not of philosophic dogmas or abstract truths. And 
every modem Church has huks coonecting it with the 
past. Yet the history of ancient Churches is much more 
useful in holding out beacons to warn us of their errors, 
tijim in lighting up safe paths for us to follow in their 
steps. 

It is especially in non-essentials ot this nature that 
times and circumstances — the ordinary feelings, habits, 
and social and intellectual conditions of our own age — 
should be considered ; and the Church should endeavour 
to meet the people upon their own ground, and to bring 
its ministrations into close contact and friendly sympathy 
with the national life. In these things also it is no 
wisdom, but the contrary, to require a strict and un- 
varying uniformity, which secures no useful object, and 
hinders rather than helps the general edification. 

But above all, sound practical common sense and 
honest truthfulness should be allowed fuU scope in 
ecclesiastical laws and regulations. The continuance 
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of shams and ujirealities in deaKng with sacred things, 
ivhatever excuses may be made for them, has necessarily 
a demoraKsing effect, and tends to make all religion be 
regarded as nothing but a cunniEigly devised fable. 

On looldng then to the apostolic Ohiu'ch of the New 
Testament for direction in the religious and ecclesiastical 
questions, which it will be necessary to consider, two 
great primary lessons are at once presented to us by the 
ecclesiastical poUty of the Apostles, and may take pre- 
cedence of all the rest. These two important lessons 
relate to the ministry and the sacraments of the Church ; 
and they teach us that 

Bacerdotcdisin and SacraTnentcdism 
had no place in the Apostles' practice, or encourage- 
ment from their authority. And consequently a return 
to the purity of the primitiye Church will lead to the 
exclusion of these post-apostolic errors. 

Sacerdotalism. — With regard to the first of these, it 
was shown in a former lecture that the Christian 
ministry as instituted by the Apostles was certainly 
not a piiesthood :— that sacerdotalism appeared at the 
beginning of the third century, and in the progress of its 
deyelopment brought in all the kindred notions of a 
priestly caste, a material altar, and a material sacrifice 
which opened a wide gate to a flood of superstitions ; 
but all this had no foundation at all in the New Testa- 
ment or in the teaching and practice of the apostolic 
Church : — that the ordination of ministers by the 
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Apostles and by others in their time did not confer a 
spiritual power, but an ecclesiastical authority :— and that 
there ia no intimation whatever in the New Testament, 
that ministerial power or authority was to be exclusively 
transmitted through any particular line or euecession of 
ordinations ; or that the validity of the sacraments is in 
any way derived from the fact of their being adminis- 
tered by one who has been so ordained ; or that there 
is any such thing as "the grace of absolution" to be 
obtained exclusively or with any special elfect from 
ministerial lips and hands ; — the doetiines of the special 
confession of sins to a priest, and of penance imposed 
and absolution given by him, beit^ unknown to the 
Church of the Apostles, and invented in a later age. 

When compared with the apostolic view of the Chris- 
tian ministry, the formularies of our Church in their 
exhibition of the ministerial office, display an incon- 
sistency or incompleteness which ought not to have 
remained so long uncorrected,' 

'The moonsisteiides in our opposition to their reeoiomondtv- 
Pcayer-book are principally owing lions, many important chacges were 
to the fact that the Prayer-book of introdaeacl hy the queen and her 
Queen EUzaheHi's reign, -whioh is oouneil, before the book was sub- 
substantially the same as that now mitted to Parliament This oom- 
in use, was the teault of a wmpro- promise so faisucceeded that " the 
mise. The policy of the qneen, both boot was made so passable amongst 
from personal and from political the Papists, that for ten years they 
moMves, was to eoneiliate Papists, generally repaired to fieit parish 
without herself submitting to the churches without doubt or scru- 
Pope. The commission appointed pie."— .(Heylin, ' Hist^ of Eef.' ii. 
to prepare the hook were ordered p. 286.) 

"to fiivour the jifsf Prayer-book of "The reluctant commission of 

Bdwatd VI. ;" and besides thfe, in divines," says Bishop Bnmet^ 
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"Altars" having even in the reign of Edwaril YI. 
given way to " honest tables " in oui- Chucehes, while 
the word " altar " itself has been carefully expunged 
from our Prayer-book,— -and the idea of a material sacri- 
fice having been removed from all the prescribed acts of 
onr officiating ministers, — it needs only a completion of 
this good work to remove also whatever encourages the 
thought that a Christian presbyter is a priest, and 
as such possesses the power of granting priestly absolu- 
tion, of offering sacrifices, or of performing any other 
mediatorial work for Christian men.' 

And when the idea of a priesthood is eliminated from 
the ministry of onr Church, it will tlie more readily he 
seen that it is a thing which cannot be justified by any 
principle or practice of the primitive Church, that in our 
Ordination Service the words of Christ's commission to 
His Apostles should be addressed to a presbyter, telling 
him at that solemn time, " whoso sins thou doet forgive, 
they are forgiven ; and whose sins tliou dost retain, they 
are retained ;" a form of words never applied in the New 
' ' reckoned tliat if ttat generation servantB of Clirisf desinn an 1 
couldtayeteen ononytecma Bepa^ longing for the redress f li era 
rated from tlie Papaoy, ttougli witti abuses of the Chur h, is m t 
allmmnces for many other superaii- witJi rofUeal and p se ut on In 
tioas conceits, it would once unite the mean while, a. rem h d by 
them all, and m the nest age none Bishop Filiinglon p us p ona 
of Ihose should any more remain." lamented, atheists lan^hed, and the 

The next age came, and the nest Papists hlew the coals." 
reign, hut every petition for relief 'The ineufBoieney of the plea 
fromtliose "whosoughtit neither that the word "priest" nowmeans 
as fiictious men, nor as schismatics only Christian minister is shown in 
aiming at the dissolution of the Lecture iii. 
state ecclesiastical, hut as faithful 
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Testament to any but those who received their anthority 
immediately from Christ himself ; neyer used in Ordina- 
tiona for many centuries aiter the Apostles' time ; and 
■whatever meaning the forgiveness and retention of ains 
may be supposed to bear, appropriate only to men 
endued with infallible knowledge and unerring judg- 
ment through the special inspiration of the Holy Spirit.' 

1 It iis remarkable that tiose, who undesirable that words requirmg bo 

fi'omKioliard Hooker to the present much, esplauatioii, and liable, as 

time, have nnderlakeii to defend eiperienoe proves, to bo mnch 

the use of these words in the ordi- abuse, should be used In so solemn 

nation of a presbyter, almost invari- a Betvioe, the insuperable objection 

ftblymissthereailygravestpointof to theni does not lie in any parti- 

objoction i^ainst them ; and satisfy oolar meaning of the word ' ' foi- 

themselves with explaining how tlie give," hut in the grani ofinfaUibiliiy 

forgiveness of sins may, in some contained in the empbatio words, 

lawful sensa, be included in. tlie Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they 

ministerial ofSoe. Even Archhishop are forgiven. The Apostles, it is 

Whately, usually so olear-iSighted in true, did not infallibly know the 

anaigument, falls into thia error; state of every man's heart, but 

andthinksitenonghtoremarkthat, theydM infoSlJhly tooiu, and uner- 

in foi^iving sine as against God, the ringly dedare, the terms of foi^ve- 

Apostlesdid so byproolBiming the ness. They were empowered lo 

good tidings of forgiveness to all announce, as by the word of God, 

who shonld accept the Gospel invi- and without the possibility of mis- 

tation, and admitting to baptism take or the right of appeal, what 
aen " must do to be saved ;'" and 
soy to those, who heoitilj re- 

and, consequently, that Christian oeived their word, that God had 

ministers may in that sense forgive forgiven Uieir sins. In their case, 

sinsnow. "'Wliile,"lieoontinues, therefore, it might be tiuly said, 

"offences as against a Gommunity " Whosesoever sins ye remit, they 

may, it is plain, be pardoned, or are remitted tinto them." Butthis 

pardon for them be withheld, by cannot be so saidof Ohriatiim min- 

that community, oi by those its istera now. They are not divinely 

ofScers who duly represent it." — inspired to teach infallibly wh it 

'Kingdom of Christ Delineated,' men must do to obtain GtOd's for- 

p. 98-101. giveness. They can and do make 

BatalUionghitisatany rate very mistakes in their teaching, even on 
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These words moreover but ill accord with the rest of 
the service, in which the work and duty of a Clirisfci'an 
presbyter are excellently described with much tinifch and 
feeling, and in admirable conformity with what, ss far as 
we can judge, were the work and duty of presbyters 
under the Apostles, and in the time which immediately 



Tills office, so solemn and responsible, requires the 
continual gift of divine grace, to teach, strengthen, guide, 
and animate those who are appointed to it. Noue but 
God, it has been truly said, can make a true minister 
of the New Testament. Nothing but His Spirit can give 
the requisite powers for such ministrations. To remind 
men of this with touching earnestness at their ordination 
is good indeed. Good and needful too it is that earnest 
and united prayer should then ask for an out-giving of 



tte most important pointa W m m casos and tinder certaia 

may appeal against their d 1 ra t t ns, in connection with tte 

tion to tlie jui^ment of tJi S np L 1 Supper. This ia indeed 

tnres. The words, tlierefore ann t trhatH oker represents it moinly to 
truly be said to ihem, as they w na st n. 

to the Apostles. They oanu t tn ly But what words aro these to es- 
he said to them, without intr duo- p s sl^ht an exercise of min- 
ing another condUion which n ist nal authority ! To use espres- 
tially alters their meaning; namely ns apahle of supporting the 
that the minister shall rem t ms, m 1 1 fty pretensions, and then by 
or proclaim, the terms of forgive- explanations to attempt to bring 
neas, in exact accordance luith God's tham down to the most innocent 
lorifleTi word- and humble claims, is a delusion 
Even wiOi regard to ecdesiasUcai and a snare, which never ought to 
forgiveness, or retention of sin, a be allowed a place in the hallowed ' 
presbyter iu our Church has no au- ordinances of a pure religion, 
thority to foi^ive or retain, eieept 
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heavenly grace for those ■who are admitted to such sacred 
duties. Such prayer was an apostohc praetiee ; and was 
retained in the Church even after many errors and xm- 
apostoKe notions had been associated with the idea of 
the ministry. And far better would it be to give a 
greater prominence to sucli prayer in our ordinal ; in- 
stead of directing the bishop to use words/ which imply 

' Tte nee of tliese woids lifls Arohbiahop Packer and. tta otlier 

been felt to be a stumbling-block biaiiopB. He says, 'To usa these 

for tte last three hnndred years, words, " Receive ye the Holy 

Hooker ■writes respectiag ttam, " A Ghost," in ordering of ministers, 

thing much stumbled at ia tha which Ohrist himself used in ap- 

mannar of giviiLg orders, ia our pointing his Aposfles, is no more 

tising thoBememorablewordsof our ridiculous and blasphemous than 

Lord and Saviouc Christ 'Receive it is to use the words that he used 

ye th H ly Gb t ( E 1 P 1 m. the Supper; but itis bloBphemy 

T. § 77) And m t tiB t y thus outrageously to speak of the 

is hus d f f tb g da of Christ. The bishop, by 

them and h dJy t t with 1 king these words, iJotft nO( tafte 

itself % 1 fti™ io ffiwe (Ae Hois/ Ghost, no 

Amoi^ th m t t d me than he doth to remit sins, 

fences of Hiis formulary is tbelil wh nhopronouncaththereiiiiBfiion 

lowing,oofltaJnediiiDr.Blakeney's of sins; but by speaking these 

■valuable work, on the Book of words of Christy "Receive the 

Common Prayer. Holy Ghost ; whose sins soever ye 

" The third form, ' Eeceivo ye remit they are remitted," &c., he 

the Holy Ghost,' is also novel in dotb show the principal duty of a 

its use. Thereis, however, nofhiug minister, and assureth him of the 

objectionable in these -words, as asaistanoeofGod'sHolySpirit,ifhe 

■used in the English ordinal, when labour in the same accordingly.' " 

properly received. It oonsista of o — 'Works of 'Whitgifl, p. 489, voL i. 

proyffr, an address, and a cfttwje. P. 8, 

' Receive ye the Holy Ghost for the Of this and all other similar ex- 
ofBee of a priest in the Church of planatiODaitissufScienttoremBrk, 
God, now committed unto thee by that they really involve a condennwl- 
the imposition of our hands,' is a (ion offbat which they are designed 
prayer. Such was the description to defend. Interpretations savour- 
given of it by 'Whitgift^ who must tag so much of a non-natural sense, 
have known well the views of show what sort of language onght 
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the giving of tlie Holj Spiiit by hie own power, when 
he laja his hands on those who are ordained ; and which 
authorise them in consequence o£ this gift to forgive or 
retain the sins of men. 

As long as such words continue to be so employed) it 
must be impossible to prevent the practice of the 
confessional in our Church, with any amount of its 
abominationB, that individual presbyters may, in their 
discretion — or their indiscretion — think proper to intro- 
duce ; or indeed, to prevent the whole sacerdotalism of 
the Church of Eome from following with it. For he who 
is directed to foi^ve sins, or to withhold forgiveness, 
may reasonably urge tlie consequent necessity of indi- 
vidual confession to himself, or as it is commonly called, 
" auricular confession ;" and he who is expressly declared 
to be a priest, cannot by any explanations be prevented 
from making for himself an altar, and a sacriiice, though 
none is provided for him in the Church. It must be in 
vain to expect that our Prayer-book, framed for the 
express purpose of including Romanists, should now be 
able without alteration to exclude I 



to be used, insteatl of'ixm&s^S U^" t'l*'' i^'^ "se of our present formula, 

present use. If a prayer is in- ' SuoIl inconaiafencies as the 

tended, why is ttece not a prayer form of atisolntion in ' ' The Visita- 

aotuaUy used, whieh would need tion of the Sick," evidently intro- 

no elaborate explanation? A very dnoed there to serve a temporary 

esoellent prayer might be selected purpose in the transition time of 

with scarcely any alteration, irom the Reformation, wiU necessarily 

the ' OonatituHonea Apostolioie,' beremoved, whenever a Scriptural 

and to adopt it would bo to return revision of the Ordination, Service 

to a practice much more ancient is allowed to take effect. 
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Sacramentcdism. — ^There has been at all times a close 
cormection between the estimatioii and use of the 
Christian sacraments, and the views entertained of 
the Christian ministry, "Wherever a right understand- 
ing and Scriptural estimate of the ministerial office 
prevailSj 8acramerUalisvi, or an excessive, nnscriptural, 
and therefore superstitious exaltation of the sacraments, 
cannot easily supersede the simple and healthy practice 
of the earhest Church. 

In that Church the baptism of those who repented of 
sin, and believed in Jesus as the divine Saviour, was 
r^;arded as being to them, " the washing of regenera- 
tion," the beginning of a new spiritual life, and an im- 
parting of all the privileges of Christ's disciples. While 
at the same time no virtue was believed to be inherent 
in the rite itself; no consecration of the water was 
made, as if to infuse into it some mystical power ; no 
sacramental grace was supposed to pass forth through it 
from tlie minister who performed the seiTice ; neither is 
any instance of infant baptism recorded in the New 
Testament, nor any directions given respecting it. 

But from and after the beginning of the third century 
this sacrament was overloaded with a burden of cere- 
monies before unknown, all tending but too surely to 
produce the belief that a special virtue was conveyed 
into the water, and that it washed away sin by a super- 
natural efficacy of its own. 

The application of the consecrated ointment with 
other imposing rites still further encouraged in ordinary 
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minds the notion that the Ohijrch possessed a species of 
magic, by which those who joined it could have their 
sins annihilated, and a spiritual power ex opere operato 
imparted to them. 

In like manner the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
was the most simple of all ordinances in the apostolic 
Church. No idea of a sacrifice was attached to its cele- 
bration ; no cliauge was supposed to take place in the 
sacred elements ; no virtue to be imparted to them or 
through them by the administrator ; no presence of 
Christ m them, or with them, in any especial or peculiar 
manner. But in the post-apostolic Church all this was 
gradually ciianged, until at last the service was repre- 
sented as a sacrifice offered upon an altar by a priest, the 
elements were spoken of and worshipped, as if they 
were Christ himself; and other gross superstitions 
naturally ensued. 

Through all these accumulations of error and delusion 
the Eeformation had to clear its way, and if the heroic 
men who first undertook the work left some portions" of 
the Herculean task unfinished, which those who followed 
neglected to complete, it becomes ns, who stiU enjoy 
the fruits of their labours, -not to shrink from a lighter 
labour of our own, that we maj' finish what they so 
happily began. 

The drcumstanees have been already noticed which 
led our early Church Eeformers to examine and test the 
then prevalent doctrines and practices of the Eucharistic 
service with more depth and earnestness than any other 
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subject. And the happy results of their honest and 
courageous soarcii for the truth have so far survived the 
compromising efforts of later hands, that but little is 
found in our Commuuion liturgy, which a Scriptural 
revision would mark with disapprobation. 

Here and there a few words would be corrected which 
from an apparent misunderstanding of certain texts are 
calculated to mislead the minds of ordinary hearers, and 
to give birth to unhealthy feelings of awe and dread, 
instead of a wholesome reverence and sacred joy. And 
the espressiona which are sometimes represented as 
inculcating the Bomish dootriues of the confessional and 
priestly absolution, though they cannot justly bear all 
that has been built upon them, should be freed from the 
ambiguity, which now attaches to them, and thus gives 
some apparent sanction to the assumption of sacerdotal 
powers. 

In dealing with the other sacrament the original 
framers of our baptismal formulary were not under the 
same urgent necessity to search the Scriptures for the 
solution of all questions connected with it, inasmuch as 
that ordinance had not been so cardinal a point of' vital 
controversy, as that of the Lord's Supper. And, con- 
sequently, they did not give us in every part so good an 
exposition of primitive doctrine and practice, as they did 
in their Communion service. 

They were, it is true, too well acquainted with the 
New Testsunent not to mark numerous unaiithorized 
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and superstitious ceremonies, whicli liad been added to 
tlie ordinance of baptism since the Apostles' days. And 
their reverence for patristic antiquity did Jiot prevent 
tiiem from sweeping these away, in spite of the authority 
of the early Church, And this very circumstance plainly 
shows that they would have made further alterations 
besides these, if they had seen that there were stiU some 
things in their baptismal service not sufficiently eon- 
formed to the written word of truth. 

The defects, which I venture to believe an unfettered 
and courageous appeal to apostolic authority, such as 
wasTnade in the ease of the other sacrament, would have 
removed, are particularly the consecration of the fontal 
water, — the takiag for granted that the baptism of un- 
couscioiis infants must be in all respects the same as 
that of beheving adults, — and the ecclesiastical fiction of 
the sponsorial promises. 

1. The prayer of consecration, " Sanctify this water to 
the mystical washing away of sin," encourages the old 
supei^titious behef that a mysterious change is effected 
in the element, by means of which the sins of the bap- 
tized are removed ; and it is altogether unauthorized by 
the practice of the primitive Church. There is nothing 
of this objectionable nature in the Commvmion service. 
What is there called the prayer of consecration does not 
contain a single word indicative of any change in the 
bread and wine corresponding with this presumed change 
in the baptismal water. 

The explanation that these words in our administra- 
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tion of baptism only mean " that the water is separated 
from common use to a holy purpose," is one of those 
interpretations which only show that the words are very 
inappropriate to the meaning which ought to be ex- 



2. The baptism of the children of 1: 
deriving its plea and justification from a reasonable 
application of apoatohc authority, and Scnpture pro- 
mises, to the ch-cumstances of later times, requires no 
unwarranted assertions or assumptions for its wholesome 
administration. The language used in the New Testa- 
ment, when speaking of the baptism of belieomig men, 
does not'justify the use of the very same terms in tho 
baptism of unconscious i-nfants. Words of dedication, of 
prayer, and of hope, may be lawful ; but positive affirma- 
tion can hardly be justifiable, when it has no positive 
information or authority whereon to rest. Nor can it 
be right, in a solemn religious ceremony, any more than 
in secular transactions of common life, to assert that to 
be a fact, which we do not know to be so. 

The conduct of the churchmen of those times, when 
infant baptism is first known to have prevailed, was at 
any rate in this matter consistent with their creed. They 
believed baptism to be absolutely necessary for salration, 
so that infants, dying without it, could not be saved — 
and they accordingly baptized them. They beheveil that 
through the consecrating and transforming power of cer- 
taia sacerdotal acts, the baptismal water with its holy oil 
and the sacred chrism were able, by their own inherent 
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virtue, to convey the pardon of sin and the gift of the 
Spirit ; — -aud they accordingly asserted that these same 
effects were produced in infants and in adults. But if 
we do not believe, ae they did, that infants dying un- 
baptized must certainly perish, we cannot consistently 
regard infant baptism exactly as they regarded it. And 
if wo do believe, as they did not, that the sacraments 
" are not physical but moral instruments of salvation," 
and do not take effect from " any natural or supernatural 
quality in thorn," — we cannot have tbe same reason as 
they had for supposing that the effect of baptiani must 
be exactly the same in children as in men. As a moral 
instrument it must necessarily be imperfect in the infant 
recipient ; and it ought therefore to be so regarded, and 
the service for its administration should be framed ac- 
cordingly. 

3. The use of sponsors, to make declarations in the 
infant's name, probably originated at first, and has been 
since retained, from laudable motives ; yet it is not only 
destitute of all scriptural authority direct or inferred,-— 
but the fiction, which it introduces, gives an appearance 
of unreahty to the whole transaction, and has been fol- 
lowed to a large extent by a demoralizing effect. The 
more so, since, by a strange perversity, the parents, who 
are the most fitted by their position to answer for 
the baptized child, were, by our ecclesiastical laws, until 
very lately, excluded from the office. If infant baptism 
were in itself unlawful, the addition of the sponsorial 
promises could not make it right. If it be most agi-ce- 
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able with tlia institution of Christ, it neei^ not this 
addition to give it validity. 

Most right and proper would it be that parents should 
be called upon to unclertalte that children, presented for 
baptism, should be brought up " in all virtue and godli- 
ness of living;" and far better adapted would sach a 
practice be to secure a healthy reverence for the sacred 
ordinance, and to promote a godly use of it in onr popu- 
lation at large, than ia now found to be the case with 
our present service.' 

■ Baptism is now very often ra- (1) by the Rubric, wbioJj aifirma 
gardad by our upper and middle tbat, " It is certain by Gtod's word 
claeses as a ceremony which it is that ohildien which, aro baptized, 
the right thing to have performed ; dying before they commit actual 
—to be made an occasion for soma sin, are undoubtedly saved ;" 
family festivity ; for tie giving of (iiough, by the way, God's word 
presents ; or for sacuriiig, through says notiiag whatever upon the 
godfiithcra and godmothers, con- subject ; (3) by parents being in- 
nections wMch may be useful to structed that, in ca^e of iUness 
the child's pecuniary interests ; and baptism should be administered 
by the lower classes, as a ceremony privately in houses, and in any 
for giving Oia child a name, and a way rather than not at oJI ; (3) by 
title to decent burial, if it should ucbaptized children being ox- 
die ; or, at the beat, as an nnintel- eluded from Church burial, 
ligible mysterious method of mak- If parents were plainly taught 
ii^ the child a Christian ; while that baptism is not a charm to be 
sponsors are sought for at random, administered to dying infants, but 
to meet the ecclesiastical dem^ind, a sacrament for those who are to 
without any regard to fhs engage- livo the Christian hfe ; and fliat, 
mente which they have to assume, when they bring their children to 

Althoi^h the direct assertion be baptiaed, they are themselves 
that imbaptized children must undertaking a Christian responsi- 
perish, which appeared in the bility, — there m^hfc be a better 
Articles of 153G, has been re- hope that this sacred ordinance 
moved from our formularies, yet would be more duly appreciated, 
an idea of a similar Mnd, all the and made more beneficial than it 
more superstitious from its vague- now is. 
uess, is hept up in our populalioD, 

3§ 
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A Gbristian Church is doubtless at liberty to institute 
rites and ceremonies ou its own authority, proyided that 
nothing be enacted contrary to God's woi-d, Xet within 
this limit many different degrees of wisdom, and un- 
wisdom, may find a place ; even if in the present instance 
it can be justly said that this Hmit has not been 
exceeded. 

With infant baptism administered as an ordinance of 
prayer and hope for the solemn dedication of the children 
of Christians to that Saviour, who suffered little chil- 
dren to come unto Him, and forbade them not ; — and 
with confirmation afterwards, as a " Sacramental Com- 
plement," made a service for a real profession of per- 
sonal repentance, faith, and godly obedience, of those 
who had been baptized iu childhood ; — our Church might 
secure all, and more than aU, that can be gained by our 
present system, without any of the stumbling-blocks, 
which now often give occasion for disingeuuous or non- 
natural interpretations, — perplexities for tender eon- 
sciences, — and disunion between those who ought to be 
united in Christian brotherhood. 

The most important lessons then, which may be 
learned from the apostolic Church for our own ecclesi- 
astical polity, are these which immediately I'elate to the 
ministry and the sacraments. But there are many others 
to be gathered fi-om the same source, secondary only to 
these in their importance, and worthy of our serious 
consideration. Of these I desire especially to notice 
iiM, which are particulaily applicable to some of the 
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wants of the present time ; and which relate to our 
pvhlic worship, aud to the position of ilte laity in our 
Church. 

As there is no command in the New Testament re- 
specting the use of extemporaneous prayers, or of the 
set forms of a prescribed hturgy, in pubhc worship,^ 
but both these modes have the sanction of antiquity, 
and every Church is left without the least restriction in 
this matter, — it is remarkable that within the compass 
of this island two national Churches should not only 
have made a different choice in these alternatives, but 
with a determined and bhnd partiality should have long 
adhered each to one of these two modes of worship 
exclusively, and have looked with positive abhoiTenca 
upon the other. ThoT^h either method has its own 
advantages, aud its own defects, free prayer in the 
North, and a rigid unchangeable Hturgy in the South, 
have been regarded almost as objects of vital and essen- 
tial faith by their respective communities. 

In our own Church the evils resulting from an un- 
deviating adherence to an inflexible form of prayer have 
long been felt, and have of late years sometimes been 
even in high places openly acknowledged. They have 
been aggravated in our case by the circumstance that 
our Hturgy, However excellent, was compiled, and iiU its 
regulations and arrangements ordered, in a state of 
society and national Hfe altogether different fi-om the 
present; while a revision, which might make it more 
capable of meeting the requirements of modern times, 
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has hitherto been effectually prevented, and seems to be 
regarded by some good men as if it were something 
sacrilegious and profane. 

The opposite defects of the system, which entirely 
excludes prescribed foims of prayer, have also of lata 
been to some extent acknowledged in the Churches of 
Scotland; and a desire is beginning to be felt for a 
partial use of devotional formularies, where hitherto they 
had been loolted upon as abominations.' If such deep 
rooted prejudices are giving way, where they might have 
been the least expected to do so, will it bo too much to 
hope that the Church of England, with its more liberal 
spirit, may be led to see that some d^ree of choice and 
freedom may be granted to its ministers and congregations 
in our pubhc worship, without deviating from the earliest 
precedents, — without contravening any apostolic rule, — 



' Churdi Tendencies in Soot^ Miuself in the moet effachial mac- 
l ' : — ner to supply it. Hia aim was, 
Aconstomed to popnlaritry and while rotaining the vigour and 
and poBSeBsing consi- thorougliness of the Sooteh ideal 
derable flexibility of constitution, of preaching, to borrow iirom Epis- 
Presbyterianism has seldom Btown eopalianiani the best elements of 
itself unwilling or unable to retain its liturgical method, -while eor- 
the popular attachment by meet- recting some of its obvious laults. 
ing the popular wants. And in The protracted and somewhat an- 
the present instance, there are grj controversy, which arose upon 
many tokena that Presbyterianiara the introduction of his reforms, 
is seeking to adapt itseK to the de- has issued substantially in the 
mand that haa arisen for a lai^et succeBB of Mb ideas. The move- 
infoBion of life and beauty into its ment for the improvement of the 
rituaL To the late Dr. Robert Lee Presbyterian ritual, instead of 
belongs the credit of having first, being oxtinguished, has been con- 
and most clearly, seen what was firmed. " — Essay, by Rev. E. Wat- 
wanted here, and of having set lace, D.D., in 'Recess Studies.' 
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and with manifest advantage to general usefulness? 
There is at any rate no ground of objection, either in the 
Scriptures, or in reason, against a system, -which would 
combine the advantages of both methods, without losing 
the time-honoured and beautiful prayers which we have 
inherited from tlie Church of old. 

The position of the laity in our Church, including their 
relations to the clerical order, — the duties incumbent on 
them, — the authority or influence which they ought to 
exercise, — and the aid which they may Justly be ex- 
pected to afford for the general welfare of the Christian 
community, — has begun at last here and there to excite 
attention, and to engage some of the thoughts of oamesfc 
men.' One of the most distinctive features of the 
apostolic Church was the great importance of the part 
assigned to the lay members of it. In the first century, 
and for several centuries beyond it, they elected, or at 
least freely expressed their approval or disapproval of 

1 "It oannot be necessary to most anxious for the retention of 
dwell at any lei^th on tlie ciroum- the great blessing of the union of 
stances of the times which are 'Ohnroh and Stata,' are also tlioBe 
bringiiig into the foreground this who are looting about most 
qnestioEof tbeplaoeof thelaitjin ansioualy for eome means of re- 
Church gorermnent Some persons adjustii^ the relations which Bnb- 
nre attracted towards it from oua sist between the two bodies, now 
direction, some ftom anotiher ; but more than ever distinct and sepa- 
the thoughts of very many seem to rate. It is in tbe introduction of 
converge towards the same points the Church laity in some form or 
la it too much to say that it is the other that they are beginning to 
great Church qneslion of the day?" see away out of tieir difficulties." 

"The old machinery of the Es- —Essay IV. in 'The Charch and 
tablishment is perceived tj) be very tiio Age,' on 'The Place of the 
Dinoh out of gear. Those who are Laity in Church Govemmeni ' 
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those who were ordained to minister amoug them ; 
and they appear at first to have exercised the power of 
deposing offending presbyters. In the maintenance also 
of Church discipline in all its several forms, and in ques- 
tions of faith and doctrine requiring any dogmatic 
decision, the laity in the New Testament period held an 
influential position, and were called upon to give their 
voice and sanction to all ecclesiastical proceedings. 
Besides this their mutual sympathies and kindly fellow- 
ship, kept up by the Agapce, or other Christian meetings, 
— the words of exhortation, warning, and encoittagement, 
which they did not shrink from addressir^ to each other, 
— and their constant and ready help in all works of 
charity and kindness, — were powerful means in the early 
Church for strengthecir^ and cherishing the rehgious life. 
In our Church, on the other hand, a great cause of 
weakness and of failure has been the almost utter absence 
of lay influence and work. The general tendency of our 
system, in its actusil working at any rate, has been to 
place each clergyman alone as the only motive power 
of Godliness in his parish ; and to assign nothing to 
the parishioners to do.' His public ministrations in the 
parisii Church, and his visits from house to house to the 
sick and the whole within his cure, were all that seems 
to have been looked upon as needful ; and anything 

■ The ofSce of Church wara ens, IheClmrch. The syBtem to which 

whatever it may once have iDoea, they belong, if it ever was effeotiial 

is now quite powerless for any- for mnih good, has now, at any 

Ihing beyond what relates (o the rate, become oheoleto. 
material fiibiio and furniture of 
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beyond this was until lately by our ecclesiastical authori- 
ties discouraged, if not forbidden. It is no wonder that 
such a course of action has greatly failed to reach the 
masses of our population ; and that not only much 
spiritual destitution, but much rampant irreligion, prevails 
in ovx pai'ishes. Praiseworthy efforts have been made 
by good men to remedy this lamented state of things. 
By additional Churclies and clergy, Scripture readers, 
Bible women, and other similar means, something has 
been done to encounter the most glaring symptoms of 
this our English heathenism. And cottage lectures, 
Bible classes, and communicants' meetings, are some- 
times used to supplement the necessarily imperfect in- 
structions of the Prayer-book and the pulpit. But all 
these are at tlae best but partial, and are more or less 
spasmodic in their action and effects. 

I venture to think that something more systematic 
is needed ; and that a return, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, to tlie apostolic plan, by givir^ the laity a moi-e 
prominent place in onr Church, — by showing them that 
they have Christian work to do, and by encouraging 
them to take an interest in doing it,— is what our present 
condition most especially requires. And without pre- 
tending here to trace the details of such a reform, or to 
assert that It could immediately be brought into fuU 
operation ; some good might be done at once by giving 
congregations a voice in the appointment of their minis- 
ters ; some good might be done by reviving the practice 
of frequently assembling together the earnest Christians 
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in OTir parisliea under the direction and superintendence 
of their clergy, so that they might have some amount 
of real Christian fellowship with each other, a thing now 
entirely banished from our Church system. 

Each assembly of tMa kind would be the really visible 
Church, — the i7CKXriSia,—\Q every place, spreading its 
Christian influence all around it. The several members 
would have opportunities of mutual exhortation and 
counseL Unity would be promoted. They would learn 
to know and care more for each other, to sympathise 
with each others' trials, and to assist each other in tem- 
poral and spiritual things. The clergyman also would 
know more of his people and they of him. He would be 
better able to direct his ministrations among them. All 
useful plana and machinery for religious instruction, edi- 
fication, and general benevolence, could thus be earned 
out, and kept in operation without his being overbur- 
dened, or obliged to leave the work half-done. And by 
the force of a healthy public opinion created through 
the instinimentality of this assembly, or local Church, 
immorality and ungodliness might be put to shame, and 
a considerable amount of Christian discipline might be 
exercised, even without the intervention and enforcement 
of any ecclesiastical laws. The great obstacles to the 
useful working of any such plan, which are presented by 
the artificial state of modern society, and by the utter 
want of discipline which has so long prevailed in our 
Church, might, it is to be hoped, be overcome by tact 
and patience. But a broad, liberal, and scriptural reform 
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of our Cliureh laws and formularies would be essential 
to its success.' 

But finaUj, in dealing with such questions and all 
others of a simOar nature, it is needful to bear in mind 
one great principle of constant application in everything 
connected with our religion, — a principle which ov^ht to 
influence the whole course of our ecclesiastical polity, 
all regulations of tlie Church, and every administration 
of its ordinaJiees ; yes, and to influence all the members 
of any Christian community in their use of their Ohnreh's 
ministrations. 

This principle is the great master-truth, that the true 
Church of Christ, — the body of which he is the head, — 
"the fulness of him who filleth all in aU,"'^to which 
alone all the promises and blessings of the Iciugdom of 
God belong, — is an invisible society, consisting of aU those 
who are really united to Christ, and who, from union 



' Dr. Owen, on Heb. X. 25, "Not members, with respect to their 

forsEiing the assembling of your- walking and ooaversation, tliat in 

RelT^ together," remarks,^ all things it be each as beoomeH (lie 

" These a., mbl' w f tw g 1 1 dgiring ff S 

sorts : I. ht ted th L rd to aJm h -di f dp 1. 

Day, or first daj f th w i -4. a n th t 1 and ^ 1 
OccasionaJ, thlt a-wkt mftstblhd 

310113 of th Chiir hid q ir oo rag th m th t w fB t 

(1 Cor. V. 4 Th d f th d p t d to h th 

assemblies was tw f Id I t Th p & S h as mbh w 
due perform f 11 sol mn t tly bse d in th fli t 

stated, orderly g hoil h p Chur h h w th y cam to b 

in prayer, p lugfthwdlt t "It" wa tli h h w 

singing of p aim nd th dm th y m y aud ^ht to 1 d 

istratiou of the saeramonts. 2nd. isdiffioult,"— Owen's 'Works,' -vol. 

The CKeroise of discipline, or tlie SKvii. 
watoh of the Church over its 
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■with Him as the head, are living members of His mys- 
tical body ; and further, that the visible Catholic Church 
of professing Christians, or any particuliir branch and 
portion of it, can be called Christ's body only in a 
secondary, inferior, and imperfect sense ; this name dis- 
scribing only its professed intention, and not the reality 
of its actual beii^. 

The fundamental mistake of confounding the visible 
and invisible together in thought and \v<Drd, — and thus 
regarding any particular Church as being to al! within 
its sphere the very body of Christ, out of which there is 
no safety or Christian pcivUege,— -was an error into which, 
as Tve have seen, the Church began to fall towards the 
end of the second century, and which all the tendencies 
of that time gradually deepened and ext*ided. This 
error, which manifested itself in the throwing outward of 
the whole conception of the Church, helped greatly to 
encourage the notion of a priesthood, and to give a false 
view of the Christian sacraments, and of the general 
relation of the Church's office and work to those who 
were within and without its pale. And such false views 
strei^thened in their turn the original misapprehension ; 
and thns intertwined with each other in the growth of 
error, they have continued to act and re-act upon one 
another ever since. 

Most desirable and necessary is it therefore that, iu 
all attempts at ecclesiastical improvement, it should be 
distinctly kept in view, and distinctly displayed to view, 
that Clmst, and not the Churcb, is the author of spiritual 
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life ; and therefore, that it is not our being members of 
tlie Church which unites us with Christ, but our being 
united with Clirist makes us true members of His Cliurch ; 
— that every visible Church on earth is necessarily a 
mixed body of real and nominal Christians ; — that out- 
ward admission to it and communion with it is of no 
spiritual profit, without the inward union with Christ him- 
self; — and that separation from it involves no spiritual 
loss, if the inward union with Christ is still preserved. 

It follows frprn this, that the h^hest function of any 
Church is to bring those to Christ, who have not yet 
been united to Him ; and to edify and encourage those, 
who are in Him, to adorn His doctrine in their lives : 
— that the ministers of a Church, as its representative 
officers, can have no more power than the communitj, 
which they represent, itself possesses, and consequently 
have no force or virtue in their office, except so far as 
they hold forth the Saviour to men, and so far as the 
Saviour thus held forth is received, as the immediate 
source of spiritual life and strength, by those for whom 
their ministrations are performed : — and that the sacra- 
ments also, administered in and by the Church at Christ's 
commandment, derive all their efficacy from Him, and 
that too from their being means of spiritual communica- 
tion with Him, and not from any virtue imparted to 
them, or through them, by the Church office-bearers, by 
whom they are administered. 

When these truths are ole.'irly apprehended, the New- 
Testament account of the Clerical order and its minis- 
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trations is seen to be consistent with them, and shows 
that they were admirably adapted for maintaining in 
the visible Christian communities, an abiding sense of the 
work assigned, to them in the divine economy of the 
Gospel dispensation. And then warned by the lament- 
able errors, wliich gi'ew up and strengthened themselves 
in after times from this apostolic theory of the Church 
being obscured and lost, we shall all the more readily 
turn back again to the primitive times, and endeavour to 
regain our true position. 

Not only then will our Church office-bearers be no 
longer regarded as priests usurping the place of Christ, 
with unauthorised imitations of his mediatorial work; 
but all the deceptive adjuncts and consequences of 
sacerdotalism, will also be easily discarded, or even fall 
off of themselves. The notions that Episcopacy is essen- 
tially necessary for a Church, and that a mysterious 
power, transmitted through an unbroken chain of Epis- 
copal ordinations, can alone make men Christian minis- 
ters, will be unable to hold tlieir ground. The use of 
seathetic stimulants to devotion, appealing to the senses 
and imagination by means of architectural ornamenta- 
tion, pictures, images, processions, crosses, and other 
symbolical objects, or of histrionic displays of ministerial 
acts with vestments, incense, artificial lights, prostra- 
tions, and fantastic gestures, and with the whole array 
of priestcraft, which now, as in more ancient times, 
beguile the ignorant and unwary, — will be seen to he 
uot only no aids to Christian doctrine and devotion. 
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but positiTe hindrances to tliem. Since in proportion 
as such things answer the purpose for which they are 
intended, and engage the attention and affect the feehngs, 
to tiie same extent do they shut out Gospel truth, and 
hide Christ from the spirit of tlie worshipper. 

Not only then will the gi'osser sacramentalism of 
medieval Christianity, with its materialized views of 
Chi'iat's spiritual ordinances, he no longer possible among 
us," but there will be less danger of our trusting to sacra- 
ments instead of Oiirist, — of our putting baptism with 
water for regeneration by the Spirit, — and the EucharisUc 
elements received into onr hands and mouths for the 
Saviour received into our hearts ; less danger of onr 
shrinking from the Lord's Table with a superstitious 
dread, or with equally supeistitious confidence trusting 
to coming to it in vain. 

Then it may be hoped that the artificial sanctity of 
consecrated places, and the excellence or antiquity o£ a 
form of prayer, will not be thought to make a heartless 
worship acceptable, or to be necessary for that which is 
sincere ; and that the separation between the clerical 
and lay portions of the Church being found to be less 
wide and deep, than the theory of a priesthood suggests, 
both portions will be enabled to co-operate together, 
without detracting from the respect due to the one, or 
assigning a false position to the other. 

And then, too, will less difficulty be felt in effecting 
a friendly union with orthodox foreign Churches, whether 
episcopal or otherwise ; and shoiild our attempts at 
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" compreiiension " in our own land not succeed so far 
as to bring back and consolidate with ourselves lai^e 
bodies of non-conformists, — there will be nothing at any 
rate to prevent relations of a most friendly nature be- 
tween us and onr di^enting Churches which " hold the 
head" as firmly as we do, instead of tiie present anta- 
gonism and unchristian e 



■ I have thus endeavoured to trace, though vory imper- 
fectly, the visible features of the Church as it appears in 
the New Testament ; and to point out some of the 
lessons which we may learn from them for ourselves. If 
in this dangerous time, when the truth of Christ has so 
many assailants on all sides, and when our beloved 
Church, which ought to be, under the divine blessing, a 
tower of strength against them for the nation at large, 
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seems itself to be tottering and ready to fall from its 
natioDal position, — I may have been able to suggest 
some useful thought, or to stir any hearts and hands to 
some hopeful exertion for the religious welfare of our 

country, but if not, I could not refrain from saying 

what I have said ; and with whatever feebleness and 
whatever failure, Uberavi antmam meam. 
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Some PRACTicia aijd Doctrines commonly 

BOMAMISTIG, BUT IN KEAtlTY SUCH AS EXISTED IN THE 
EiELX POST-APOSTOLIC ChuBCH, AND WEHB ONLY EETAINHD 
ADD COSTETOBD IS THE ChDSCH OF EOMB. 

TV/TANY doctrines and practices, imscriptural, dangerous, 
-i'J- and superstitious, are commonly supposed by Protes- 
tant Christiana to be characteristic of Romanism, while in 
reality they existed iu the Church before or at the end of 
the fourth century ; and were by the Church of Eome only 
retained, — sometimes, it is true, with the principles inTolyed 
in them rather more fully developed,— but in some instances, 
on the other hand, with their attendant evUa moderated 
and partially corrected. 

To Bpeak distinctly, my allegation is, that the Church sys- 
tem of the Mcene period, i.e., in the third and fourth centu- 
ries, or before the death of Angustin, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
and other contemporary Fathers, was in all essential re- 
spects the same as that of the more modern Eomanism ; and 
hence that in all consistency, if we protest against the one, 
we must protest against the other ; if we denounce the one 
as having departed from the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and having overlaid the formal orthodoxy of the 
aclmowledged creeds with a mass of superatition, our de- 
nunciation must extend equally to the other. And, contra- 
riwise, if the earlier system is admired and accepted, the 
(371) 
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same admiration and acceptance cannot be justly withheld 
from its later counterpart. 

To substantiate this allegation, I shall enumerate some of 
the principal doctrines or practices which marked the 
Church of the earUer time ; giving under each of them one 
or two proofe from the best contemporary authorities j 
proofs which might in almost all the cases be indefinitely 
multiphed in a wider spa«e ; but which even in the narrow 
limits of an Appendix will sufficiently establish what they 
are adduced to prove. 

L The mixed chalice and ihe sign of the cross. — I will refer 
in the first place to certain practices innocent and indifi'er- 
ent enough in themselves, and when they were first intro- 
duced, but afterwards associated with superstition ; and of 
these I will instance the " mixed chalice " and the " s^n of 
the cross." 

{a.) The custom of mixing water with the wine at the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper is alluded to by Justin 
Martyr (a.d. 150), without any comment, a.nd in a manner 
whieh seems to show that it was then no novelty. His words 
are, oi TiaXovfiEvot Ttccp i/lilv 6id>covot SiSoa&iv iHadrco ri^v 
nix.pavra>v fiEra\afSsTy dxd zov e(3.i;«/0i(S0«VroS apvov, ucd 
oi'vov xai vSazoi. 'Apol' i. 85. And again, "Apzoi 
7tpo6<pipBTa[, jcai oiVoS Kai v6iap. 'Apol.' i. 87. 

This custom probably arose from the circumstance that 
in those times, and particularly in the East, it was a usual 
thing to drink wine mixed with water ; and ■ as such mixed 
wine was drunk at the Passover, it was reasonably conclu- 
ded that at the original institution of this sacrament min- 
gled wine had been used. This simple and natural explana- 
tion however seemed too trivial iu the following century, 
when a taste for higher mystical interpretations prevailed ; 
and the mixing of the water with the wine was then said to 
denote, or oven to effect, the union of the communicants 
with Christ ; so that without the water the ef&eaey of the 
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sacrament imvld he seriously impaired. Thus an innocenfc 
custom ■was tamed into a superstition, encouraging a low, 
materialistic conception oi this spiritual service. 

Cyprian (a.d, 250) says, " Tidemue in aqua popnlum in- 
telligij in vino vero sanguinem Christi, Quando autem in 
calice vino aqua miacetur, Christo populus adunatur, et cre- 
denlium plebs ei, in qu«m credidit, copulatur et conjungilur. 
. . . Sie in saacti&cando calice Domini offerri aqua sola 
non potest, quo modo neo vinum solum potest. Nam si 
vinum tantum quis offerat, sanguis Ghrisli incipU ease sine 
nobis." Epist. 63, ad GcBodiwm. 

(b.) The sign of the cross, at first perhaps a simple 
emblem of the Christian faith (as it is used by us in the 
administration of baptism), and a symbol of recognition 
among Christians, had become in Tertullian's time (a.d. 
200) a perpetually repeated, and consequently almost un- 
meaning, ceremony in the Christian yiimi^y life. On getting 
up or going to bed, on putting on their clothes or their 
shoes, on walking out or sitting down, at table or at the 
bath, in short in every act or movement, they made the 
sign of the cross upon their forehead. " Ad omnem pro- 
greasum atque promotum, ad vestitum et oalceatum, ad 
lavacra, ad mensae, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedilia, 
quseounque nos conversatio essreei, /rontem crucis signaculo 
terimus." De Corona Miliiin, § 3. 

In the following century it appears conspicuously in all 
the public ceremonies of the Church, to the efficacy of which 
it was supposed greatly to contribute. Thus even the con- 
secrated ointment which was poured upon the baptismal 
water in the font must be made to form this sign. Ji6 xai 
ri Tov fiaxTiSuaro^ X'^P'^'' TsXEiovtai Sid tov livpov 
(JratipoEtScoS iicixtonh'ov tw ffanrtifrfjpiia Ttapd ToU'lspdp- 
Xov. Dionysius, ' Eccles, Hierarch.,' it. 10. And Chrysostom 
informs iw that all the sacred acts were accomplished by 
means of it, whether in our regeneration, in our nourishment 
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by the mystic food of the Eiichariat, in Ordination, or any 
other hallowed rite, itdvra. Si avro€- rEXsZrcci zd xc^ 
ilfiai- wp Avixyevv7fiiiyaiSi^,eravfid'i TlapayiviTar Kav^pcc- 
(pijpat ri/r uvQTiurjv insiyi/v Tpoqrjv xav x^tpoirori/Qr/vai, xSv 
artovv erspov -noi^aai, roSro ri/S ■yi'tt/i i/utv itapiiStxtax 
6viifioXov. Horn. 66, in Matt. And in tho same homily, 
Chrysoatom aasnres hia hearers that this sign, devoutly 
made upon the face, is most efficacious in private use for 
driving away unclean spirits, no one of which will daro to 
oome near when it sees tbis token of Christ's victory. 
06&i yap ciTtXrci'!, r^ SrxKTvXixt dyj^aptirrtu' avtdv 6sl- dXXd 
■uporepov rp 7Cpoaips0Bi utrd ttoAA^s r^S rciezeaii- xav ovraiS 
Ivrvxddni aiird'' r^ o^£i, oiiSsU iyyvi €ov dzifyoii Svv^6Ezai 
rtuj- dxaSaproBv Sautovmv, dpr^v Trjv iidxo-ipav Iv ^ T-ijv 
TrXi;y^v eXafitv. And this continued to be one great use 
of the sign all through the Loiddle ages. 

II. Sacerdot^ism. — There is no indication in the New 
Testament that the Christian ministry ^vas in the apostolic 
ago regarded as a priesthood, either in name or in ofdce ; 
nor are there any traces of stich an opinion in tho Fathers 
of the second century. But from and after the beginning 
of the third century a great change is seen. The ministers 
of the Church were then looked upon as priests, a media^ 
ting, sacrificing, and absolving order, as the priesthood is 
now in the Church of Rome. 

The bishop was then a high-priest, dpxiepsv'; or summus 
sacerdos; the presbyter, a priest, iepevi or sacerdos j and the 
deacon^ a Levite, Xsvir?/^ or levita. The lord's table was 
turned into an altar; and the Lord's Supper became a 
sacrifice, an imitation or repetition of the sacrifice of Christ. 

The first Christian writer who shows that this change 
had taken place is Tertulhan (a,d. 200), Thus, " Dandi 
baptismum quidem habet Jns sumanus sacerdos, qui est 
episcopuB." 'Be Bapt' ^17. And, "Nonne solennior erit 
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Btatio tua, si ad aram Dei ateteria' utrvunque salvum est, 
et partidpatio aacrificii, et executio o&cu ' D Oral.' % 14. 

After Tertulliin every patriatic iuthor ibiunds witli 
evidence of the establishment of this sacerdot*! system, and 
oi the manner in which it operated in the Ohurch. The 
work of the Christian ministrj- becane a pi Wblcraft. The 
priest was a mediator between God and the Christian laity, 
who were taught that he stood to them in the phtce of 
Clmst, — ^was 'His representatiye ind vicegrrent — and per- 
formed his office upon earth. Thna Cyprian (a.d. 250), 
" Neque enim aliunde hrereaes obortse aunt, aut nata sunt 
schismata, quam inde quod Sacerdoti Dei non obtemperatur, 
nee unus in ecclesia ad tempus eacerdos et ad tempus judex 
mce Chrvti. cogitatur." Epiat. 65, ad Gorndium. And again, 
" Utique ille sacerdos vice Ghristi vere fungitur, qui id quod 
Christus fecit imitatur." Epist. 63, ad Cwcilium. Ambrose 
(a.d. 370), "In ecdesia propter reverentiam Episcopalem 
non habeat caput liberum, sed velamine tectum, nee habeat 
poleatafcum loquendi, quia Episcopua personam hahet GkrisH. 
Quasi ergo ante judicem sic ante Episcopum, quia vicarius 
Domini est, propter reatlis originem subjecta debet videri" 
C&m. in 1 Cor. xi. 10. 

Hence it waa the priest, and the power of his office which, 
according to the teaching of the Nicene Church, gave effect 
to every Christian ordinance. It was the bishop as bigh- 
priest who consecrated the " holy oil," and gave it power to 
cast out devila from the catechumen ; and who in a similar 
manner supplied the " mystic ointment " which helped to 
impart to the baptismal water its regenerating power, and 
which after baptism gave the Holy Spirit. It was the priest 
who regenerated men in baptiam, who made the body and 
blood of Christ in the " awful sacriflce " of the Eucbariat, 
and who acceptably offered up Christ upon the " altar " for 
the quick and dead. It was by the voice of the priests that 
the aentence of eKcommunication might be pronounced, and 
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re-admifision into Church communion be obtained. And 
even after death the priest's prayers and offerings were still 
effectual for good, and extended their power beyond the 
grave. 

In one respect, however, the priestcraft of the Nioene age 
had not departed so far from apoatoHc truth, as did that of 
the Church of Rome at a later time. The practice of con- 
fession and absolution after the Eomish manner had no 
existence in the third and fourth centuries. See Appendix 0. 

m, -Soxiramentolisw,. — The sacerdotalism of the third and 
fourth centuries was no mere question of words and nainea, 
but a deep and essential change introduced into tho Church 
system ; and one of its first effects was to graft upon the 
diuine and simple religion of the New Testament an elabo- 
rate mcramenialiimh not surpassed in its superstitions by the 
darkest ages of the Papacy. 

Both the sacraments were turned into awful mysteries. 
In both, the opws operatum doctrine was taught in the 
broadest and most unqualified manner. In both, the 
elements were affirmed to have an actual, objective, physical, 
miraculous change wrought in them through the Holy 
Spirit bi-ought down into them by the power of the Church, 
and of the priest as its functionary ; by which they pro- 
duced their marvellous effects, and were regarded by people 
in general more as the instruments of magic rites, than the 
symbols of a religious service. 

1. Sapfism.— Thus in baptism, besides all the other com- 
plicated ceremonies, through which the catechumens had to 
pass, the holy ointment consecrated by a bishop, and so 
possessed of celestial virtues, was poured upon the water in 
the form of a cross, and this together with the prayer of the 
ofSciatii^ priest produced, as it was affirmed, a change in 
its very nature which they called "transelementation," and 
gave the water an inherent power to wash away sin. Thus 
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Cyril of Alexandria (a.d. 412 says), ovnep ydp ifjuitov to tv 
zois XifJijGiv inx^oft^i'oi' iiSaop, rati zov nvpoi owiAfijai' aa/iats 
rjjr i^ a-uzoij S-uvauiv dvauiimtai, ovraa did riji tqv Hvsv- 
fiaroi ivtpytioii, rd aieSr/rov vSoop upoi &Hav rivd nai 
dnoppritov UBTadrotx^iovrai SvYXfiiy, dyidZsi.TE Xontov 
vovi Iv oli ^v yivoito. Com. in Johan. iii. 5. For additional 
quotations, see Lecture VII. 

2. The Lord's Supper. — In tlie Lord's Supper an actual, 
objective, physical change was said to be effected in the 
bread and wine ; which, with much variety of expression, 
were declared to be no longer mere bread and wine, but to 
be, to become, to be made, to be transformed into, to be trans- 
demented into, the body and blood of Christ. Thus, 

Cyril of Jerusalem (*,». 350) says, "the bread of the 
Eucharist is no longer mere bread, but the body of Christ," 
O dproi r^S sux'^pi-S'^io^^ lierd t'^v tjeiHXjjBiv rov dyii ■■ 
nvEv/iixToi ovTtsTz^ptoi Xitoi, dXAd dioftaXpiSroS. ' Catech. 
Mystag.' iii. 3. 

Ambrose (a.d. 370) says, " the bread becomes the flesh of 
Christ," Panis iste panis est ante verba saeramentorum ; 
ubi accesserit consecratio, de pane flt caro Christi. De 
Bacram. iv. 1. 

And Gregory Nyssen (a.d. 350), 'O aproi TtdXiv aproi iSr-i 
TsdoS Kozi'ds, ciX?L or ay to fivdTi/pioy iepovpytjSp, Grapa. 
XpiBzov Xeytrai re nai yivttax. 'De Bapt. Christi,' vol. 
iii. 369. 

Jerome (a.d. 870) says, that "by the prayers of the 
priests the body and blood of Christ are made." Quid 
patitur mensarum et viduarnm minister, ut supra eos tumi- 
dus ee efferat, ad quorum preces Christi corpus et sangms 
conficUur. Mp. 85. ad Evag. And Cyril of Jerusalem says 
that "we pray God to send forth the Holy Spirit upon the 
elemeifta that He may make tjicm thp body and l>lood of 
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Christ." HapccHaXovfitv toy ipiXavSpaixov Q 
UvEviia i^anodTSlXixi iiti rd Ttpoxeiusya., Wa it 
aiJTov GiAjia XpiSrov, tut 3s otyor aiua XptSzi. 



Ambrose says that " the elements are tramformed into 
flesh aad blood." Quotiescunque sacramenta sumimus, 
quEe per sacrte oratioiiis myeterium in carnem transfiguranlur 
et sanguinem, mortem Domini annunciamus. Be Fide, v. 

Gregory Nyesen says, " Christ in this sacrament mingles 
Himself with the bodies of those who believe, in order that 
man may partake of immortality," and he then adds, raSra 
Si SiScodi rj? r^S evXoyiaS Svvdfiei npoi ijtsiyo /icra0roi- 
jEZQiiiaf rdov qiaivopiiviay rijv q>ii6ty — "by tTdnselementing 
the nature of the visible elements" — a physical change. 
' Orat. Catech: § 37. 

In connection with the belief that an actual change was 
effected in the nature or substance of the Eucharistic ele- 
ments may be mentioned the declaration of Cbrysostom 
that when taken into the body they did not undergo the 
same natural processes as took place with ordinary food — 
Ml? OTi apvoi IGriv I'd^S, he exclaims, fiTjS' or; O!voi i.6Ti 
youieyi- ov ydp wi ai Xontai /UpaSdati tli dq>ESp!^va xo^pet- 
axays 1 fti) rovTo vos-v dXtH a>67tep HT/pd? ■xvpi TtpoSo/itXij^ai 
ovSev djcovSidZsi, ovSif jriptddiiiii, ovroo xai ooSe TofiiZ^ 
6vvavaXi6!is66cti- zd /.tvdxt/pia rp tov deojiaroi ovOiq.. 'De 
Pcenitentia,' Hom. is. 

(a.) AH the consequences and logical inferences which 
foDow from the doctrine of tranaubstantiation were unhesi- 
tatingly adopted. Thus, 

The body and blood of Christ were said to lie upon the 
altar, to be carried in (he sacred vessels, to be taken into the 
hands, to be lasted in the mouth of the communicant. 

Corpus Christi est in altari. Ambrose, ' De Sacram.' iv. 2. 

Qui corpus Domini canistro vimineo, sanguinem portat in 
vitro. Jet'cme, Ep. ad Eustic. 
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KoiXa,v<x.'i tifv TtaXdii'ijv Sixov cti 6'S!J,a. voS Xf)i6zo<i. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, ' Cateeli. Mystag.' v, 18. 

OuK apzov MtXevovrai ytvOadflat, dXX' dvrirvTtov dcifiaroi 
uai a^iiazoi toC, Xpidrov. Ibid. V. 17. 

(6.) Further than this, they said that Christ himself lay 
upon the altar, — waa sacrificed, — was hmxUed. The eerrice 
was caUed a featful mystery, a Tiwsi awful sacrifice, angels 
Btanding round with awe, &c. 

Su' Se Bvdia Ttpo<iia>r, ^v Hai ayyeXoi ippiTiovSt . . . 
ixipspoiis'rt/i r^iBveicci, fiai rov XptdToC reSvp-evov, . . . 
ozay iSpi dveXnojieTa id dfi<piSvpa., rots v6iti6ov SiaSrii-- 
A-seSai riji' ovpavov KvwHev uai xarievai zovi dyyi\ovi. 
Chrysoetom, Horn. 24, in 1 Cor. 

"Ot<xv Si Haird nvEvuo^Td ayiov 3iaX-gKaiTt}v <ppiicosS£6rixirriv 
ttcirnXy BvSiav, nai zov xotv ov jtaVroii' dvrex'^^ lipd-a- 
ii/Tai Se6jc6vov (and takes in his hands the Lord of the 
univerae !) ... zote •Kcd ayyeXoi TCEpiiSrtjnaSi tS iepet, nai 
ovpctvisij' SvvdiiEwv d-jtav rdyiici (io^, xai 6 jrepi rci BvGia- 
6rr/ptov n\?!povra.\ zoaoi tii ri/t^v rav xeiuivov. Idem 
' de Safierdotio,' vi. 4 Could the most determined believer 
in traneubstantiation say more than this ? . 

(c.) Adoration of the Host. — Such words as those just 
quoted imply and justify the practice of Host-worship ; but 
such adoration is also expressly mentioned. Thus— 

Cyril of Jerusalem in his directions to communicants as to 
the manner in which they shouJd receive the bread and mine 
implies an adoration of them throughout, and then expressly 
says that they must take the cup bending down in a posture 
of worship and adoration — pij drartivaiv rdi leipas, dXXd 
■KVKTWV xai Tp6-!ta> jrpo<ixwr}6e caS lai 6 e /Sddfia roi. 
'Oatedi. Myatag.'v. 18. 

AndTheodoret (a. d. 390-i47) says of the bread and wine, 
"They are understood and believed to be the very things 
which they have become, and are worshiped as being the 
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very thin^ wluch they are believed to be." vodrai Ss 
utep iyEyezo KCtiTti<itsvstax,iiai n po6Kvv stvaz mS iKslva 
ovza dicEp KtSTsvctai.' ' Adv. Eutych. Dial.' p. 85. 

(rf.) Ysirioua superstitions naturally followed. Thus — 

The vessels and veils, &c., used in the Communion service 
were venerated as most holy, and none but the sacred hands 
of priests or deacons were allowed to touch them. And 
Jerome says of them, Ex consortio corporis et sanguinis 
Domini eadem qas, corpus ejus et sanguis majestate vene- 
' randa. Ep. ad Tkeoph. 

It was considered a dreadful thing for a particle of the 
bread or a drop of the wine to fajl ; and a crime if this 
happened through negligence. 

Calicis aut panis etiam noatri aliquid decuti in terram 
ansie patjmur. TeriuUmn, ' De Cor. MiJit.' g 3. 

Eeoe enim vos ereditis et recte creditis, si quid inde per 
negHgentiam decidat. Origen, Horn. 13, in Exod, 

Quanta sollieifcudine observamus quando nobis corpus 

1 The fbllowing extract &om tlie Saviour Jesns Clirist,' I have no 

judgment of the Court of Arohoa, doubt that Mr. Benaett has oontia- 

delivered July 23rd 1870, in the veiled the plain meaning and clear 

case of Sheppard v. Est. "W. J, B. intent of the formularies of llie 

Bennotti ahows how modern High- Chnroh." 

chnrohmen receive the doctriae of But in a later edition of hia book, 

the "Adorationof the Host." And Mr. Bennett Bubstitnted for the 

if the teaching of the Nicene above expressions, -^ " The real, 

Chnroh is to be our aathoritj, actual, presence of our Lord under 

their practice is the right one. the form of bread and wine upon 

"By the expressions, 'the real, the altars of our ehurehes," and 

actual, and visible presence of the ' ' who myself adore and teach tbe 

Lord upon tbe altars of our people to adore Christ present in 

ohiirohes,' and, 'who myself adore the elemenfe, under the form of 

and teach the people to adore the bread and wine." And this 

consecrated elements, bebeving amended form of Host-worship 

Christ to be in Ibem, believing satisfied the Court of Arches, and 

that under their veil is tbe sacred Mr. Bennett was accordingly ac- 

body and blood of my Lord and quitted on this charge. 
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Christi ministratur, ut nihil ex ipso de nostris manibua in 
terram cadat. Augustin, Horn. 26 and 50. 

The directiona of Cyril (already referred to) for preventing 
tkis dreadful thing, and at the same time worshipping the 
elements, are those from which modern High-church clergy- 
men take their instructions for communicants. They are as 
follows. " When yon come forward [to receive the bread], do 
not come with your hands stretched out or your fingers sepa- 
rated from each other ; but make your left hand a throne for 
your right hand, which is going to receive your King ; and so 
making a cavity in your palm reeeiye the body of Christ ; and 
after sanctifying your eyes by touching them with it, partake 
of the holy body, taking care not to lose any of it ; for if you 
were to do so, it would be ^ if you lost a portion of one of 
your own limbs. Then, after partaking of the body of Christ, 
come forward for the cup of His blood, not stretching your 
hands upwards, but bending down in the posture of worship 
and adoration, and be sanctified by partaliiiig of the blood of 
Christ. And also sanctify your eyes, and forehead, and your 
other organs of sense by touching them with some of the 
moisture that is on your lips." 

npo^^pX""! fV^^ Sixipr/uivoii roti SaTtrvXoiS aXXd n/v dpt6- 
Ttpdv Bpayov xot^daS n? Se^if, oaS usXXovdu^aGtAsa SexedBai, 
xal jioiXdva? rifv aaXd;i?/v Sdxov rd 6iS/ta zoS Xpi^rov, 
ixiXdyatr r6 'Auijv /isr ddtpaXsiai ovv dytdSai rovi 
o<p6aXiiovi r^ h^a/pQ rov dyiov doSliixroi fisvaXdfi^arc, 
TCpodax^''' f? sapanoXid'^i ix rovtov ccvrov, oKsp ydp lay 
diioXe6^^, zovTBi dj; aVd oixeiov S/fXovojrt iCw^^V^ fiiXovi. . 
. . EiZK /lEzd zo 7(OLva>vij6ai zi zov deijiaroS XpiiStov, 
xpodspxov xai Z(S xpzjjpiai zov azpiazoi, /ii} dvazEivcav zdi 
Xiteia.?, dXXd nvuzojv, xai zpoTtao jCpoSmivijieeoS xai as^d6~ 
/laroi, Xdyeav z6 'Am^v, dyzd^ov xod Ik zov ai/iazo? 
fsezaXa/ifidvaiT Xpi^zov, ezz Se zrji voziSo? ivov€f/i roli 
XEiXsGi dov js^eiV bKonpooliEVOi xai oqidaXiioiH, -uai ftizoswov. 
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nai rd Xoi-nd dyia^e alSOt/Tijpia. ' Catech. 
V. 18. 

(e.) But this "wfw not the worst. The consecrated el 
were "reserved," and used for the purposes of the grossest 
supers tition, which was kept up by means of marvelloas 
legends of pretended mirades recorded and propagated by 
the highest authorities in the Church. 

A piece of the consecrated bread put into the mouth of the 
dying was a sure viaticum, or safe passport for the souL See 
the story of Serapion, an old man who had lapsed in a time of 
persecution, and not yet been re-admitted into the Church. 
"When at the point of death he sent a boy for the priesi The 
priest was ill, and could not come. But the boy brought back 
a piece of the " reserved " bread, and dropped it into the old 
man's mouth, who, having been up to that moment marvel- 
lously preserved in life, thereupon immediately died in 
peace. The story is mentioned, not as anything extra- 
ordinary or unusual, in a letter of Dionysiaa of Alexandria, 
given by Eusebius, ' H. E.' vi. 44. 

It was only going a little beyond this, when people gave 
this sacrament to the dead. This was forbidden by the 
CouncU of Carthage (a. d. 397) ; and Chrysostom spoke 
against it. It was discoimtenanced therefore by the author- 
ities ; but the " orthodox " practice gave occasion for it. 

Cyprian mentions with satisfaction that a woman who 
kept " the Lord's Sacrament " in a bos for hor daily use, 
joined in some idol-worship, whereupon, when she attempted 
afterwards to open the bos, a lire burst out from it with 
such fury that she did not dare to touch it again. 

Quum qutedam muUer arcam suam in qua Domini sanctum 
fuit, &c. See his treatise 'De Lapsis ;' where he also gives 
another marvellous story of an infant who had been taken by 
its nurse to a heathen sacrifice, and was then brought to 
Church to receive the Eucharist. 

In the following century nothing was thought too gross to 
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be used in order to inculcate a belief in the magical or mira- 
culoiis power of the consecrated elements. ThTia Ambrose, in 
a solemn oration on the death of his brother Satjma, trium- 
phantly relates that Satjrus being shipwrecked in a storm at 
sea, had a piece of " the divine sacrament " tied round his neck 
in a priest's scarf, and having thus cast himself into the waves 
was thereby preserved, without needing so much as a plank to 
support him. Satyrus at that time had not been baptized, 
but convinced by this miracle, determined to be so. Divinum 
illud fidelium sacramentum . . . ligari fecit in orario et 
orarium involvit collo, atque ita se dejedt in mare, jion re- 
quirens de navia compage resolutam tabulam cui supernatans 
juvaretur. Ambrose adds the obvious lesson to be learned 
from this. Qui tantum mysterii cselestis involuti in orario 
prfesidium fuieset expertus, quantum arbitrabatur, si ore 
sumeret et toto pectoris hauriret arcanol 'De Excessii 



IV. Prayers and offerings for the Dead. — Firat mentioned 
by TertuUian, who speaks of a wife praying for her dead 
husband, and presenting offerings for him (in the Eucharist) 
on the anniversaries of his death. Pro anima ejus orat et 
refrigerium interim appostulat ei, et in prima resurrectione 
consortinm, et offert annuis diebus dormitionis ejus. De 
Morwgam., | 10. 

Cyprian mentions the same custom, and forbids the offer- 
ing of " the sacrifice " for those who had committed certam 
offences ; — Si quia hoc fecisaet non offerretur pro eo, neo 
sa«rificium pro dormitione ejus celebraretur. JUp. GH. Ad. 
Gier. et Pleh. Fumit. 

Amobius (a.d. 300) says it was the custom in Chorehea 
to pray for the dead, as well as the living. Pax onnctia et 
Tenia postnlatur, . . . et resolutis corporum vinctioiie. 
B. iv. end, 

Cyril of Jerusalem declares such prayers and < 
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be of the greatest benefit to the dead. Tixur>/v TtpoO/pijioiiiv 
6ot Bv6iav . . . Hoti intip rcai' npon^JCmUJjfiiv 'i^v dyinov naTiprmv 
Hal h7ti.6KaitBov f uai itiivraiv aitXoa^ riar kv -^itiv npoH£Koi)x>]iiE- 
vooy fi^yierrir HvT/Siy ftl6rsvoyTEi k'dsGBai ra.U iivxali, ilitip 
wv )J Sii]6ii livaqiipsrat ri/i dyiai xai rppiKtsSsdrdfiji 
7tpo>tnuEvt)i %v6ia.i. ' Catecli. Mystag.' v. 6. 

These prayera and sacrifices at first were for the righteous 
dead : afterwards for all, whether good or bad. Thus Epi- 
pLanius {a.d. 370) disputes at large against the opinions of 
Aerius, who objected to prayers for the dead ; and says that 
such prayers were beneficial,— ^hat they were offered for the 
just and for sinners, asking for Gtod's mercy for the latter, 
&G., . ^/piXei Si iilH fi vTtip aHziSv yeyo/iivTi Svx^, ^l xai rd 
oXa raJf ainafntToiv if^ aitowitrsf aXX ovv ys Sid rd 
7to\XdHiS iv x60fia> j^uai ovrai 6<pd\Xs3!lat dftoviiiaii rs xai 
iH0v6iaii, tva ro kvTe\e6TBpoy dij/iarSy- xai ydp Stxainav 
xoiovfieBa z^v iivjjiTjv, xai vitip dfiapzaoXoov vuip ftcv 
d/iaprioXaiv vitep iXeovi @eov deo/isyot. 'Hseres. 75, 
Aerianos. 

Augustin makes an elaborate declaration to show that the 
souls of the dead are benefited by the prayera and sacrifices 
of the hring. " Neque negandum est defanctorum animas 
pietafce suormn viyentium relevari, quum pro illis aacrifi- 
cium mediatoris offertur, vel eleemoaynee in ecelesia Sunt." 
He then divides professing ChriBtians into three classes 
whom he call , — 

1. Valde boni. 2. Nbn valde mali. 3. Valde mali. And 
the prayera and sacrifices offered for them have a different 
effect a^wordingly. For the " very good," they are thanka- 
givings ; for the " not very bad," they are propitiations, and 
either procure theu- entire pardon, or at any rate alleviate 
their condemnation ; for the " very bad," even if they are 
of no benefit to the dead, they are a certain consolation to 
the living. "Quum ergo saeriflcia sive altaria, sive qua 
rumcunque eleemosynarum pro baptizatis defunctis omnibus 
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offeruntur, provalde bonis gratiamm actiones sunt ; pro 
non valde malia propitiation es sunt ; pro valde malis, 
etiamsi nulla sunt adjumenta morluorum, qualescunque 
^Torum consolationes sunt. Quibna autem prosunt, aut ad 
hoe prosunt, ut sit plena remissio, aut certe tolerabilior fiat 
ipsa damnatio." Encksiridion, § 110. 

Here then was a distinct beginning of the doctrine of 
PurgcUory. 

The Gospel doctrine of pardon and jimtification by faith 
in Ohrtet had now been lost in the Church. Justification 
was by baptism, which gave a perfect remission of ail pre- 
vious sins ; but after this it was by worhs ; i.e., by sinless 
obedience; this failing, the sacrifice of the Eucharist, 
penance, and especially almsgiving, were remedies, either 
partial or complete. 

Monks and nuns, who were true to their vows, might be 
considered perfectly righteous ; but ordinary persons must 
need some purgation after their death. Thus Augustin 
prayed for the soul of his mother Monica, because he dared 
not say that from the time when she was regenerated by 
baptism, no word came out of her mouth contrary to God's 
commands. 

Several of the Fathers also beheved that there would be 
"a fire of puliation" at the Day of Judgment through 
which all must pass. Thus Origen says of this fire, "Ego 
puto quod et post resurrectionem e mortuis indigeamus 
Sacramento eluente nos atque purgante." Bom. 14. in 
Lueam. 

V. Pabdon of sin and Jdstification by Almsgiving and 
other good wofis.— After baptism, by which all past sins 
were forgiven, men had to keep themselves in sinless per- 
fection, or else to obtain the pardon of their sins, and 
justification in the sight of God, by their own works and 
doings ; amoi^ which a very conspicuous place was assigned 
25 
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to almsgiidng. Cyprian wrote a tceatise, " De opera et 
eleemosynis," in which he detilarea in the broadest possible 
manner, supporting his assertions with quotations from the 
Apocrypha, that " any kind of sin after baptism is washed 
away by al/msgiving." tit sordes postntodum qu^cunqne 
contraliinius eleemosjnia abluamus ; that " prayer ia good 
with fasting and almsgiving, because almsgiving delivers 
from death, and purges away our sins." Bona eat oratio cum 
jejiinio et eleemosyna, quia eleemosyna a morte liberat et 
ipsa purgatpewata. 

Chrysostom teaches the same doctrine in his more rhe- 
torical style. " AlmagiYing is the queen of virtues, the best 
advocate, quickly lifting men up to heaven,"— "If you have 
ever so many sins, with Us advocacy, you need not fear; it 
demands back a debt for you ; whatever are your sins it 
outweighs them." iXe7}iio6vvt}v fiaOikiSoL rwv dpetSv, z^v 
rixx^aii dvdyov6ixv eii tds dipiSai rcSc ovpav^v zoOs 
ai'SpQiffouS, gvv^yopov riiv dfii6fr]v. Kav ffoWciS ej^jjS 
djiapriaS, iXeijuoovvt; de j; 6ti ijfopoS, /i?) (po/3ov, — XP^o? 
djtaiTEl, — oiJo'fi sysii afiaprixi y iXeTjiioGvvri Sov /lapst rrfS 
oXai. Serm n on Repentance 

VI Intebcessio'* if Sai itt, and PUAVEBa to them. — Cyril of 
Jerusalem deiciibing the common practice of the Church, 
relates thit at the Eucharistic sacrifice" patriarchs, pro- 
phets apostles and martyrs are m.entioned, in order that 
by theu ptayeri, and inlerves ion God may receive our sap- 
plications Tavrj/i -tpodipEpouEy Sot Qv6iav, Hva /iVTf/iovtven- 
fisT ^ai rco xpo»s otjij/fiei wy Ttpisrov icarpiapx^v, 
Ttpoipi/rajy, a:ito6ro\aii jxapri pnav , oKtsi 6 ©eiiS e7i^a;?! 
a.vTiSv Tiai jcpsdfieiaii npodde^ytai ^/tSy rijv SeijSty, 
'Catech. Mystag.' v. 6. 

Gregory Narianzen (a.d. 370) in an Oration in praise of 
his dead father, delivered in the presence of Basil, says that 
his father can do more now for those, whom he has left be- 
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hind, by his iitfercesston, than he could before by bis instruc- 
tions. UsiSofiai Se on jtcd t^ ffpee^sia. vCv /tdWoy, ij 
TCporepov rp SiSaGaaXia, o6ai jiai fiaWor iyyi^it Ssia. And 
he thea addresses a direct prayer to his dead father, "Make 
known to us in what glory thou, art, and what light sinroiinda 
thee. . . . Eeceive me speedily to the same abode as thou 
art in thyself ; . . . and guide in aafety the whole flock, and 
all the chief-priests— i.e., bishops— whose father thou wert 
called, and especially me, who have been governed by thy 
fatherly and spiritual authority." rraJpiSov -fin'iv itav jtore 
d 66^i, utxi TO %spi 6& <pai. . . . Hani raiS aviaii dekca 
&>afyaii, 7 /n/Sei' szi, § litxpd t£ /3/aj zovrop xanoxaBijiioyTa. 
. . . Ttai Sie^dyoii dthySvvaai /idXuSza fUv daaGav Koi^vi/v 
xai Tcavta.'i apxttp^ii, av tjiXijQr/i jiarijp, tiaipifcai Si rdr 
■VTto 60S fii«6llivza nai rvpayyijQeyia -jtarpfKiSi vB xai 
Ttvev/iariHuh, aoS av /iy Ttdvta 6e iteuipoi/n/r rrji rvpavviSoi. 
Orat. 19, I 44. 

Paidinus of Nola, a man of great note, affords a marked 
example of saint-worship in the fourth century. He was 
present in a.d. 379 or 380 at a festival in honour of Saint Felis 
at Nola, and then dedicated hia vows and heart to that 
saint— 



In 394 he retired to Nola, the plaee of his patron saint, and 
devoted himself to a life of aseetieiam and almsgiving. Hia 
" Natales," poems written every year in honour of the mar- 
tyrdom of FeHx, most distinctly show that he worshipped 
this aaint. Thus in Natalis i. he thus addreaaes him — 
" Vectua iu fethereum sine sanguine Martyr honorem, 
O pnter, domine, indignis lioet auaue servia. 

Seu plaoeat telluria iter, comes aggete tuto 
"Esio titia ; Ben magna tui fiduoia. loogo 
Suadeat ire mari, da onrrete mollibTia undia, 
Et famtilia fomuloa a puppi fra^ete vantoa." 
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See a further account of Paulinus ia 'Vigilantius and his 
times,' by Dr. Grilly, who well remarks, " It is impossible by 
any sophistry, or by any form of words or artifice of inter- 
pretation to rescue the memory of Paulinus from the charge 
of Baint-worehip." P. 79, 

Vli. Maeiol&tey. — The actual worship of the Virgin 
Mary doea not appear to have been prevalent until after the 
end of the fourth century ; yet it had begun before that date. 
Some time before this it ha:d become usual to speak of her 
in exaggerated terms ; marvellous stories were related of 
her ; such as that which is recorded by Gregory Nyssen in 
his life of Gregory Thaumaturgus, to whom, aa he was lying 
awake by night, the Tirgin Mary paid a visit, and desired 
the Apostle John, who accompanied her, to explain to hirg 
the true faith, aboift which he had been in doubt. 

The extravagant notions which were then entertained 
respecting the exalted, angelic, holiness of virginity natu- 
raJly led to the imscriptural belief that the mother of Jeaus 
■wa,sdsiaap8cvo?, ever-Tirgin. And those who did not receive 
this dogma were denounced as heretics under the formi- 
dable name of " Antidicomarianites " — i.e., adversaries of 
Mary. Epiphamus in writing against them ('Hseres.' 78), 
eatresses vrith much rhetorical declamation, his amazement 
at their madness in uttering such blasphemous insults 
against her, as to assert that she was really the wife of 
Joseph and the mother of other children besides Jesus. 
In his desire to do her honour, he suggests, without posi- 
tively affirming, that she never died ; but obtained immor- 
tality without passing through death. Ov TidvTBo? opiZouai 
Tovto xai OTj Aeyoa on dBctvaroi s/islvsv alA.' ovrs Siafis- 
^aiovfiac ei TsBvTjHsr. Thus exhibiting the earhest form" of 
the later Eomiah doctrine of the " Assumption." 

There were some at this time who worshipped her as a 
goddess, and transferred to her the old Eastern worship of 
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the " queen of heaven j" the women offeriHg her eakea 
(KolAy/s/aes), as mentioned in Jeremiah rii. 18 and sliv. 19, 
whence they were called " Collyridians." 

Epiphaniua, to do him justice, denounces this idolatry In 
strong terms ; vai fir}y ayiov ijv to OiSiia riji Ma/)!aS,— oiJ 
liTJv flEiiS' xai Stj itdpflefoi ^v ij ndpQsvoi Kai TSTiin;iiivfi, dXX' 
oux Eii npo6iivvri'5iv -^idv SoOdtia. 'Haeres,' 79, i. 

But notwithstanding this, actual worship was addressed 
to her, without calling her a goddess, as it was to other 
saints : and Gregory Nazianaen in his oration on Oj-prian 
relates without any disapprobation that a nun, whom 
Cyprian in his youth pursued with violent attentions, 
effectually prayed for help to the Tirgin filary. T//v ^apSa- 
vov Mapiav iiiBTSvovda fSojiSifSat napfleVoi HtvSvyevov6p. 
Orat. 18. 

Vm. The worship of pictures and images, So.^The use 
of pictures in Churches as helps to devotion must have been 
attempted at or before tlie very beginning of the fourth 
century ; since the practice is forbidden by the Council of 
Elvira (a.i>. 305), for the very proper reason, lest objects of 
worship should be painted on the walls. Placnit picturas 
in ecdesia esse non debere, ne quod coHtur' et adoratur in 
parietibus depingatur. Gan. 36, But at the end of the 
century, Paulini^ had pictm-es painted on the walls o£ his 
Church at Sola ; becaase, as he said, the rude multitude, 
who flocked to the festival of the martyr (Felix) required 
such helps to devotion, and might be thus drawn away 
from the rioting and drunkenness which wei-e too apt to 
occur on such occasions. The introduction of images, and 
the direct worship of them and of pictures, were of a later 
date. But Paulinus enriched his shrine with relics, relics 
of the Apostles Andrew and Thomas, of John the Baptist, 
and St. Luke, and pieces of the bones of numerous martyrs, 
in which he believed great virtue to reside. In this ease 
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the beginnings only or germ of the Eomish practices are 

IX. uisceij(.'ism.— The monstrous asceticism of mo.ata and 
anchorites in the fourth century eoiald not be surpassed, if it 
was ever equalled, by anything of this kind in the later 
Church of Eome. To renounce every tie and every duty of 
social life, and every trace of civilization and humanity, and 
to macerate the body with savage fasting, sleeplessness, or 
other tortures, was universally regarded at the Nicene period 
as the very height of holiness, the attainment of superhu- 
man perfection. 

To show in any detail what this much admired life was in 
which men were looked upon as angels, because they sunk 
themselves lower than hrute beasts, would be impossible in 
this short spa«e. I give three quotations, of which one 
suggests the false principle of asceticism, and the others 
exhibit small specimens of its practice. 

Gregory Nazianzen says of the nun above mentioned, 
that she had recourse to fasting and lying on the ground, 
that she might destroy her beauty, and at the same time 
propitiate God ; for by nothing in the vsorld is God so much 
conciliated as by maceration of the body. OvSevi ydp ovzco 
1; KCwoTtcL^sia. espaxsverai Geoi. Orat. 18. 

m, deacribiDg the mode of life pursued by some 
monks who endeavoured honestly to keep their vows, says 
that they fled to the tops of mountains, and lived in solitary 
huts, with their body pent in bands of iron and clothed with 
sackcloth, passing their time i '■ continual fasting, watching, 
and every kind of severe discipline, if haply they might by 
such means as these gain the victory over their natiu'al 
UoXioi Kill OtSypaj aitav to 6iS/ia )iaraSrj6avm, 
0) TtspijiaXovrti, uai npoi zdi op^v avaSpauoyni 
xai v!j6TSia Sv^iSvTSi Sir/viici, xai Kixvyvxi&i, xal 
dypVTCyiati, wori xd6av k-mdentvvu^voi 6H^.r/payooyiar, icat 
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yvvaa\iv aaddatS andyopavdarrsi kut^aivszv tov Sco/j-ariov 
lai r^S KaXv^t/i riji iixvriSv, Kai r<a rpoxay roiiro) itaiSa- 
yeayovvrsi kavro-u'i fioXiS Ttepiyivovrai rj/i HKrd rijv kTCtOv/iiav 
/lariaS.- Vol. i. p. 228. Ed. Benedict., entitled nrpdj rovs 
i'xorTai itapHivovi 6vvsi6d.KTovi. 

Basil describes the life of an anchorite with whom he was 
acquainted, and whose ascetic diacipliiie he greatly admired. 
This man deserted his wife and home, and fled to Jerusa- 
lem, where he lived in solitude devoting himself to divine 
contemplation. He wore rough sackcloth next his skin, and 
bound his loins with so hard a girdle that it almost crushed 
his bones. He fasted to such an extent that he had the 
appearance of a skeleton, the soft parts of his body being 
dried up, and drawn in close to the back-bone, while his 
ribs projected over them like the roof of a house. In the 
mean time he passed his nights in confessing; his sins to 
God, with streams of tears running down over his beard 
StcvfiaXJZav fiiv 60V njy noXvxivSvvov 7t£piov0iav, oinov 
Sepamiav nod iwoinov dpOdav dna.pvovptvoi . . . jtaTe'SpajiE? 
ixi zd 'lepoGoXvfia, evBa 6oi xai avrdS tfvvSiarpifiear i/iaxd- 
pil^ov rrSy dBXT^TixSr xovcsv, ore ifiSofliXTiKoii xvhXo2S vJjGni 
StoLzsX^y Qem jcpodEgjiXoSotpEii, . . . ^Ov^ictv xai uov or poitiav 
Seavtw iipctpuoOai. . . . Sdxaco Si zpax^l rti (Sdopd rfou 
Siayvrteay, xai ^wviq SxXijpa rrfv o6epiir 6ov Ttepi6q>iyya>v 
wxpvtpvKw'i rd 63Td dov SiiGXifSsi- Xayovai Si zati ^vS^iati 
xozXaivinv fiixp^ ^^y vaiziaiatv fispmr v-asxavvm6ai. . . . 
i-ySoBev Si r«! Xandpas 6t?cvai SiKtfv v(f>tKMv6CLi rati 
vsippizzKoti jfoj/jjoiS npodicoXXdeSai kffidZov, oXtjv Se zi^v 
(Sapxoi aiUiXijv iKH.evw6ai zovi z&v iicoyaGzpiaav oj«rouS 
yevvaiaoi i^pavM . . . zd xXEvpiztxd fispi} wS%Ep zivd 
dzSypi i%ox-^y roii op/pdXov )iipe6iv ivt^xiaZEi. — Kaza zdi 
vvjizepiydi aSpaS avBo^oXoyoiipEy oi z<S 0f ib zoii rcoy SaJipvaiv 
oxfoti zijr yereidSa sp^poxoy xaQai/idXil^tS- Ep. 45, ad 
Monadinm. 

" The extant information bearing on this subject is not 
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soanty, and it is fumished explicitly, or it is incidentally 
confirmed, by Ensebiua, Socratea, Soaomen, Theodoret, 
Athauasins, Palladius, Sulpitiua Severus, Cassian, Jerome, 
Chryaostom, Baail, Auguatine, laidore, Ephrcm ; some of 
whom furniaii the minutest details of the ' aeraphic life,' and 
aU apeak of it in terma of wonder and admiration." ' An- 
cient Christianity,' p. 316. 

S. Celibaoy and Fir^miii/.— Monks and nuna, bound by 
TOWS of cehbacy, were considered the highest glory and 
greatest boast of the Church. " The Greeks," says Chry- 
soetom, " conceded this honour to the Church, and allowed 
that Tirginity, aa seen in it, was a perfection supernatural 
■ and superhuman." 

The manner in which celibacy was extolled, and the 
practical effe^cts of it, are exhibited at length in Chrysoa- 
tom's three treatiaes or Sermons, which atand at the begin- 
ning of his worlts in the Benedictiae edition, and are 
entitled, IJpoi rouS ejoi-raS xapOsvovi dvveidd-Krovi, JIfipi 
roS/iJ? xavovtxdi Swotnelv dvSpdetv, Jlspi ■aapHeveia.i, and 
from these the following extracts are taken : — ■ 

" Nuna atand in the very highest place in the heavenly 
choir. They are like the most select troops who form a 
King's body-guard in an ai-my. Nay, they are higher than 
the peraonal guards of a King ; for these only stand by the 
King's chariot ; but virgins are as it were the very celestial 
chariot itself of the Heavenly King, like the Cherubim ; aa 
well aa standing cloae to Him, like the Seraphim." ne.pi t<iu 
uri, &c, § 6. 

"A true nun ia the very personification and ornament of 
Christian perfection ! When she walks abroad she strikes 
every one with amazement aa if an angel had come down 
from heaven. If one of the cherubim appeared on earth he 
would attract the eyes of all men ; and so a nun should 
strike all beholders with awe and wonder at her holiness. 
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Her time should be occupied with exercises of devotion or 
meditation :^at Church sitting in the deepest silence and 
abstraction ; — -at home having nothing to do with any do- 
mestic affairs, avoiding the sight of men, and even the com.- 
pany of women who are engaged in any of the affairs of 
life. Who will not stand amazed at seeing such an angelic 
life in the form of woman ! What human being would ven- 
ture to approach or touch so dazzhng a soul ! All, whether 
they will or no, will stand off aghast, as if they saw a mass of 
gold all flaming and flashing with fire," Ibid. § 7. 

Such was the theory of this celestial, angeUc, state. In 
its practical working at Constantinople, in Chrysoatom's 
time, it exhibited the most shameless contempt of decency 
and rehgion ! Monks and nuns, not then confined to mon- 
asteries and convents, cohabited together with everything 
of marriage but its sanctity. Nuns were escorted into 
ChoTch by their paramours, and delighted in receiving 
numerous attentions from them during the celebration of 
the " most awful mysteries." Iip6i rou! i'^ojras, &c., § 10. 

And the remedy for this disgraceful scandal was — not an 
acknowledgment that this unscr^tural and extravagant 
exaltatiou of cehbacy was a violation of the laws of natiu'e 
and of G-od, and a return to a true and healthy mode of 
thought and life — ^but it was nothing less than compelliag 
the nuns, — those angelic beings of superhuman, dazzling, 
holiness, — to submit to a regulation exactly similar to that 
clause in the " Contagious Diseases Act," which has been 
thought by many persons to be too degrading and abomi- 
nable even for the very worst and vilest to submit to 1 The 
following are Chrysostom's words : — Apojioi Xontov rah 
fiaiaii xaO' kxd^zriv i}iiipcLv i-ul rat rSv KapHevay olrciai, 
KoSditsp xpdiTdi dSiyov6ai, ovx taSrs Xox^Saai Tixrov^Ki, — 
yiyovt /tiv yap nai ini zivonv nixi rovvo, — a.XX.di miire 
SiayviSvat xaSdnsp ini rmv lavovusviav SBpaxixiviSaiv, Hi fUv 
jj 6is<pOap/i^Tijf rii ^s ^ dvega<po? ; -Hcci ^ /tiv vX^xovde ^aSioai 
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rg SoKtjiadiif, 1/ Si dvrslTte xai tri'riB zoiirai iiaraiexvydeliia 
ditijXHev ei Kai «i? SiiqAa/jro, 7€Ciii 7} fier id^an, ^ $s HCci o<m 
idXoo, >cai ccuri; Si ndkiv ovx tjttov imivr/i cdexvyBzai tiij 
Svv?j6EiSa dx6 rov zpoTtov tpoLvijvai, dX\ix /.laprvpiai rj/i ff^ti 
r^S ^Icra'tfeooS der/Bszda, Hcpi lov /tj}, &C, § 2. 

let it not be aiipposfd that this disgraceful and demo- 
ralized state of tilings at Constantinople was altogether ex- 
ceptional and rare. It was the natural and necesaaiy result 
of the pernicious system which disparaged family life and 
family rehgion, and distorted and outraged the feelings of 
man, and the laws of God. A hundred years before the 
time of Chrysostom the same sort of thing was going on in 
the Africaii Church, and the same disgraceful remedy ap- 
plied ; as may be seen in Cyprian's Epistle to Pomponius. 

The Church of Bonae has at any rate in this point im- 
prOTcd upon the Mcene period ; and has introduced better 
regulations than were in force in Chrysostora's time. 

XI. Enforced celibacy of Ihe clergy.— The clergy were 
naturally expected to live the holy life, not only as an 
example to others, but ,as priests who had to touch " the 
awful mysteries." Therefore when celibacy was regarded 
as a state of angelic hohness, and matrimony only at the 
best an allowed but low condition of Christian living, the 
clergy were expected not to marry. 

As early as the days of Tertullian for a presbyter to marry 
a second time was thought an abomination. 

By the beginning of the fourth century people were in- 
clined to refuse the ministrations of a married presbyter. 

The Council of Gangra (a. d. 324) condemns this objection. 
sH r!S diaapivotro itapd ^psSfivrspov y sy a/jjjKOT o'i , aJ! ftr) 
Xpijyai, ]\.etTovpyri6a.yToi avzov, npo6<popai /lEraXaft^dysiv, 
dvaQe/ia i'dToo. Can. 4. But twenty years before this the 
Council of Elvira (a. b. 305), in which the ascetic spirit was 
stronger, ordered that all the clergj' should separate from 
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their wives, or be deposed. Placuit in totum proMberi 
epiacopis, presbyteris, et diaconibus, vel omnibus clericia 
poaitis in niinisterio, absbinere se a conjugibus suis, et non 
generare Alios ; quiconque vero fecerit ab honore olericatns 
exterminetur. Con. 33. 

There was in fact in the earlier part of this centmy some 
variety in different places respecting the enforced celibacy of 
the clergy. The popular feeling against "married priests " 
was strong ; but Church authorities had not everywhere for- 
mally spoken. 

The Council of Ancyra (a.d. 315), Can. 9j decided that if a 
deacon at the time of his ordination declared his intention of 
marrying, as being in his case a necessity, he should bo 
allowed to do so, otherwise not. 

At the Council of Nice (a.d. 325) itwasjjroposefi (as related 
by Socrates and Sozomen) that, for the reformation of man- 
ners, all bishops, presbyters, and deacons, who had married 
before their ordination, should withdraw from their wives ; 
but owing to the energetic opposition of Paphnutius, himself 
an ascetic, the Council contented itself with enacting the old 
rule, ti/v apxcadv napdSo6iv, that no one should be allowed to 
marry after he had been ordained. 

But before the end of the fourth century it had become at 
any rate a consuetudinary law, that the clergy must either be 
unmarried, or, if they had married before their ordination, 
they must thenceforth separate from their wives. Thus 

Jerome says, " Certe conflteria non posse esse Episcoptim, 
qui in Episcopatu filioe faciat ; alioqui, si deprehensus faerit, 
quasi adulter damnabitnr." ' Adv. Jovin.' i. And again, " Aut 
virgines dericos accipiunt, aut continentes ; aut si uxores 
hahu&riat, mar^i esse desinunt." 'Adv. Vigilant.' 

Siricius, Bishop of Borne (a.d. 385), writes with abhorrence 
of certain presbyters and deacons, who had committed the 
crime of having children by their wives ! "Sacerdotes Christi 
et Lcvitas tarn de conjugibus, quam de turpi coitu, aobolem 
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procreasae." Ad. Simerium Ep. i. These were to be allowed, 
on repentance and separation for the futiire, to continue in 
their office, bat were never to be promoted. But if any of 
them insisted on the liberty of marriage, they were to be 
deposed, and never allowed to touch the sacred myste- 
ries again, Siricius declares that such priests cannot please 
God ; and that the Spirit of God cannot dwell except in 
holy bodies, i.e., in those who abstain from marriage ! 

So utterly did Church tradition contradict the Word of 
God ! But the predicted apostacy was then far advanced. 

Xn. TjriNa Wonders, Miracles, and the Effioaoy ofBelio!, &g. 
— A taste for the invention and narration of miraculouB 
occurrences appears as early aa the beginning of the third 
century ; and, being encouraged by the countenance and 
support of the Church authorities, miracles continually 
increased in number and marvellousness. The object of all 
these miracles was to prop up some superstition, — such as 
prayers for the dead, — fanatical sacramentalism, — the 
asceticism of hermits, monks and nuns, — or the sanctity of 
martyrs' bones, Emd other rehcs. 

Tertullian tells the story of a dead woman, who had not 
married agaui after the death of hor husband, and whose 
hands lifted themselves up in the attitude of prayer while the 
presbyter was praying over her corpse ; and when the prayer 
was finished the hands laid themselves down E^ain, as they 
had been before, "Scio foeminam quandam vemaculam 
EcclesiEB, forma et letate integra functam, post unicum et 
breve matrimonium, quum in pace dormieset, et morante 
adhuc sepultura, interim oratione Presbjteri componeretur, 
ad primum habitum orationia manus e lateribus dimotas in 
habitum supplicem conformasse, nirsumque eondita pace, 
eitui suo reddidisse." De Anim,. 51. 

Cyprian's narrative of miracles, connected with the Eucha- 
listic elements, has already been referred to. See his 'De 
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But in the fourtli centui-y miracles ilourished in much 
greater abimdance. 

Gtregory Nazianzen, va. his Oration on Cyprian relates that 
after Cyprian had been beheaded, his body wonderfully dis- 
appeared, and waa hidden for a long time in the house of some 
woman ; but at l^t it was in a marvelloua manner brought to 
light, and was able to work miracles; such as overcoming 
demons, curing diseases, giving a foreknowledge of future 
events ; " all which things the very dust of Cyprian is able," he 
saye, "to porfonu with the faith of his votaries, as those 
■who have tried it know." — T>fv dauidycov KaSaie>s6iav, zifv 
rmv v6ea>v KardXvOir, r^v riSy /leXXofrcoy npoyvcoQw, lE 
Tcdvta Si'ivatai KvTtpidvov xai tJ xovxi usrei rrji nidzsw?, raS 
i6a&iv 01 TtEiteipiiiiEyot, xai to Bavfia fjaxP^^ ^ii<av leapaneii- 
ipavtsi. Oral 18. 

Ambrose, as related by his biographer Panliiius, in a similar 
manner countenanced the pretended miracles connected with 
the discoYery of the remains of the martyr Sagarins, whose 
Nood, when his grave was opened, waa found quitefresh, as if 
it had just been shed, — a prototype of the hquefaction of St 
Januarius's blood at Naples ; — and his head, which had been 
cut off, was quite sound and undecayed, with the hair and 
beard not at all disorded. " Vidimus autem in sepulcro, quo 
jacebat corpus martyris, sangumem martyris ita recentem 
quasi eodem die fuisset effusus. Caput etiam ipsius, quod 
ab impiis fuerat abseissum, ita integrum atque incorruptum 
cum capillis capitis atque barba, ut nobis videretur eodem 
tempore quo levabatur lotum atque compositum in sepulcro." 
Pavlin. Vit. Amhros. 

Paul in us also mentions the miracles performed hy the 
remains of the martyrs Protasius and G-ervasius, who, he 
says, discovered their bones to a priest, qui se sacerdofci 
revelaverunt, by which a blind man recovered his sight, devils 
were cast out of the possessed, &c. 

Ambrose himself in his funeral oration over his brotlior 
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Satyrus, congratulated himself that he would now have the 
benefit of his brother's ashes ; and that he would now be more 
in favour with God, when lying on his brother's tomb. 
"Habeo quaa compleotar reliquias ; habeo sepulcmm super 
quod jaceam, et commendabiliorem. Deo futurum esse me 
credam, quod supra sancti corporis oaaa requieseam." Oral, 
de Excessu Satyri, § 18. 

But indeed in this century all sorts of pretended miracles 
took place at the shrines of martyrs everywhere, or were per- 
formed by the rehcs of saints, or by a piece of the true cross 
(«ee Paulinus, Natalisx.), or by the hands of the most ascetic 
of the monts and hermits. These miracles were recorded 
and countenanced by the highest Church authorities. See as 
a specimen the 'Life of St. Anthony,' by Jerome ; or any 
other work of a similar kind belonging to this age. 

Such things are called "lying impostures" in mediceval 
Eome. What were they in the hands of Ambrose or Jerome ? 

Xni. Church Despotism — the oppression or persecution 
of those who opposed, or objected to, prevailing superstitions. 

Even at the very begianing of the third century the prin- 
ciple of Church despotism was avowed by Tertulhan. He 
declares that Scripture h of God, but that discipline, i.e., all 
the customs and usages of the Church, is of God also. He 
asserts that the Holy Spirit was given in order that this 
discipline naight be brought to perfection ; and therefore 
Church ordinances (which are often in reality only man's 
perversions of God's truth), are the administration of His 
divine wisdom. "Qnnm propterea Paradetum miserit 
Dominus, ut paulaiim dirigeretur, et ordinaretui', et ad 
perfectum perduceretur disciplina ab iUo vicario Domini 
Spiritu Sancto . . . Ques ergo est Paracleti administratio 
nisi htec, quod disciplina dirigitur, quod scripturEs reve- 
lantur, quod intellectus reformantur." 'De VeUmd. Vir- 
g:W § 1. 
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And tliis principle was acted upon, and carried out by 
those who followed, Auguatin, a century and a half later, 
presumed to say that tfe Koly Sjnrit ordered the Lord's Sup- 
per to be reoevoed fasting, because this was then the custom 
of the Church, "Hoc enim placuit Spiritui Saucto ut in 
honorem tanti sacramenti in os Christiani prius Dominicum 
corpus intraret quam cteteri cibi." Up. 118, Januar. § 6. 

And so the visible Church with all its human laws and 
regulations, with all its accumulating superatitions, and 
departures from Christian truth, was declared to be the 
expression of the very mind and will, the presence and 
operation, of the divine Spirit ; and those who ventured to 
dissent from anything in or of the Church, however corrupt, 
were branded as heretics, and, if possible, crushed. There 
were good and true men here and there in the fourth cen- 
tiiry, who attempted to raise their voices against the corrup- 
tions of that age ; but as we see in the case of Yigilantiue, 
Jovinian, and others, they were trampled upon by Jerome, 
Ambrose, and their "orthodox" contemporaries; and if 
they persisted in proclaiming Scriptural truth the seouiar 
arm was appealed to, to put them down, (See the ease of 
Jovinian referred to in Lecture HI. : and ' VigHantius and 
his Times,' by Dr. G-illy, may be read with advantage.) 

XIV. The Papacy, or the authority of the Bishop of Borne. 
— The authority of the Bishop of Eome overfall Christendom 
was not of course fully established as early as the Nicene 
age. Plain inatancea of resistance to attempted dominion 
on the part of the Roman See occurred ; as whea the endea- 
vour of Victor (A.D. 185) to force the Eoraan observance of 
Easter upon the Grreelt Churches was resolutely opposed. 
Tet even in the third century, and increasingly so in the 
fourth, traces of an incipient papal supremacy are found, and 
principles acknowledged which were naturally i 
into it. 
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1. Thus Oypriaiij though he maintained his own indepen- 
dence a^inet Eome, considered that Peter had a primacy 
among the Apostles given' to him. "He regards Peter aa 
the representative of the One Church ; whosoever therefore, 
according to him, forsakes the outward fellowship mtb the 
one visible CathoUc Church, turns himself away from the 
representative of the unity of the Church connected hy 
divine appointment with the person of the Apostle Peter." 

2. Then another step was taken ; and as there was a tradi- 
tion, even in the time of Irenseua and Tertullian, that Peter 
and Paul were the founders of the Church of Eome, and as 
Home was once the seat of the dominion of the world, men 
began to consider the Roman Church as the seat or see of 
Peter, cathedra Petri, and to apply to it, what had been said 
of the Apostle Peter, as the representative of Church unity. 
Hence Cyprian calls Eome, "Petri ecclesia, ecclesia princi- 
palis, unde uaitas sacerdotalia exorta est." ISp. 55 ad GoTtiel. 
And again in the eauie Enistle, " Qtium locus Petri, et gradna 
cathedrfe sacerdotalis vacaret." 

3. Thirdly, in the fourth century, and especially in the 
latter part of it, we find foreign bishops applying to Rome 
for direction in ecdesiastieal matters, and the Bishop of 
Eome replying, not to give advice as an equal writing to one 
independent of him, but as if issuing decrees and orders 
with an acknowledged authority over other Churches. Thus 
Siricius (a.d. 385), in answer to Himerius, Bishop of TaiTa- 
coua, who had written about some disorders in his Church, 
says, "De his vero non incongiTie dilectio tua apostolicam 
sedem- credidit consulendam. De quibus ... id duximus 
decemendum." And again, " Has ergo impudicas detestabi- 
lesque personas . . . eliminand^ esse mandamus ;" and he 
speaks of persons who bad been degraded, as " auctoritate 
apostolicte sedis dejectors." In the same Epistle Siricius 
takes upon himself to h^y down the law for all Churches, 
"Quid universis posthao eealesiis sequendum sit, quid 
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■vitandum generali pronuntiatione decernimiis." 'Ep. ad 
Himer.' § 9, 10. And no objection seems to have been naade 
to these claims. Indeed, at this very time, TheodosiuB the 
Great had ordered all nations Tvho were subject to his 
dominion, to receive the faith which had been delivered by 
St. Peter to the Romans. " Ounctos populos quoa dementias 
nostrte regit temperamentum in tah volumue religione versari, 
qnam divimim Petrum apostolum tradidiase Eomanis religio 
usque nunc ab ipso insinuata declarat." ' Godex Theodos.' 
xvi, 1, 2. And " Valentinian III. (a.d. 424) forbade thp 
bishops both in Gaul and in other provinces to depart from 
ancient usages without the approbation of the venerable 
man, the Pope of the holy city." Eajike, 'History of the 
Popes,' vol, i. p. 12. 
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ATJESTTONS about the action and influeiice of the Coun- 
■qt cils or Synoda oi the post-apostolic Church are not 
actually included within the scope of the ecclesiastical pohfcy 
of the New Testament, Yet they are so far indirectly con- 
cerned with it or supplementary to it, that some notice of 
the true positiou and legitimate authority of such councils, 
aeems to be rec^uired for the complete consideration of the 
subject. The more so, inasmuch as this authority and 
position have often been misrepresented not only by the ex- 
trav^ant assumptions of the councils themselves, but by 
many theological vwiters ever since ; and even in our own 
Church such misconception seems still not to be uncommon, 
notwithstanding the dear and emphatic declaration of our 
Articles to the contrary. 

It appears in many quarters to be taken for granted that, 
because each " Church has power to decree rites and cere- 
monies and authority in controversies of faith," therefore 
the whole Church Universal has a similar power and author- 
ity over aU national and particular Churches. From an 
mdistinci and erroneous idea of the imity of the Cathoho 
Church, it ia assumed that, being One, it is a single coin.'mu- 
niiy, authorised and able to govern its component members, 
and having a divine commission to exercise such government. 
402 
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Then, as nothing else can be found to answer the pnrpoae. 
General Councils are assumed to be the judicial or legisla- 
tive organs of this reigning Catholicity ; and their decreea 
and canons are represented as the authoritative utterances 
of the TJniTersal Church, binding with a divine Banction 
upon Christian men and Churches at all times and in every 
place. So that on the whole we are landed in the conclu- 
sion that, while provincial synods had authority over their 
respective provinces, OEcumenical Councils demand the 
obedience of the whole of Ohristendoni for ever. 

But to all such representations it is sufficient to reply, 
I'irst, that it is an inexorable fact that the Catholic Church 
on earth is not one community, but is One, just aa the hu- 
man race is one, though divided into separate and indepen- 
dent nations. It cannot, therefore, and never could, exer- 
cise the functions of government. It has no means or 
machinery for governing, even if it had any authority to 
govern. In the words of Archbishop Whately, " No Chris- 
tian, and no particular Church owes obedience to the Uni- 
versal Church of which it is a part. There is not, and there 
never was, since the Apostles' time, any such body existing 
as could claim sudi obedience. The CathoHo Church on 
earth is not one society', but is one, just aa the human race 
is one." {'Kingdom of Ohrisl Delineated,' p. 181.) 

Secondly, it is obvious that there -were no General Coun- 
cils during the first three oentnries of the Church's history ; 
and therefore if these are the voice and expression of Catho- 
lic authority. Catholicity during all that time was dumb. 
During all that time of difficulty and danger both within 
and without, and often of fierce struggles for very life, 
Catholicity put forth no authoritative utterance — exercised 
no government at aK ! "Was this a dereliction of duty, — or 
a natural and necessary consequence of its true position? 

Thirdly, there is such a striking difference between the 
consultation of the Apostles at Jerusalem, and the General 
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Councils of tlie fourth and following centuries, that it may 
be affirmed that there is in the New Testament no example, 
as there is certainly no precept or command, for the holding 
of such assemblies, or for the exercise of any goTernment at 
all by the CathoHc Church. 

A very short review of the origm and action of Church 
Councils ill the early centuries will farther elucidate this not 
unimportant subject ; and a solution of the questions con- 
nected with it is to be found in the joint consideration of 
two things, — the mutual independence of the Churches, said 
the force of public opinion,— i.e. the opinion of Christians 
generally throughout the world. 

During the first three centuries each Church with its 
bishop, — as soon as it had a bishop, — at its head, was inde- 
pendent, and carried on the government within its own dio- 
cese, or !tapoima, without subjection to any foreign or supe- 
rior authority. No one Church pretended to exercise a do- 
minion over others ; or when such attempts were made, they 
were resisted as an unlawful usurpation. Even the Church 
of Bome, though already receiving a certain degree of spe- 
cial respect and reverence as the supposed " See of Peter," 
was not permitted until the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury, and not always then without remonstrance, to interfere 
with this Diocesan independence ; a.s was seen, when Victor 
(a.d. 185) endeavoured to force the Eastern Churches to con- 
form to the Koman mode of observing Easter ; or when 
Zosimus and Celestinus in the early part of the fifth century 
took upon them to absolve persons excommunicated by 
Churches in Africa, 

The only force which then bound the several Churches to- 
gether, and preserved their unity, — that is to say, the only 
external power besides the divine truth and grace in the 
hearts of men,— was the general state of Christian feehng 
and opinion maintained amongst them aU. The grand com- 
mon objects of the Christians' faith and hope, — their deep 
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consciousness of a cormramity in blessings, and in brother- 
hood,— and their common position as small bodies of men 
in the midst oi heathen populations, — all from the very first 
drew Christians together by the closest ties,— fostered a 
comprehensive unity among them,- — and gave birth immedi- 
ately to that undefined and unorganized, but vigorous and 
-sffective power, which is produced by the mutual sym- 
pathies of men acting and reacting on each other, and which 
the term Public Opinion is intended to describa 

This power is often appealed to in the !New Testament, 
especially by St. Paul, who had to deal with so many 
Churches of different nations ajid localities. To this power 
he appealed, when he informed the Eoman Christians as an 
inducement to avoid disunion and divisions, that " their obe- 
dience was come abroad unto all men ; " — when he silenced 
the Corinthians with the final argument, " We have no such 
custom, neither the Churches of G-od ; " or stimrdatod their 
zeal by relating to them the liberal contributions of the 
Macedonian Churches ; and so in other epietJes in words of 
similar effect. And this power lost none of its force in the 
ensuing centuries. The common sentiments, which kept it 
in healthy action, were themselves cherished and main- 
tained by various means ' which promoted a close and friendly 

1 Among these means were : — Letters addressed to Churches by 

Collections made for foreign distaat bishops, or persons in an- 

Chnrches in fim.eB of distress; » thority, on particalar emergencies ; 

practice begun in apostolic times, snch as the Epistle of Clement to 

us mentioned in A-its xi. and tbo Corintbians, and of Polycarp 

2 Cor. viii., jk. (a tbo Philjppians. 

Commendatory letters given to A mutual consent on tbe part of 

Christians who wore going abroad, eyery Church to acknowledge the 

and who thereby obtained a hos- validity of the ecclesiastical acta of 

pitableand ftiendlyrecepiion trom all other Churches; and to join in 

the brethren in distant lands ; a communion with them, or their 

practice also alluded to in the individual members, in divine 

Kew Testament, as in Kom. 3vi. 1 | worship and all holy ofSces, not- 

2 Cor. iii. withstanding any 
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union, and an interchange of tliouglit and feeling \ 
all the Churches. 

Heace it naturally came to pasa that neighbouring 
Churches often sought each other's counsel, and strength- 
ened each other's hands'. If a hishop of one Church had a 
perplexing case to deal with, or a difficult point to deter- 
mine, he had reconrae to another bishop, or to several otherp, 
for advice. Hence Provincial Synods, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the different Churches in a province met 
from time to tdme, to consider matters of common interest 
or danger, — to express their opinions on some difficulty or 
prevaihng error, — and to encourage united and harmonious 
action throughout the province. These provincial Synods 
were voltmtavy assemfflies, se^'Convened by their axon choice 
and appointment ; and their decisions, however formally ex- 
pressed, had no power or authority, except what came from 
voluntary submission to them, and from the operation of 
public opinion in the Church at large. This is plainly evi- 
denced by such cases as that of Paul of Samosata, who when 
condemned and deposed from the see of Antioch, refused to 
submit, and iept possession of the Church-house and pre- 
mises. And the Council was powerless in the matter, until 
they called in the aid of the pagan government, and pre- 
vailed upon the Emperor Aurelian to interfere. ^ — See Euse- 
bius, ' H. E.' vii. 30. 

The deliberate judgments of a number of grave and re- 
spected men from different places necessarily carried with 
them great weight, and commended themselves to general ac- 
ceptance. Those Churches who had joined in the decisions 
of course obeyed them. Those who disapproved of them 
might disregard them, if they chose ; but they would be ex- 
religions rites and forms, which bishop on. Ms appointment sent 
they might severally prefer. circular letters to foreign Chiirchos, 

A practice, which however came to signify that he was in oom- 
somewbat later into nse, that every munion with them. 
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posed t th lU 1 u n, and possibly the avoidance, of other 
Church s il h 1 d o ; and individual Christians could 
hardly V ntm t tand aloof from the rest, — at least with 
any pea saf ty t themselves. A very considerable 

amount f mtlu th is accrued to these Synods ; and they 
were atl tl kl pnaea sort of court of appeal for the 
redress of grievances, and the decision of ecclesiastical 
questions, both of doctrine and of discipline.' 

The nature and position of the so called (Ecumenical or 
Gteneral Councils, so far as they were ecclesiastical assem- 
bhes, differed not at all from the Provincial Synods, except 
that they gathered representatives from a wider field. 
Their authority in this respect stood upon exactly the same 
footing, and their decrees could claim nothing more than & 
voluntary submission. For, as it may be observed in the 
words of Jeremy Taylor, " That the authority of General 
Councils was never estaemed absolute, infallible, and 
■unlimited appears in this, that before they were obliging it 
was necessary that each particular Church respectively 
should accept them, concurrente aniversali totius ecclesise 
5., in declaratioiie veritatam quEB credendae 



' Provincial sjnoda a.ppear to per Grasoias ilia cortis iu locis coa- 

havG been, first commenced iu the cilia es vmiTexsia eedesiia, per qii» 

provinces of Greeoe, where af the ei altiom ijnfeqtte ia commune trac- 

end of tte second century they tantnr, et ipsa reptBsaentatio totins 

seem t« have been already estab- nominis Ohtistiani magna venera- 

liahed as regular institutions, meet- tione celebratur. " — ' De J^iin.' § 13, 

ing at sfeited seasons. The famili- " By the middle of the Uiird een- 

arity of the Greeks with repre- tary, the annual provinoiol synods 

sentative aasembliea, suoh as tlieir appear to have been universal, if 

Amphictyonio Council, and the we may judge from the ftict that 

meetings of the Achtean and the we find them observed at the same 

ffitolian League, perhaps led the time in parts of the Church so 

Churches in liose districts bo be ■widely remote from each other a,3 

the first to adopt a similar practice Northern Africa and Cappadocia." 

for themselves. TertiiUian thus — Neander ' Church Hist. ', vol i. 

alludes to these synods. ' ' Aguntur 281. 
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sunt. That is the way of rail mg the deciees of Couiicilg 
become authentic anl be turned into a law, as Gersou 
observes ; and till they did theiv decieea weie but a dead 
letter. Andthercfjia it w tb it these later popes bave so 
laboured that the GDuncil of Trent should be received in 
I'rance; and Gnrolus Molmeue a ^Teot liwjer and of the 
Eoman commumon disputed against the leception. And 
this is a known condition m the Cinon Liw but it proves 
plainly that the detiees of council's have tbeic authority 
from the voIuntai'\ submission of the paiticular Churches, 
not from the prime sanction and constitution of the Coun- 
cil. . . . And ail iheie was never anj Cou leil so general, but 
it might have been more general ; for in respect of the 
whole Church even Nice itself was but a small assembly, so 
there is no decree so well constituted, but it may be proved 
by an argument higher than the authority of the Council ; 
and therefore General Councils, and national, and proviacial, 
in their several degrees, are excellent guides for the pro- 
phets and directions and instructions for their prophesy- 
ings ; but not of weight and authority to restrain their 
hberty so wholly, but that they may dissent, when they see 
a reason strong enough so to persuade them, a-s to be will- 
ing upon the confidence of that reason ajid their own sin- 
cerity to answer to God for such their modesty and peace- 
able, but, as they beHeve, their necessary, disagreeing," — 
' Liberty of Prophesying,' Sect, vi, end. 

Hence it follows that our Church is bound only by those 
General Councils whose authority it has accepted, and only 
so far as it has accepted their decisions. 

But besides this there is another consideration which 
must not be overlooked. The General Councils which 
were held in the earlier centuries of the Church, and which 
are the most commonly held up now for our submission, 
were not simply ecclesiastical aasembhes. They pa.rtook of 
the nature, and bad a share in the power, of a civil institu- 
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tion. For they neTOr came into existence imtil after the 
aceeasion of Constantine, when Christianity had become to 
a certain extent the established religion of the Roman 
Empire, and was in aUiaoice with the State. They were 
convened by the emperor's edict : they held their sittings 
luider bis Ranction : their decrees were enforced by the 
imperial authority ; and in some eases dTil penalties were 
inflicted on those who disobeyed them. The decrees 
therefore of such General Councils were in reality constitu- 
tions or regulations of the Imperial Church as then exist- 
ing ; and they can have no more authority over other 
Churches, than the laws of the Imperial State have over 
other nations. The Canons of the Council of Nice have as 
such no more claim upon our obedience aa Eughsh Chris- 
tians, than the civil edicts of Constantine have upon our 
obedience as English citizens 

Nor is it superfluous eiea m these days, and in our own 
Church, to assert our Chiistiin liberty in this very thing ; 
and to speak plainly about the supposed authority of Gene- 
ral Councils over us. On a late occasion a learned bishop 
of the Church of England, and others with him, ^serted, 
" That an Archbishop hy the law of the Church, had only the 
power of consecration in association with his Suflfragans ;" 
and maintained, "that the Archbishop would not be acting 
in accordance tvUk the law of the Ghurch, if be should conse- 
crate a Bishop in the face of a protest from his Sufflragans ;" 
the only proof of the existence of such a law being a refer- 
ence to Canon IV. of the first Council of Nice, and Canon 
XIX, of the Council of Antioch (a.d. 341) ; just as if the 
Canons of these Councils were ipso facto undoubted laws of 
the Church of England ! 

And in acaordancs with modern practice this theology 
was published in ' The Times ' newspaper, Dec. 22, 1869. 
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CONFESSION, ABSOLUTION, AND PENANCE. 



THE gross moral and religious evils of the Confessional 
and of priestly Absolution, -which polluted the Church 
of Eonie in the Middle Ages, and -which still to a, certain 
extent adhere to its system, are not, like many others of 
the Bomish errors, to be laid to the charge of the Nicene 
Fathers. Even after the flood of Sacerdotalism had set in 
strongly upon the Church in the third and fourth centuries, 
the practice of- Confession and Absolution continued to be 
remarkably free from the infection of prieatcraift ; even 
■while the loss of apostolic truth in other respects caused the 
acts of penitence, or penance, whicli were enjoined by 
Chijrch authority, to be mingled -wi-th lamentable errors. 

L Confession. — 1. Pubhe Confession in the presence of a 
Christian congregation, — called even in the Jjatui Churches 
by the Greet name Exomologesis, — -was at first the only 
mode in use ; and it was either obligatory or voluntary. 

(a) Confession was obligatory in the case of great offend- 
ers, -who had been excommunicated, and were required 
to make a public acknowledgment of their t 
before they were re-admitted to Chnrch c 

(6) Persons who had sinned more secretly, and had not 
been excommunicated, sometimes vohmtarily made this 
public confession, before they ventured to come to the 
Lord's Supper. 
i410'i 
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This public confession seems to have been ttie only tind 
known to Tertullian, and after him to Cyprian. The former 
in his treatise 'De ptenitentia/ and the latter in ^s 'De 
Lapaia,' give full expreeaion to their sentiments on this sub- 
ject ; and they exhort those who had committed any 
grievous sin in secret to confess it publicly before the 
Church, — a daty which apparently was sometimes very re- 
luctantly performed. 

2. J^rivaie Confestston. — During the third century, and 
first in the Eastern Church, the increasing reluctance felt 
by Christiana to make a public confession of their sins, and 
the occurrence of some difficulties connected with this 
practice, caused the introduction of private confession for 
voluntary penitents. Origen mentions both the public and 
the private mode as used for voluntary confessions in his 
time ; and he recommends those who feared piiblicity to 
choose some prudent and friendly Presbyter, and to con- 
fess to him in private ; and then to be guided by his advice, 
as to whether a pubhc confession should 'afterwards be 
resorted to or not. " Circumspice dihgentius cui debeas 
confiteri peccatum tuum : proba prius modicum cui debeas 

caTisam languoris exponere si intellexerit et pervi- 

dent talem esse languorem tuum, ut in conventu totius 
ecclesise esponi debeat et curari, ex quo fortaesis et cseteri 
sediflcari poteruot, et tu ipse facile sanari, multa hoc 
deliberatione, et satis perito medici illiua conailio, procuran- 
dum est." — De Fsolm. 37. Horn. 2. 

In some Churches, however, and in partic-ular at Constan- 
tinople, a Presbyter was specially appointed to act as a 
Penitentiary, or Confessor,— o ^si r7/s (lEz-aj-oias,— to hear 
private confession ; and the praetice of thus confessing 
became general in the East. In the Latin Church the 
public voluntary confession appears still to have held a 
place ; since Leo L, Bishop of Rome, issued a direction for 
its discontinuance in a.d. 459, to the following effect. " Ne 
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de singulorum peccatoruin genere libellia scripta professio 
publics recitetiir, quuni reatua conBcieiitiarum suffloiat solis 
sacerdotibua indicare confasaione secreta ; . . . suffidat 
enim ilia confessio quEe primum Deo offertur, turn etiam 
eacerdoti, qui pro delictis precator attendit." — Lahhi, ' ConciV 
vol. vi. p. 410. 

The confession ai secret aina, whether publicly before tie 
Church, or privately to a Preabyter, during all this tiiae 
■waa voluntary. But peraons were exhorted to have re- 
course to it, and the practice waa greatly promoted by the 
prevalence of exaggerated notions about the Lord's Supper, 
— by the belief that Christian miniaters could releaae them 
from the guilt of their transgress ione, and were prieefss who 
could make their peace with God for them — and by igno- 
rance of the way of safety and of pardon in Christ. 

Auricular confession to a priest was ordered and made 
obligatory in the Church of Eome by the Fourth Laterau 
Couiicil, i.D. 1215, in the following decree : — " Omnia 
utriusque aexus fidelia postquam ad annos discretiouis 
pervenerit, omnia sua solus peceata conflteatur fideliter, 
saltern semel in anno, proprio sacerdoti, et injunctam sibi 
pcenitentiam studeatpro viribus adimplere." — Labhe ' Conoil.' 
Tol. xxiii. p. 1008. This entirely altered the whole character 
of the Confessional, not merely because what was before 
voluntary was now compulsory, but because now every sin 
waa to be confessed, and couaequently in many cases extorted 
by the priest, whereaa before only those sins which were 
felt to be a burden upon the conscience were disclosed, and 
then only so far as the penitent himself thought necessary 
or expedient. 

At Constantinople, in the middle of the fourth century, 
on account of certain scandals in which a Deacon was in- 
volved in connection with private confeaaion, the Bishop 
Nectarius, the predecessor of Chrysostom, was induced to 
abolish the ofBce of Penitentiary, and men were directed to 
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confess their sins to God ; all Christians, being then allowed 
to come to the Lord's Table according to their own ju^g- 
laent and conscience, unless they were under censures pub- 
licly pronoonced upon them by the Church authorities. 
Trto rav auruf ;t;/)d!'OJ' sSo^e uai rouS iTli riji /istavoiaS 

icepteXEiv •apeSfivrdpovi r£r k-HxX-riSiSv dvyx^PV'^o"- Si 

'inaiSTov tiS iSiai dvveiSoti rmv jivdnjpiwy jtetiz^if. — Socrat. 
'Hist. Eccl.'v.'l9. 

This was a wise return to the apostolic doctrine and 
practice. And it is a further testimony to the soundness of 
the Church at Constantinople in this respect, however erro- 
neous in others, that many exhortations conceived in a 
similar spirit are found in the Homilies of Ckrysostom. 

The aholition of this mode of private confession, as an 
acknowledged Church ordinance, could not of course pre- 
Tent those, who wished to do so, from relieving a burdened 
conscience by opening their griefs or perplexities to a Chris- 
tian friend, whether Presbyter or Layman. 

n. Absolution. — Absolution like Confession was either 
public 01 private. 1. Public absolution consisted of a decla- 
ration of God's forgiveness of the sins which had been 
repented of and confessed, accompanied with the imposition 
of the hands of the Bishop and Presbyters, and the prayers 
of the congregation. If Church censures had been imposed 
they were then formally removed ; and the absolved per- 
son was admitted to Church communion, and to a partici- 
pation in the Lord's Supper, exclusion from, and admission 
to, which was especially connected with confession and 
absolution. 

This ministerial absolution was called "Eemission of sins," 
—remissio facta per sacerdotes, — and was regarded as a 
matter of great importance. It was in giving and refusing 
this that the "priests " exercised the power of loosing and 
binding, which thp Church claimed for them ; as Ambrpse 
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says, when -writing against the tenets of the Novatianists, 
"Qai solvere iion potest peccatum, non liabet Spiritum 
Sanctum, Mnnus Spii'itus Sancti est ofBcium eacordotis ; 
jus autem Spiritus Sancti in solvendis ligandisque crimini- 
bus esf'—Depcenitentia, i 5. Yet Cyprian, who entertained 
voryhigtinotioneoftlie power of the Christian "priesthood," 
declares that none can forgive sins bat God. " Solus 
Deus misereri potest veniam peccatis, qu£e in ipsum 
commisaa sunt, solus potest ille largiri, qui peccata nostra 
portavit-" So that the ministerial action, however exalted 
and nece^ary in the estimation of those times, was strictly 
speaking regarded aa declaratory only. Unfortunately this 
was not always kept in view in the Church's teaching, or in 
the popular theology, 

2, Private absolution was a much leas solemn act, 
amounting to little more than a permission given by the 
Presbyter to come to the Holy Communion, and a declara- 
tion of God's forgiveness, which he seems to have expressed 
in the form of a prayer ; if we may judge bo from the words 
in the quotation cited above, "qui pro delictis preoator 
attendit." 

m. Penanoe or penitence, — pfenitentia.— Before absolution 
was given it was requisite that the Church, acting through 
its Bishop and other ministers, — ^or the individual Presby- 
ter in the case of private absolution,— should be satisfied of 
the reality of the repentance of those who sought to be 
absolved. Hence those, who by great sins had incxu;red the 
public censures of the Church, were required to go through 
a course of penitence, longer or shorter, more or le^ severe, 
according to the nature of the offence. This was called in 
the Greek Church by the general term i.teravosiv or 
/iRTafiiXp,6Bai ; but in Latin " agere pcenitentiam," whence 
the English expression "to do penance." 

Tertullian includes the whole course of this humiliation 
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under the name of escomologefiis, and he requires a person by 
way of penitence, during the time of hie excluaion from 
Church communion, " to lie in sackcloth and aahea, to 
defile his body with filth, and cast down his spirit with 
grief, to eat and drink nothing pleasant, to strengthen hie 
prayers with fasting, to groan, weep, and moan aloud by 
night and day to God, to roll on the ground before the 
presbyters, to kneel to the favourites of heaven, to entreat 
all the brethren to pray and intercede for him."- 

" Exomologesia prostemendi et hnmilificandi hominis 
disciplina est, conversation em injungens misericordiseilhcem. 
De ipso quoaue habitu atque victu mandat, sacco et cineri 
incubare, corpus sordihus obacnrare, animum mceroribus 
dejicere, ilia quae peceavit tristi tractatione mutare. Csete- 
mra pasfcam et potum pura nosse, non ventris scilicet sed 
animfe causa ; plerumque vero iejuniis preces alere, inge- 
miscere, laerimari et mugire noetee dieeque ad Dominum 
Deum tuum, presbyteris advolvi, et earis Dei adgenieulari, 
omnibna fratribus legationes deprecationis su£d injungere."— 
' De pcenit.' § 9. 

Cyprian's recommendations are very similar to those of 
Tertullian, adding only an injunction to the penitent "to 
devote himself to good works, by which sins are taken away, 
and to almsgiving, hy which wulu are delivered from 
death." Orare oportet impensius et rogare, diem luctu 
traneigere, vigiliis noctes ac fletibus ducere, tempus omne 
la^irimosie lamentationibus oecupare, stratos solo adhserere, 
in cinere et cilicio et sordibns volutari, post indumentum 
Christi perditum nullum jam malle vestitum, post diaboli 
cibum malle jejunium, justis operibus iucurabere quibus 
peccala purganlur, eleemosyms frequenter insiatere ?mj6ms a 
morle amnwK liberantur. — 'De Lapsis.' 

The object of all this waa declared to be to make satisfac- 
ti<yn to God,— to appease his anger, — to win his compassion 
by self-inflicted suffering,— to espiate the sins committed, 
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— to purchase pardon and deliver the soul from death. 
This is the doctrine taught by Tertullian, and stUl more 
distiuctly by Cjpriaiij whoae treatise, D& Lapsis, abounds 
with such expresaions as " Deo safcisiacere,- — satisfactioneui 
facore, — Dominua satisfactione placandus est, — Illi mtestitia 
satis facer e.—expiare delicta, — ^Dei iram efe offensam jejuniis, 
fletibus, planctibus placare,-— pcenitentia erimmo minor non 
sit ; putasne tu Dominum cito posse placari ;" — and, as Tve 
saw above'the necessity of purchasing the divine foj^ve- 
nesa by almsgiving and other good works. 

Similar ideas and similar practices prevailed also in the 
following century, especially in the "Western Church. Thiis 
Ambrose, in his ' De pcenitentia,' while powerfully urging 
against the Novatis.nists the duty of receiving returning 
penitents, and while espreasing many excellent thoughts on 
the subject of repentance and forgiveness, — ^yet equally 
with Tertullian and Cyprian requires the most abject out- 
ward humiliation on the part of those who sought re-admia- 
sion into the Church. " Volo veniam reus spefefc ; petat 
earn lacrimis, petat gemitibus, petat popuH tofcius fletibua ; 
ut ignoscatur et obsecret ; et quum secundo et tertio fuerit 
dilata ejus communio, credat remissius se aupphcaeae, fletua 
ai:^eat miserabilior, postea revertatur, teneat pedes brachiis, 
osculetur osculis, lavet fletibus, nee dimittat, ut de ipso dicat 
Dominua Jesus, Kemissa sunt peccata ejus multa, quoniam 
dilexit multum, Cognovi quosdam in pcenitentia sulcasse 
vultum lacrimis, exarasae continuis fletibus genas, atravisae 
corpua suum caleandum omnibus, jejuno ore semper efc 
pallido mortis speciem spiranti in eorpore prEetulisse." 
De pornii. i. 16. 

All this is clearly accounted for by the fact that the 
whole view taken by the Church of the third and fourth 
centuries, on the subject of repentance and forgiveness, was 
of necessity very much affected by two false principles then 
almost universally prevalent. The one — that self-inflicted 
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suffering and bodily macerafcion were especially pleasing to 
the Almighty, and most effectual for obtaining iis favonr. 
The other— that almsgiving, or bestowing one's propei-ty 
upon the Cliurch, -was a sovereign remedy lor sins, and 
cancelled a sinner's guilt.— See Appendix A, Kos. v. and is. 

In the iourth century the course of penitence prescribed 
for grave offences of a moral character appears more dis- 
tinctly formalized than it had previously Vieen ; the period 
of exclusion for different degrees of guilt was more clearly 
defined ; and penitents had to paaa through three or four 
successive stages of partial admission into the Church, 
before they were received into full commnnion. Ten, twelve, 
or even twenty years were sometimes occupied with this 
discipline. The following is Ambrose's account of one of 
these periods of humiliation. — "After the guilty man has 
come to sense of his sin let him stand for three years weep- 
ing at the door of the house of prayer, and begging the 
people as they enter to make earnest and sympathizing 
prayers tor him. After this let him for three years be 
received inside the Church as a hearer only, and be turned 
out after the Scripture Lessons and the Sermon, without 
being allowed to stay during the prayers. Then if he has 
sought it with tears, and fallen down before the Lord [the 
Bishop ? j with contrition of heart and deep humiliation, let 
him be allowed for another space of three years to kueel 
down during the prayers. And so, when he has thus dis- 
played the fitting fruits of repentance, let him be received 
in the tenth year at the prayers of the faithful [the irdssa 
fidelium], bat without partaking in the Eueharistic aacriflce ; 
and lastly, when two years more have passed, let him be 
deemed worthy of the communion."- — Basil. Canon. 75. 

"It is to this system of penance and confession that in 
the Eoman Church there has attached itself an immense 
and most singular mass of superstition and abuses."— 
Quericke iv. 19. 

27 
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THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 



OTJE review of the office and position oi the Christian 
miniett^ would hardly he complete without some notice 
of what has been called, "The Apostolical Succession," inaa- 
muoh as the doctrine designated bythis expression claims a 
direct connection with the Apostles and the exercise of their 
authority. 

The idea which forma the foundation of this dogma ap- 
peared in some slight form as early as the beginning of the 
third century ; when it supplied TertuUian with one of his 
weapons against some heretical Churchea. But it was ma- 
tured and put forth most distinctly in more modern times. 
At the Reformation sharp disputes about the validity of our 
Protestant Orders originated from it. It furnishes still to 
Komanists a ground of attack against all Churches who have 
protested against Eomish errors ; and the spiritual authority 
and position of our clergy are by some amongst ourselves 
supposed to rest upon a foundation which it supplies. 

The doctrine of the Apostolic Succession of the Ministry, 
according to those who hold it, " means that all men who have 
a right to be considered duly appointed ministers of Christ 
have received from Him a commission to minister in His 
name, conveyed in an outward and visible manner in a direct 
line from the holy Apostles." That is to say, that Christ 
(418) 
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gave his Apoatlea a certain spiritual authority imd power, 
which they by His direction transferred to their successor ; 
and these again to others after them, and so on in a perpe- 
tual line of sacceasive transmissions. The authority and 
power which haye been thus transmitted are specially those 
of ordaining priests, and giving them the power of duly ad- 
ministering the sacraments, — bestowing the grace of absolu- 
tion, — or doing other priestly acts. And the successors, to 
and through whom alone this authority and power have 
been transmitted, are bishops. According to this theory 
the whole virtue, force, and efficacy of the Christian ministry 
from the Apostles to the present time have been in and by 
tliis succession Those i\ho have been ordained by bishops, 
descended m an unbioken 1 ne of this succession from the 
Apostles are alone livrful Christian ministers ; since any 
break in the ImLs of this ecclesiastical chain invalidates the 
whole standing of an mdnidu'U functionary, or of a Church, 
by cutting off, as it were, the fiow of essential energy and 
divine power, by the uninterrupted communication of which 
the true ministerial life is enabled to act and move. So 
that there can be no true Christian ministry, no true Church, 
and no validity in the sacraments, escept where there are 
ministers duly ordained by bishops who have received their 
episcopal authority and power by this uninterrupted trans- 
mission from the Apostles. All others, therefore, who 
minister iu any congregation, are regarded as usurpers, 
schismatics, or h t' s — int uding into an office which is 
not theirs,— the K ah Dathan, and Abiram, of modem 
days, — without lawfi 1 auth ty, powerless of all good, and 
constituting with th p j le a band of revolters from 
Christ, instead of I an h f His Church. 

But what sol d e t n g ound of conviction is there in all 
this imE^inative theory, when examined by the light of 
Scripture and of truth ? It is true that a restricted succes- 
j like this was in force for the piiesthood of 
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the Jewish Churcli, and the service of their Temple ; but 
the Christian ministry, as we have seen, is not a priesthood, 
nor was it taken fcom the Temple seryices, so as to suggest 
any argument of analogy from that source, except an 
argument altogether against this theory and eiitively sub- 
■veraive of such a doctrine. But what is of much more 
weight, and forms an absolutely oonclunive refutation of this 
dogma, is the following consideration. The succession of 
tlie Jewish priests was distinctly laid down by divine 
authority from the beginnuig ; and reiterated commands, 
enforced by the severest judgments, emphatically declared, 
that no one who was not of the seed of Aaron might 
officiate at the altar of God. Nothing but a divine com- 
mand expressly given could ever make such a regulation 
imperatively exclusive. Nothing but a direct and positive 
ordinance of the New Testament could justify the assertion 
of such a doctrine now. But in the Christian dispensation 
no such command was ever given ; nor is there in the New 
Testament the slightest intimation, much less an authorita- 
tive announcement, that such an apostolical succession is the 
only source of lavrful ministerial authority. The subject, in 
fact, is not once mentioned or alluded to in the Christian 
Scriptures ; nor are the Apostles ever shown to have 
themselves received, or to have given to others, any such 
powers as this dogma averts to have been transmitted. 

The words of the New Testament, which are sometimes 
pressed into the service of this doctrine of the corrupted 
Church, are in reality destitute of all evidence in its favour i 
whereas nothing short of the most esphcit declaration 
would be of any avail. When Jesus said to his Apostles, 
" lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world," he gave indeed a gracious promise to his minister- 
ing servants in all ages ; — ^but be spoke not a word about 
the virtue or necessity of any particular mode of their 
succession. When St. Paul wi'ote to Timothy to commit 
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the truth wMch Jie had received "to faithful men who 
should be able to teach others also," he desu-ed indeed a 
succession of sound doctrine, and of faithful men to teach 
it i — ^but he did not declare that ministerial authority must 
be transmitted from himself through a chain of episcopally 
consecrated bishops, and must depend for- its preservation 
and very existence upon that chain's unbroken continuity. 
The citation of such texts as these shows what an infi- 
nitesimal amount, or miserable pretence, of evidence is 
enough for those who have made up their minds without it ; 
and showa also what little countenance in the apostoHc age 
was given to such theology, 

If from the consideration of the conclusive argument, 
derived from the absence of all scriptural authority, we 
turn to matters of fact and historical experience, we may 
see some, who profess to have this apostoHo successipn, 
teaching vain traditions and gross errors instead of apostolic 
truth ; and some, who mate no pretensions to it, and are 
not even episcopally ordained, altogether sound in doctrine 
and in practice, and with as true seals of their ministry 
■ among thoir people, as St. Paid had of his Apostleship 
among the Christians at Corinth, 

The only answer that is or can be given for this is, that 
it is not the security of true teaching, but the power of 
imparting the gra<!e of the sacraments, and of absolution, 
which the apostolic succession conveys. And this betrays 
the real character of the doctrine in question, and shows 
that it is only a fiction invented and propagated in the 
Church to bolster up sacerdotal superstitions. 

Add to this the fact, that if this dogma were true, there 
is no Christian minister now living, who has ascertained, r 
could ascertain, whether he is lawfully exercising the duties 
of his office or not ; but he must remain in doubt as to the 
validity of his ordination and the position in which it lias 
placed him. 
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